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CHAPTER I. 

BriHth EwpedUkmUfCaiahHa, under Sir John SiuaH.^^O^ 
raeUrqf^ People^^^Oppoeed bff General Begnier^^JkUUe 
of Maida, iih July ISOe.-^Dtfeat of the Frendk^-^-Calom 
bria ewxeuated by the British, — Erroneaue Commereial 
Viewe, and Military Plane, efthe Briti^ Minietry.^^Un* 
eueeees/ulMtack en Buenoe Ayree^— General WiUeiaeke 
is cashiered.^T'Eapedition against Turkey, ofid He Ikpem 
dendee^^Admiral Budkworth's Squadron sent against Cenm 
etanHnopk.'^Faeses and repasses Uie Dardanelles, wOhaui 
aecompUihing anything^^Msfpeditkm agokui JiemmdHn. 
-^It is occupied by General Fraser.'^Iloeetta aitackedi^ 
British troops defeated^and withdrawn from Egypt, Sepm 
tember 1807. — Curagoa and Cape of Good Hope taken ly 
England, — Aeeumptkn ^ more energetic Meaeuree en i^ 
part of the British GovemmenL'^Elwpeditkm .agatnet Com 
penhagenr^s Causes and Obfects^its CHtadd, Forts, and 
Fleet, surrendered to lft« British.^Effeels iff tins Froceedm 
ing upon Franee^^and Eueeia^-'OoaHiion ^France, Musm 
no, Austria, and Prussia, against BriOd^ Cemmeree. 

Th^ treaty of THsit is an important point in the 
history of Napoleon. At no time did his power se^n 
more steadfiistly rooted, mor^ feebly assailed. The 
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canker-wonn by which it was ultimately to be de- 
stroyocl, was, like that of the forest-tree, entrenched 
and hidd^i in the bosow of him whom it was desti- 
ned to sap and consume. It is a fittbg time, there- 
fore, to take a general si»vey of the internal charac- 
ter of his goYcmment, when the arrangements seemed 
. to be at Ms own ehoiee, and ere misfortune, hitherto 
a stranger, dictated his course of proceeding, which 
had before experienced no control save his own 
will. We propose, therefore, in the next chapter, 
to take a brief review of the character of Buona- 
..parteV govenmm during- this the moat flourisbiag 
panocl of Us power* 

But, ere doing so, we must shortly notice some dr- 
eumstances^ civil and militaxy, which, though they 
' hid but slight immediate cflbee upon the general cur- 
tent of eventSj yet s^ve to illustrate the character of 
the parties conoemed, and to explain future incidents 
which were ftflowd by »orei m p o rU » lconseqqepeeB. 
These we have hitherto omitted, in order to present, in 
a continuous and uninterrupted fonuj the history of 
the UMNnsntoufl wiK&i% hi the eouiae of whidi Ptus- 
sb was lor the time sul^c^ted, and Russia so far 
tamed by the eventful struggle, as to be willing to 
embraoe the rebuion g£ an ally to the oonqueror, 
whose etmrse die had proposed to stem and to repel. 

Among these comparatively minor incidents, must 
be reckoned the attempt made by the British go- 
vernment to rescue the Calabrian dominions of the 
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NeapplkMi Brnffbeiis fiwA the ioimiaiva govem- 
mem ef ^Joseph BoflBapiite. The cbaoeler «f the 
inbebitanta of that wMinUiiAoiis country ia well 
known. Bigete in their religioii, ami deteeUi^ a 
ftragn yoke, as ia usual with naAf^ of a wild and 
almost lawless regi<m ; suddoi in tfa<^ pasflftms* aad 
readily ha¥ing recourse to the sword, in reveq^s 
whethw o£ public or private injury ; enticed also 
l^ the prospect of occasional booty, and retaining 
a wild qpecies of attachment to Ferdinand^ whose 
manners and hatnts were popular with the Italians, 
and especially with those of the inferiiHr order, the 
Calabrians were readily excited to take arms by the 
agents sent over to practise among them by the Si- 
cilian court. Lawless at the same time, cruel in thor 
mode of conducting war» and ineapaUe of being sub* 
jected to discipline, the bands which they formed 
amongst themselves, acted rather in the manner, and 
upon die motives of banditti, than of patriots* They 
occaoonally, and individually, showed much courage, 
and even a sort of instinctive skill, which taught 
them how to ehooae their ambushes^ dc&nd their 
passes, and thus maintain a sort of predatory war,, in 
which the French sustained considcraUe losses. Yet 
if their efforts lemmned unassisted by some rq;ular 
force, it was evident that these insurrectionary troops 
must be destroyed in detail by the disdplined and 
calcnlatedezertiaBftof theFrmehsoldiecs. To pre* 
vent this, and to gratify, at the sane time, the an« 
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xiout wishes of the Court of Palermo, Sir John 
Stuart, who commanded the British troops which 
had been sent to defend Sicily, undertook an expe- 
dition to the neighbouring shore of Italy, and dis- 
embarked in the Gulph of St Euphemia, near the 
frontier of Lower Calabria, in the beginning of July 
1806, with something short of five thousand men. 

The disembarkation was scarce made, ere the 
British commander learned that General R^nier, 
who commanded for Joseph Buonaparte in Cala- 
bria, had assembled a force nearly equal to his own, 
and had advanced to Maida, a town about, ten miles 
distant from St Euphemia, with the purpose of giving 
him batde. Sir John Stuart lost no time in moving 
to meet him, and Regnier, confident in the numbers 
of his cavalry, the quality of his troops, and his own 
doll in tactics, abandoned a strong position on the 
fiffther bank of tiie river Amata, and on the 4th 
July came down to meet the British in the open 
plain. Of all Buonaparte'*s generals, an EngUsh- 
man would have desired, in especial, to be opposed 
to this leader, who had published a book on the eva- 
cuation of Egypt, in which he denied every claim 
on the part of the British to skill or courage, and 
imputed the loss of the province exclusively to the 
incapacity of Menou, under whom Regnier, the au- 
thor, had served as second in command. He was 
now to try his own fate witii the enemy, for whom hr 
had expressed so ^much contempt, 
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' Af Dine m Ae monifaig, Hbb two UiM were oppo- 
site to each other, when the British Kght urfkntry 
brigade, forming the i%ht of the adtmeeff Ime, and 
the 1^ lA^irt on the French left, a fitTourlte 
regiment, fband themselyea confronted. As if by 
mutual consent, idien at the distance of about one 
hundred yards, the opposed corps threw in two or 
three close fires reciprocally, and then rushed on to 
charge each other with the bayonet The British 
commanding officer, perceiving that his men were 
embarrassed by the blankets which they carried at 
their backs, halted the line that thqr might throi^ 
them down. The French saw the pause, and taking 
it for the hesitation of fear, adranced widi a quicken* 
ed pace and loud acclamations. An officer, ouf in- 
former, seeing their veteran appearance, moustached 
countenances, and regularity of order, could not for- 
bear a feeling of anxiety as he glanced his eye along 
the British line, whidi consisted in a great measnre 
of young and beardless recruits. But disembarrassed 
of their load, and recriving the order to advance, 
they cheered, and in their turn hastened towards the 
enemy with a rapid pace and levelled bayonets. The 
French officers were now seen encouraging their men, 
whose courage began to falter when they found they 
were to be the assailed party, not the assailants. 
Their line halted ; they could not be brought to ad- 
vance "by the utmost efforts of their officers, and when 
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the Britifih wei^ within bayonet's length, they bi^e 
and ran ; but too late tot safety, for they were snb^ 
jected to the most dreadful slaughter. An attempt 
made by Regnier to redeem the day with his cavalry^ 
was totally unsuccessful. He was beaten on all 
points, and in such a manner as left it indisputable, 
that the British soldier, man to man, has a superio* 
xity over his enemy, similar to that which the Bxi- ' 
tish seaman possesses upon his peculiar element 

It would be in vain to inquire whether this sia^ 
periority, which we do not hesitate to say has been 
made manifest, with very few exceptions, wherever 
the British have met foreign troops upon equal 
terms, arises horn a stronger conformation o£ body, 
or a more determined turn of mind ; but it seems 
certain that the British soldier, inferior to the 
Frenchman in general intelligence, and in indi* 
vidual acquaintance with the trade of war, has a 
decided advantage in the bloody shock of actual con* 
flict, and especially when muntained by the bayonet, 
body to body. It is remarkable also, that the charm 
is not peculiar to any one of the three united na- 
rUons, but is common to the natives of all, difPerent 
jBB they are in habits and education. The Gruards, 
supplied by the city of London, may be contrasted 
,widi a regiment of Irish recruited among their rich 
jneadows, or a body of Scotch from their native wil* 
demesses ; and while it may be difficult to assign the 
palm to either over the other two, all are found to 
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exhibit thai spedes of dof^gedand despenle eoutaget 
which) without stsybg to measore force or caleolate 
chances, nuhes cm the enemy as the bnll-dog upon 
the bear* This great moral eneouragement was Ae 
chief advantage derived fin>m the battle of Maida ; 
for such was the tumultuous, sanguinary, and unma- 
nageable character of the Calabrian insurgents, that 
it was judged impossible to continue the war with 
such assistants. The mdlaria was sbo found to a& 
feet the British troops ; and Sir John Stuart, re-«n- 
barking his little army, returned to Sidly, and the 
efforts of the Britidi were confined to the preserva- 
tion of that island. But the battle of Maida was 
valuable as a corollary to that of Alexandria. We 
have not learned whether General Rc^er ever 
thought it equally worthy of a commentary. 

The eyes of the best^ixiformed men in Britain were 
now open to the disadvantageous and timid policy, of 
conductbg this momentous war by petty expeditions 
and experimental armaments, too inadequate to the 
service to be productive of anything but disappoint- 
ment. The paltry idea of making war fi>r British 
objects, as it was called, that is, withholding from the 
general cause those efforts which might have saved 
our allies, and going in search of some petty object 
in which Britain might see an individual interest, was 
now universally acknowledged ; although it became 
more difficult than ever to select points of attack where 
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our limited metiu might command sucoeBS. It was 
dao pretty distinctly seen, that the plan of opoi- 
ing a market for British manufactures, by conquer- 
ing distant and unhealthy provinces, was as idle as 
immoral. In the latter quality, it somewhat resem- 
bled the proceedings of the surgeon mentioned in Le 
Sage^s satirical noyel, who converted passengers into 
patients by a stroke of his poniard, and then hasten- 
ed, in his medical capacity, to cure the wounds he 
had inflicted. In point of profit, we had frequently 
•to regret, that the colopists whom we proposed to 
convert by force of arms into customers for British 
goods, were too rude to want, and too poor to pay 
for them* Nothing deceives itself so willingly as the 
love of gain. Our principal merchants and manu« 
facturers, among other commercial visions^ had ima- 
fpned to themselves an unlimited market for British 
commodities, in the immense plains surrounding 
Buenos Ayres, which are in fact peopled by a sort of 
Christian savages called Guachos, whose principal 
furniture is the sculls of dead horses, whose only 
food is raw beef and water, whose sole employment 
is to catch wild cattle, by hampering them with a 
Guacho^s noose, and whose chief amusement is to 
ride wild horses to death.* Unfortunately, they were 



* See the very extraordinary account of the Pampas, published 
by Captain Head of the Engineers. 
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found to prefer their nadonal independenoe to cot- 
tons and miuUns. 

Two several attempts were mnSe <m Ais miserable 
country, and neither redounded to the honour or ad- 
vantage of the British nation. Buenos Ayres was tfti- 
ken possession of Iqr a handful of British troops on the 
S7th June I8O69 who were attacked by the inhabitants 
and by a few Spanish troops ; and, surrounded in the 
market pUu» of the town, under a general and gall- 
ing fire, were compelled to lay down their arms and 
surrender prisoners of war. A small remnant of the 
invading forces retained possession of a town on 
the coast, called Maldonado. In October 1806 an 
expedition was sent out to reinforce this small body, 
and make some more material impression upon the 
continent of South America, which the nation were 
under the delusion of considering as a measure ex- 
tremely to the advantage of British trade. Monte 
Video was taken, and a large body of troops, under 
command of General Whitelocke, a man of factitious 
reputation, and who had risen high in the army 
without having seen much service, marched against 
Buenos Ayres. This person proved both fool and 
coward. He pushed his columns of attack into the 
streets of Buenos Ayres, knowing that the flat roofs 
and terraces were manned by excellent though irre- 
gular marksmen ; and, that the British might have 
no means of retaliation, they were not permitted to 
load their muskets, — as if stone walls could have been 

8 
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canied by the bayonet One of the columns was 
obliged to surrender ; and although another had, in 
<^te of desperate opposition, possessed themselves of 
A strong position, and that a few shells might have 
{NTobably ended the sort of defence which had 
been maintained, Whitelocke thought it best to con- 
dude a treaty with the enemy for recovery of the 
British prisoners, and so to renounce all further at. 
lempts on the colony. For this misconduct he was 
cashiered by the sentence of a court-martial. 

An expedition against Turkey and its depen- 
dences, was as little creditable to the councils of 
Britain, and eventually to her arms, as were her 
attempts on South America. It arose out of a war 
betwixt England and thePortej^ her late ally against 
France; for, so singular had been the turns of 
chance in this extraordinary conflict, that allies be* 
came enemies, and enemies returned to a state of 
dose alliance, almost before war or peace could be 
proclaimed between them. The time was long past 
when the Sublime Ottoman Porte could r^ard the 
quarrds and wars of Christian powers, with the iM)n- 
temptuous indifference with which men look on the 

strife of the meanest and most unclean animak.* 

'-' ' I ■ ■ ■ - i ■ II. .1. ^ 

• In the time of Louis the XIV., when the French envoy at the 
court of Constantinople came, in a great hurry, to intimate as im« 
portant intelligence, some victory of his master over the Prussians, 
^' Can you suppose it of consequence to his Serene Highness,'' said 
the Grand Viiier, with infinite contempt, " whether the dog bites 
the hog, or tlic ht^ bites the dog ?*' 
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She w$B now in sudb dote conlaot with them, aa 
to fed a thrilling interest in their various revohi- 
tions. 

The invasion of Egypt exdted the Porte against 
France, and disposed them to a dose alliance with 
Russia and England, until Buonaparte^s assumptiiMi 
of the Imperial dignity ; on which occasion the Turka, 
overawed by the pitch of power to winch he had as« 
cended, sent an embassy to congratulate his sucoes- 
sion, and expressed a desire to cultivate his firiend^ 
ship. 

Napoleon, whose eyes were sometimes almost in** 
voluntarily turned to the East, and who besidea de* 
sired, at that period, to break off the good under* 
standing betwixt the Porte and the cabinet of St 
Petersburgh, dispatched Sebastian! as his envoy to 
Constantinople ; a man well known for his skill in 
Oriental intrigues, ad was displayed in the cdebrated 
report whidi had so much influence in breaking 
through the peace of Amiens* 

The effect of this ambassador's promises, threats, 
md intrigues, was soon apparent. The Turks had 
^me under an engagement that they would not 
change the Hospodars, or governors, <^ Moldavia 
und Wallachia. Sebastiani easily alarmed Turkish 
>ride on the subject of this stipulation, and induced 
hem to break through it. The two Hospodars were 
emoved, in defiance of the agreement made to the 
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contrary; and although the Turks became aware of 
the risk to which they had exposed tJiemselves, 
and offered to replace the governors whom they had 
dismissed, Russia, with precipitate resentment, de- 
clared war, and invaded the two provinces in ques- 
tion. They overran and occupied them, but to their 
own cost ; as an army of fifty thousand men thus 
rashly engaged against the Turks, might have been 
of the last consequence in the fields of £y lau, Heils- 
berg, or Friedland. 

In the meanwhile, Great Britidn sent a squadron, 
under Sir Thomas Duckworth, to compel the Porte 
to dismiss the French ambassador, and return to the 
line of politics which Sebastiani had induced them 
to abandon. Admiral Duckworth passed the Dar- 
danelles in spite of the immense cannon by which 
they are guarded, and which hurled from their enor- 
mous muzsdes massive fragments of marble instead of 
ordinary bullets. But if ever it was intended to act 
against the Turks by any other means than intimi- 
dation, the opportunity was suffered to escape; and 
an intercourse by message and billet was permitted 
to continue until the Turks had completed a line of 
formidable fortifications, while the state of the wea* 
ther was too unfavourable to allow even an effort 
at the destruction of Ccmstantinople, which had been 
tile alternative submitted to the Turks by the Bng- 
lish admiral The English repassed the DardaneUes 
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in no very creditable maimer, hated (or the threats 
which they had uttered, and despiaed for not having 
attempted to make their menaces good. 

Nether was a subsequent ezpeditioa tp Aleian- 
dria more fayourable in its results. Five thousand 
men, under General Fraser, were disembarked, and 
occupied the town with much ease. But a diyision, 
dispatched against Rosetta, was the cause of renewing 
in a different part of the world the calamity of Buenos 
Ayres. The detachment was, incautiously and unskil« 
fully on our part, decoyed into the streets of an Ori*. 
ental town, where the enemy, who had manned the 
terraces and the flat rooft of their houses, slaughter- 
ed the assailants with much ease and little danger to 
themselves. Some subsequent ill-combined attempts 
were made for reducing the same place, and afVer sus- 
taining a loss of more than a fifth of their number, 
by climate and combat, the British troops were with* 
drawn from Egypt on the 23d of September 1807. 

It was no great comfort, under these repeated 
failures, that the British were able to secure tho 
Dutch island of Cura^oa. But the capture <^ the 
Cape of Good Hope was an object of deep import- 
ance ; and the more so, as it was taken at a small 
expense of lives. Its consequence to our Indian 
trade is so great, that we may well hope it will be at 
no future time given up to the enemy. Upon the 
whdie, the general policy of England was, at this 
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pttiod, of an irresolute and ill-combined character. 
Her ministers showed a great desbe to do somethings 
but as great a doubt what that something was to be. 
Thus, they either mistook the importance of the ob« 
jects which they aimed at, or, undertaking them with- 
out a sufficient force, failed to carry them into exe* 
cution. If the wealth and means, more especially 
the brave troops, frittered away in the attempts at 
Calabria, Buenos Ayres, Alexandria, and elsewhere, 
bad been united with the forces sent to Strakund, 
and thrown into the rear of the French army before 
the fatal battle of Friedland, Europe might, in all 
probability, have escaped that severe, and, for a 
time, decisive blow. 

The evil of this error, which had pervaded our 
continental efforts from the begmning of the original 
war with France down to the period of which we are 
treating, began now to be felt from experience. Bri- 
tain gained nothing whatever by her partial efforts, 
not even settlements or sugar-islands. The ene- 
my maintained against her revenues and commerce a 
constant and never-ceasing war-^her resistance was 
equally stubborn, and it was evident that the strife 
on both sides was to be mortal. Ministers were, 
therefore, called upon for bolder risks, the nation for 
greater sacrifices, than had yet been demanded ; and 
it became evident to every one, that England's hope 
of safety lay in her own exertions, not for petty or 

12 
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selfish objects, but such as might have a deckled in- 
fluence on the general events of the war. The urgent 
pressure of the moment was felt by the new adnii« 
nistration, whose principles being in fiivour of the 
continuance of the war, their effinrts to conduct it 
with energy b(^an now to be manifest 

The first symptoms of this change of measures were 
exhibited in the celebrated expedition to Copenha* 
gen, which manifested an energy and determination 
not of late visible in the military operations of Bri« 
tain on the continent. It can hardly be made mat- 
ter of serious doubt, that one grand object by which 
Buonaparte meant to enforce the continental system^ 
and thus reduce the power of England without bat- 
tle or invasion, was the re-establishment of the great 
alliance of the Northern Powers, for the destruction 
of Britain's maritime superiority. This had been 
threatened towards the conclusion of the American 
war, and had been again acted upon in 1801, when 
the unnatural compact was dissolved by the cannon 
of Nelson, and the death of the Emperor PauL 
The treaty of Tilsit, according to the infonnationf 
which the Bridsh ambassador had procured, certainly 
contiuned an article to this purpose, and ministers 
received from other quarters the most positive inform 
mation of what was intended. Indeed, the Empe* 
ror Alexander had shown, by many indications, that 

VOL. VI. B 
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in the new friendship which he had fonned with the 
Emperor of the East, he was to embrace his resent- 
ment, and further his plans, against England. The 
unfortunate Gustavus of Sweden could scarce be ex- 
pected voluntarily to embrace the proposed northern, 
alliance, and his ruin was probably resolved upon* But 
the accession of Denmark was of the utmost conse- 
quence. That country still possessed a fleet, and the 
local situation of the island of Zealand gave her the 
key of the Baltic. Her confessed weakness could not 
have permitted her for an instant to resist the joint 
influence of Russia and France, even if her angry 
recollection of the destruction of her fleet by Nelson, 
had not induced her inclinations to lean in that di- 
rection. It was evident that Denmark would only be 
permitted to retain her neutrality, till it suited the 
purposes of the more powerful parties to compel her 
to throw it ofi*. In this case, and finding the French 
troops approaching Holstein, Jutland, and Fiume, 
the British government, acting on the information 
which they had received of the purpose of their ene- 
mies, conceived themselves entided to require from 
Denmark a pledge as to the line of conduct which she 
proposed to adopt on the approach of hostilities, and 
some rational security that such a pledge, when 
given, should be redeemed. 
A formidable expedition was now fitted out, hu- 
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mandy, 88 well as politically^ calculated on a scale of 
such magnitode, as, it might be expected, would ren- 
der impossible the resbtance which the Danes, as a 
high-spirited people, might offer to such a harsh 
species of expostulation. Twenty-seven sail of the 
line, and twenty thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Lord Cathcart, were sent to the Baltic, 
to support a negotiation with Denmark, which it 
was still hoped might terminate without hostilities. 
The fleet was conducted with great ability through 
the intricate passages called the Belts, and was dis- 
posed in such a manner, that ninety pendants fly- 
ing round Zealand, entirely blockaded the shores of 
that island. 

Under these auspices the nq^tiation was com* 
menced. The British ^voy, Mr Jackscm, had the 
delicate task of stating to the Crown Prince in per- 
son, the expectation of Ikigland that his Royal 
Highness should explain unequivocally his senti- 
ments, and declare the part which he meant to take 
between her and France. The unpleasant condition 
vas annexed, that, to secure any protestation which 
night be made of firiendship or neutrality, it was. re- 
[uired that the fleet and naval stores of the Danes 
hould be delivered into the hands of Great Britain^ 
lot in right of property, but to be rest(Hred so soon 
s the state of affairs, which induced her to require 
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possession of them, should be altered for mcnre peace- 
ful times. The closest alliance, and every species df 
protection which Britain could afford, was proffered, 
to obtain compliance with these proposals. Finally, 
the Crown Prince was given to understand, that so 
great a force was sent in order to afford him an apo- 
logy to France, should he choose to urge it, as having 
been compelled to submit to the English demands ; 
but at the same time it was intimated, that the forces 
would be actually employed to compel the demands, 
if they should be refused. 

In the ordinary intercourse betwixt nations, these 
requisitions, on the part of Britain, would have been, 
with respect to Denmark, severe and unjustifiable^ 
The apology arose, out of the peculiar circumstances 
of the times. The condition of England was that of 
an individual, who, threatened by the approach of a 
superior force of mortal enemies, sees close beside 
him, and with arms in his hand, one, of whom he bad 
a right to be suspicious, as having co-operated against 
him on two former occasions, and who, he has the best 
reason to believe, is at the very moment engaged in a 
similar alliance to his prejudice. The individual, in 
die case supposed, would certainly be warranted iti 
requiring to know this third party^s intention, nay, 
in disarming him, if he had str^gth to do so, and 
retaining his weapons, as the best pledge of his neu- 
trality. 
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Howeyer thif reaflooing mqr be admitted to jus- 
tify die British demands, we cannot wonder that it 
fidled to enfiirce compliance on the part of the Crown 
Prince. There was something disgraceful in de- 
fiyering up die fleet of the nation under a menace 
that violence would otherwise be employed ; and al* 
though, for the sake of his people and his capital, he 
ought,, in prudence, to have ibrbome an ineflectual 
resistance, yet it was impossible to blame a high- 
minded and honouraUe man for making the best 
defence in his power. 

So soon as the object of the.Danes was found to 
be delay and evasion, while they made a hasty pre* 
paration for defence, the soldiers were disembarked, 
batteries erected, and a bombardment commenced, 
which oocasioned a dreadful conflagration. Some 
forces which had been collected in the interior of 
the island, were dispersed by the troops under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, a name already fiunous in India, 
but now for the first time heard in European warfiore. 
The unavailing defence was at last discontinued, 
and upon the 8th September the citaddi and forts of 
Copenhagen were sunendersd to the British general. 
The Danish ships were fitted out for sea with aH 
possible dispatch, together with the naval stores, 
to a very large amount; which, had they fiilkn into 
the hands of the French, must have aflbrded thiem 
considerable facility in fitting out a fleet. 
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As the nfttaie and character of the attack upon 
Copenhagen were attended by drcumstances whidi 
were very capable of bdng misrepresented, France 
i— who, through the whole war, had herself showed 
the most total disrqjard for the rights of neutral 
nations, with her leader Napdeon, the invader of 
£gypt, whoi in profound peace with the Porte ; of 
Hanover, when in amity with the German empire ; 
and who was at this very moment meditating the ap- 
propriation of Spain and Portugal— -France was filL 
ed with extreme horror at the violence practised on 
the Danish capital Russia was also offended, and to 
a degree which showed Aat a feeling of disappoint* 
ed schemes mingled widi her affectation of aeal for 
die rights of neutrality. But the daring and ener- 
getic spirit with which England had formed and ac- 
eomplished her plan, struck a wholesome terror into 
otiier nations, and showed neutrals, tiiat if, while 
assuming that character, they lent their secret coun- 
tenance to the enemies of Great Britain, they irere 
not'to expect that it was to be done with impunity. 
This was indeed no small hardship upon the lesser 
powers, many of whom would no doubt have been well 
contented to have observed a strict neutrality, but 
for the tlureats and influence of France, against whom 
they had no means of defence ; but the furious con- 
flict of such two nations as France and England, is 
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like th^ slaru^ggle of gumts, in which die smaller and 
more feeble, who have the miafortime to be in the 
neighbouxhood, are snxe to be bonie down and troddeii 
upon by one or both parties. 

The extreme resentment expressed by Buonaparte, 
when he received intdligence of this critical and de- 
cisive measure, might serve to argue the depth of his 
disappointmait at such an unexpected anticipation 
of his purposes. He had only left to him the com- 
fort ef railing against Britain in the Moniteor ; and 
the breach of peace, and of the law of nations^ was 
gravdy imputed to England as an inexpiable crime 
by one, who never sufiered his rcfgard dther for his 
own word, or the general good faith observed amongst 
nations, to interfere with any wish ot interest he had 
ever entertained* 

The conduct of Russia was more singular. An 
English officer ot literary celebrity was employed 
by Alexander, or those who were supposed to share 
his most secret councils, to convey to the British 
ministry the Emperor^s expressions of the secret 
satisfiiction which his Imperial Majesty felt, at the 
skill and dexterity which Britain had displayed 
in anticipating and preventing the purposes of 
France, by her attack upon Cop^i^en. Her mi« 
nisters were invited to communicate freely with 
the Csar, as with a prince, who, though obliged to 
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give way to ciicumstances, was, neyerthdess, as 
much attached as ever to the canse of European 
independenoe. Thus invited, the British cabinet 
entered into an explanation of their views for esta- 
blishing a counterbalance to the exorbitant power of 
France, by a northern confederacy of an offensive 
and defensive character. It was supposed that Swe- 
den would enter with pleasure into such an alfianoe^ 
and that Denmark would not decline it if encouraged 
by the example of Russia, who was proposed as the 
head and soul of the coalition. 

Such a omimunication was accordingly made to 
^ Russiaa ministers, but was received with die ut- 
most coldneas. It is imposrible now to determine, 
whether there had been some ovei^confidence in the 
agent ; whether the communication had been founded 
on some has^ and fugitive idea of a breach with 
France, which the Emperor had afterwards abandon* 
ed ; or finally, whether, as is more probable, it origi* 
nated in a wish to fothom the extent of Great Bri* 
tain'^s resources, and the purposes to which she meant 
to devote them. It is enough to observe, that the 
countenance with which Russia received the British 
communication, was so different from that widi whidi 
she had invited the confid^ioe of her ministers, that 
the negotiation proved totally abcMrtive. 

Alexander'*8 ultimate purpose was given to the 
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world, wo soon as Britain had declined the offered 
mediation of Russia in her disputes with France. In 
a proclamation, or manifesto, sent forth by the £m^ 
peror, he expressed his repentance for having enter- 
ed into agreements with England, which he had 
found prejudicial to the Russian trade ; he com- 
plained (with justice) of the manner in which Bri- 
tain had conducted the war by petty expeditions, 
conducive only to her own selfish ends ; and the at- 
tack upon Denmark was treated as a violation of the 
rights of nations. He therefore annulled every con* 
vention entered into between Russia and Britain, 
and especially that of 1 801 ; and he avowed the princi- 
ples of the Armed Neutrality, which he termed a mo- 
nument of the wisdom of the Great Catherine. In 
November 1806, a ukase, or imperial decree, was 
issued, imposing an embargo on British vessels and 
property. But, by the favour of the Russian na- 
tion, and even of the officers employed by govem- 
mait, the ship>masters were made aware of the im- 
pending arrest ; and not less than eighty vessek, set- 
ting sail with a favourable wind, reached Britain 
with their cargoes in safety. 

Austria and Prussia found themselves under the 
necessity of following the example of Russia, and de- 
claring war against British commerce ; so that Buo- 
naparte had now made an immense stride towards 
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his prindpal object, of destroying every species of 
intercourse which could unite EngUind widi the 
continent. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



View of the Internal Chvemment of Napoleon ai the period of 
the Peace of TiMt,^J%e Tribunate oMiehed.-^Council qf 
State^ — Preftcturee-^Their naiure and obfeete deicriM.— 
The Code Napoleon — Its ProfMom — Ite Merits and Do- 
fects^-'Comparison betwixt that Code and the Jurisprudence 
of England. — Laudable effbrts qf Napoleon to carry U into 
sffbet. 



At this period of Buonaparte^s elevation, whoi his 
power seemed best established, and most pennanent, 
it seems proper to take a hasty view, not indeed of 
the details of his internal government, whidi is a 
subject that would exhaust volumes ; but at least of 
its general character, of the means by which his em- 
pire was maintained, and the nature of the relations 
which it estaUished betwixt the sovereign and his 
subjects. 

The ruling, almost the sole principle on which the 
government of Buonaparte rested, was the simple 
proposition upon which despotism of every kind has 
founded itself in every species of society ; namely. 
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that the individual who is to exercise the authority and 
power of the state, shall, on the one hand, dedicate him- 
self and his talents exclusively to the public service of 
the empire, while, on the other, the nation subjected 
to his rule shall requite this self-devotion on his part 
by the most implicit obedience to his willJ Some des* 
pots have rested this daim to universal submission 
upon family descent, and upon their right, according 
to Filmer'^s doctrine^ of representing the original fa- 
ther of the tribe, and becoming the legitimate inhe- 
ritors of a patriarchal power. Others have strained 
scripture and abused common sense, to establish in 
their own favour a right through the especial decree 
of Providence. To the hereditary title, Buonaparte 
could of course assert no claim ; but he founded not 
a little on the second principle, often holding himself 
out to others, and no doubt occasionally consider- 
ii^ himself, in his own mind, as an individual des- 
tined by Heaven to the high station which he held, 
and one who could not therefore be opposed in his 
career, without an express stru^le being maintain- 
ed against Destiny, who, leading him by the hand, 
and at the same time protecting him with her shield, 
had guided him by paths as strange as perilons, ta 
the post of eminence which he now occupied. No 
one had been his tutor in the lessons which led the 
way to his pxeferment-^no one had been his guide 
in the dangerous ascent to power— scarce any one 
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had been of so much consequence to his piomo" 
tion, as to daim eren the merit of an ally, however 
humble. It seemed as if Napoleon had been wafted 
on to this stupendous pitch of grandeur by a power 
more effectual than that of any human assistance, 
nay, which surpassed what could have been expected 
from his own great talents, unassisted by the espedal 
interposition of Destiny in his favour. Yet it was 
not to this principle alone that the general acquies- 
cence in the unlimited power which he asserted is to 
be imputed. Buonaparte understood the character of 
the French nation so well, that he could offer them an 
acceptable indemnification for servitude, first, in the 
height to which he proposed to raise their national 
pre-eminence ; secondly, in the munidpal establish- 
ments, by means of which he administered their go« 
vemment ; and which, though miserably defective in 
all which would have been demanded by a nation 
accustomed to the administration of equal and just 
laws, afforded a protection to life and property that 
was naturally most welcome to those who had been so 
long, under the republican system, made the victims 
of cruelty, rapacity, and the most extravagant and 
unlimited tyranny, rendered yet more odious as exer- 
cised under the pretext of liberty. 

To the first of these arts of government we have 
often adverted ; and it must be always recalled to 
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mbd whenerer the sources of Buonaparte^s power 
over the public mind in France come to be treated of. 
He himself gave the solution in a few words, when 
censuring the imbecility of the Directors, to whose 
power he succeeded. '^ These men,^ he said, *^ know 
not how to work upon the imagination of the French 
nation.^ This idea, whidi, in phraseology, is rather 
Italian than French, expresses the chief secret of 
Napoleon^'s authority. He hdd himself out as die 
individual upon whom the fate of France depended 
—>Qf whose hundred decisive victories France enjoyed 
the glory. It was he whose sword, hewing down oh- 
stades which her bravest monarchs had accounted 
insurmountable, had cut the way to her now unde- 
niable supremacy over Europe. He alone could 
justly claim to be Absolute Monarch of France, who, 
raising that nation firom a perilous condition, had 
healed her discords, reconciled her factions, turned 
her defeats into victory, and, from a disunited people, 
about to become the prey to civil and external war, 
had elevated her to die situation of Queen of Europe. 
This had been all accomplished upon one condition ; 
and, as we have stated elsewhere, it was that which the 
Tempter offered m the wilderness, after his ostenta- 
tious 'display of the kbgdoms of die earth — << All ' 
diese will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.'' 
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Najpoleon had oompleted the boastful promiaey 
ind it flattered a people more desirous of glory than 
)f liberty ; and so much more pleased with heamg 
kF national conquests in foreign countries, than of 
injoying the freedom of their own indiyidual thoughts 
md actions, that they unreluctantly surrendered the 
atter in order that thdr yanity might be flattered by 
he former. 

Thus did Napoleon avail himself of, or, to translate 
lis phrase more literally, play upon the imagination 
^f the French people. He gave them public festi- 
vals, victories, and extended dominion ; and in re- 
urn, claimed the right of carrying thdbr children in 
luccessive swarms to yet more distant and yet more 
extended conquests, and of governing, according to 
lis own pleasure, the bulk of the natbn which re- 
aained behind. 

To attain this purpose, one species of idolatry 
vaa gradually and ingeniously substituted for an- 
other, and the object of the public devotion was 
changed, while the worship was continued. France 
lad been formerly governed by political maxims 
-HBhe was now ruled by the name of an individuaL 
f*OTmerly the Republic was everything-— Fayette, 
Dumouiiez, or Pichegru, were nothing* Now, the 
lame of a successful general was of more influence 
ban the whole code of the Rights of Man. France 
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had subnutted to murder, spoliatidn, revoltttionary 
tribunals, and every species of cruelty and oppre&» 
sion, while they were gilded by the then tali»- 
manic expressions, ^^ Liberty and Equality-— Fra- 
ternization— •the public welfare, and the happiness 
of the people/^ She was now found equally com* 
pliant, when the watchword was, ^^ The honour of 
his Imperial and Royal Majesty — the interests of 
the Great £mpire-->the splendours of the Imperial 
Throne.'*^ It must be owned that the sacrifices un- 
der the last form were less enormous; they were 
limited to taxes at the Imperial pleasure, and a per- 
petual anticipation of the conscription. The Re- 
pubtican tyrants claimed both life and property ; the 
Emperor was satisfied with a tithe of the latter, and 
the unlimited disposal of that portion of the family 
who could best support the burden of arms, for aug- 
menting the conquests of France. Such were the 
teims on which this long-distracted country attained 
once more, after its Revolution, the advantage of a 
steady and efiPective government 

The character of that government, its means and 
principles of action, must now be briefly traced. 

It cannot be forgotten that Buonaparte, the heir of 
the Revolution, appropriated to himself the forms and 
modifications of the Directorial government, altered 
in some degree by the ingenuity of Sieyes ; but they 

13 
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subsisted as forms only, and were carefiilly divested 
of all effectual impulse on the goyemment The 
Senate and Legislative Bodies became merely pasaiye 
and pensioned creatures of the Emperor^s will, whom 
he used as a medium for promulgating the laws which 
he was determined to establish. The Tribunate had 
been instituted for the protection of the people 
against all acts of arbitrary power, whether by im- 
prisonment, exile^ assaults on the liberty of the press, 
or otherwise ; but after having gradually undermined 
the rights and authority c^ this body, after having 
rendered its meetings partial and secret, and having 
deprived it of its boldest members, Buonaparte sup- 
pressed it entirely, on account, as he alleged, of the 
expense which it occasioned to the government It 
had indeed become totally useless ; but this was be- 
cause its character had been altered, and because, 
originating from the Senate, and not from popular 
election, the Tribunate never consisted of that class 
of persons, who are willing to encounter the frown of 
power when called upon to impeach its aggressions. 
Yet, as the very name of this body, while it subsist- 
ed, recalled some ideas of Bepublican freedom, the 
Emperor thought fit altogether to abolish it. 

The deliberative Council of the Emperor existed 
in his own personal Council of State, of whose con- 
sultations, in which he himself presided, he made fre- 

VOL. VI. c 
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quent use daring the course of his reign. Its func- 
tionB were of an anomalous character, comprehend-^ 
ing political legislation, or judicial business, accord^ 
ing to the order of the day. It was, in short, Buona- 
parte^s resource, when he wanted the advice, or opi- 
nion, or information, of others in aid of his own ; and 
he often took the assistance of the Council of State, in 
order to form those resolutions which he aftwwards 
executed by means of his ministers. Monsieur de 
Las Cases, himself a member of it, has dwelt with 
complaisance upon the freedom which Buonaparte 
permitted to their debates, and the good humour with 
which he submitted to contradiction, even when ex- 
pressed with obstinacy or vivacity ; and would have 
us consider the Council as an important barrier a£- 
foided to the citizens against the arbitrary will of the 
Sovereign. What he has said, however, only amounts 
to this, — that Buonaparte, desirous to have the advice 
of his counsellors, tolerated their freedom of speech, 
and even of remonstrance. Mahmoud, or Amurath, 
seated in their divan, must have done the same, and 
yet would not have remained the less absolutely mas- 
ters of the lives of those who stood around them. We 
have no doubt that Buonaparte, on certain occasions, 
permitted his counsellors to tabe considerable free- 
doms, and that he sometimes yielded up his opinion 
to theirs without being convinced ; in such cases, at 
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least, where hU own passions or interest were no- 
way concerned.* .But we further read of the Empe- 
ror'^s using, to extremely stubborn persons, such lan- 
guage as plainly intimated that he would not suffer 
contradicti<m beyond a certain point. *^ You arc 
very obstinate,'*^ he said to such a disputant ; ^* what 
if I were to be as much so as you ? You are wrong 
to push the powerfiil to extremity — ^you should con^^ 
ffider the weakness of humanity."^ To another he 
said, after a scene of ai^mentative violence, " Pray^ 
pay some attention to acc(»nmodate yourself a little 
more to my humour. Yesterday, you carried it so 
far as to oblige me to scratch my temple. That is d 
great sign with me-^^e care in future not to drive 
me to such an extremity.''^ 



* SeguT gives example of a case in which Buonaparte deferred bis 
own opinion to that of the Council. A female of Amsterdam, tried 
for a capital crime, had been twice acquitted by the Imperial Courts, 
and the Court of Appeal claimed the right to try her a third time. 
Buonaparte alone contended against the whole Council of State, and 
claimed for the poor woman the immunity which, in justice, she 
ought to have obtained, considering the prejudices that must have 
been excited against her. He yielded, at length, to the majority, 
but protesting he was silenced and not convinced. To account for 
his complaisance, it may be remarked, iirst, that Bumiaparte was no 
way persooally interested in the decision of the question ; and, second, 
ly, if it concerned him at all, the fate of the female was in his hands,' 
since he had only to grant her a pardon if she wag condemned by 
the Court of AppeaL 
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Such Umits to the freedom of debate in the Im^ 
penal Council of State, correspond with those laid 
down in the festive entertainments of Sans Souci, 
where the Great Frederick professed to support and 
encourage every 'species of familiar raillery, but, when 
it attdned a point that was too personal, used to hint 
to the facetious guests, that he heard the Ebg's step 
in the gallery. There were occasions, accordingly^ 
when, not satisfied with calling their attention to the 
distant murmurs of the Imperial thunder. Napoleon 
launched its bolts in the midst of his trembling coun« 
cillors. Such a scene was that of Pc»rtalis. This 
statesman, a man of talent and virtue, had been emi- 
nently useful, as we have seen, in bringing about 
the Concordat, and had been created, in recompense, 
minister of religious affairs, and councillor of state. 
In the subsequent disputes betwixt the Pope and 
Buonaparte, a relation of the minister had been ac- 
cused of circulating the bulls, or spiritual admoni- 
tions of the Pope ; and Portalis had failed to inti« 
mate the circumstance to the Emperor. On this ac- 
count. Napoleon, in full council, attacked him in the 
severest terms, as guilty of having broken his oath as 
a counsellor and minister of istate, deprived him of 
both offices, and expelled him from the assembly, as 
one who had betrayed his Sovereign. If any of the 
members of the Council of State had ventured, wheA 
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this sentence rung in their ears, to come betwixt the 
dragon and his wrath, for the purpose of stating that 
a hasty charge ought not instantly to be followed with 
immediate censure and punishment ; that it was pos- 
sible M. Portdis might have been misled by &l6e 
information, or by a natural desire to screen the 
offence of his cousin ; or, finally, that his conduct 
might have been influenced by views of religion, 
which, if erroneous, were yet sincere and conscientious, 
— we should then have believed that the Council of 
State of Buonaparte formed a body, in whidi the ac- 
cused dtizen might receive some protection against the 
despotism of the government But when, or in what 
country, could the freedom of the nation be intrusted 
to the keeping of the immediate counsellors of the 
throne ? It can only be safely lodged in some body, 
the authority of which emanates directly from the 
nation, and whom the nation therefore will protect 
and support, in the existence of their right of oppo- 
sition or remonstrance. 

The deliberations of the Council of State, or such 
resolutions as Buonaparte chose to adopt without 
communication with them, (for it may be easily sup- 
posed that they were not admitted t6 share his more 
secret political discussions,) were, as in other coun- 
tries, adjusted with and executed by the ostensible 
ministers. 

But that part of the organization of the Imperial 
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govemmcnt, upon which Buonapajpte most piqued 
himself, was the estahlishment of the prefectures, 
which certainly gave faciUties for the most eflPectual 
agency of despotism that was ever exercised. There 
is no mistaking the object and tendency of this ar- 
rangement, since Buonaparte himself, and his most 
bitter opponents, hold up the same picture, one to 
the admiration, the other to the censure, of the world. 
These prefects, it must be understood, were each 
the supreme governor of a department, answering to 
the old lieutenants and governors of counties, and re- 
presenting the Imperial person within the limits of 
the several prefectures. The individuals were care* 
fully selected, as persons whose attachment was either 
to be secured or rewarded. They received large and 
in some cases exorbitant salaries, some amounting tb 
fifteen, twenty, and even thirty thousand francs. This 
heavy expense Napoleon stated to be the consequence 
of the depraved state of moral feeling in France, 
which made it necessary to attach men by their inte- 
rests rather than their duties ; but it was termed by his 
enemies one of the leading principles of his govern- 
ment, which treated the public good as a chimera, 
and erected private and personal interest into the pa- 
ramount motive upon which alone the state was to be 
served by efficient functionaries. The prefects were 
chosen in the general case, as men whose birth and 
condition were totally unconnected witl^ that of the 
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department in which each was to preside ; les depagf-^ 
ser^ to place them in a country to which they were 
strangers, being an especial point of Napoleon^s po- 
licy. They were entirely dependent on the will of the 
Emperor, who removed or cashiered them at plea- 
sure. The administration of the departments was 
intrusted to these important officers. 

^^ Widi the authority and local resources placed 
at their disposal," said Buonaparte, ** the prefects 
were themsdves emperors on a limited scale ; and as 
they had no force excepting through the impulse 
which they received from the throne, as they owed 
their whole power to their immediate commission, and 
as they had no authority of a personal character, they 
were of as much use to the crown as the former high 
agents of government, without any oS. the incon- 
veniences which attached to their predecessoxs."* It 
was by means of the prefects, that an impulse, given 
from the centre of the government, was communi- 
cated without delay to the extremities of the king, 
dom, and that the influence of the crown, and the 
execution of its commands, were transmitted, as if 
by magic, dirough a population of forty millions. It 
appears that Napoleim, while descriUi^ with self- 
complacency this terrible engine of unlimited power, 



• Journal de la Vie privec de Napoleon, &c vol. IV 
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felt that it might not be entirely in unison with the 
opinions of those favourers of liberal institutions, 
whose sympathy at the close of life he thought worthy 
of soliciting. ** My creating that power,^^ he said, 
*' was on my part a case of necessity^ I was a Dic- 
tator, called to that office by force of circumstances. 
There was a necessity that the filaments of the go- 
vernment which extended over the state, should be in 
complete harmony with the key-note which was to 
influence them. The organization which I had ex* 
tended over the empire, required to be maintained 
at a high degree of tension, and to possess a prodi- 
gious force of elasticity, to enable it to resist the ter- 
rible blows directed against it without cessaticm.^* 
His defence amounts to this. *^ The men o£ my 
time were extravagantly fond of power, exuberantly 
attached to place and wealth. I therefore bribed 
them to become my agents by force of places and pen- 
sions. But I was educating the succeeding race to be 
influenced by better motives* My son would have 
been surrounded by youths sensible to the influence 
of justice, honour, and virtue ; and those who were 
called to execute public duty, would have considered 
their doing so as its own reward.^' 

/ 

* Jonmal de la Vie priv^ de Napoleon, &c. voL IV. 
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The freedom of France was therefore postponed 
till the return of a Golden Age, when personal ag« 
grandisement and personal wealth should cease to 
have any influence upon regenerated humanity. In 
the meanwhile, she had the dictatorship and the 
prefects. 

The impulse J as Napoleon terms it, by which the 
crown put in action these subordinate agents in the 
departments, was usually given by means of a circular 
letter or proclamation, communicating the particular 
measure which government desired to be enforced. 
This was subscribed by the minister to whose depart- 
ment the affair belonged, and concluded with an in« 
junction upon the prefect, to be active in forwarding 
the matter enjoined, as he valued the favour of the 
Emperor, or wished to show himself devoted to the 
interests of the crown. Thus conjured, the Prefect 
transmitted the order to the sub-prefect and mayors 
of the communities within his department, who, sti* 
mulated by the same motives that had actuated their 
prindpal, endeavoured each to distinguish himself 
by his active compliance with the will of the Empe« 
ror, and thus merit a favourable report, as the active 
and unhesitating agent of his pleasure. 

It was the further duty of the prefects, to see that 
all honour was duly performed towards the head of 
the state, upon the days appointed for public rejoi* 
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cings^ and to remind the municipal authorities of the 
necessity of occasional addresses to the government, 
declaring their admiration of the talents, and devo- 
tion to the person, of the Emperor. These efiusions 
were duly published in the Moniteur, and, if exami- 
ned closely, would afford some of the most extraor- 
dinary specimens o^ composition which the annals of 
flattery can produce. It is sufficient to say, that a 
mayor, we believe of Amiens, affirmed, in his ecstasy 
of loyal adoration, that the Deity, after making fiuo- 
naparte, must have reposed, as after the creation of 
the universe. This, and simitar flights of rhetoric, may 
appear both impous and ridiculous, and it might have 
been thought that a person of Napoleon's sense and 
taste would have softened or suppressed them. But he 
well knew the influence produced on the public mind, 
by ringing the changes to difierent time on the same 
unvaried subject. The ideas which are often repeat- 
ed in all variety of language and expressicm, will at 
length produce an efiect on the public mind, especial- 
ly if no contradiction is permitted to reach it.- A uni- 
form which may look ridiculous on a single individual, 
has an imposii^ effect when w(mi by a large body of 
men ; and the empiric, whose extravagant advertise^ 
ment we ridicule upon the flrst perusal, often per- 
suades us, by sheer dint of repeating his own praises, 
4o pake trial of his medicine. Those who practise 
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calumny know, according to the vulgar expresgkni) 
that if they do but throw dbt sufficient, some part of 
it wiU adhere ; and acting on the same principle, for 
a contrary purpose, Buonaparte was well aware, that 
the repetition of his praises in these adulatory ad- 
dresses was calculated finally to make an impresnon 
on the nation at large^ and to obtain a degree of cre- 
dit us an expression of public opinion. 

Faber, an author too impassioned to obtain unli- 
mited credit, has given several instances of ignorance 
amongst the prefects ; many of whom, being old ge- 
nerals, were void of the information necessary for the 
exercise of a civil bfiice, and all of whom, having been, 
upon principle, nominated to a sphere of action with 
the local circumstances of which they were previously 
unacquainted, were suffidendy liable to enror. But 
the same author may be fully trusted, when he al- 
lows that the prefects could not be accused of depre- 
dation or rapine, and that such of them as improved 
their fortune during the date of their office, did so by 
economising upon their legitimate allowances. 

Such was the outline of Napoleon^s provincial ad- 
ministration, and of the agency by which it was car- 
ried on, without check or hesitation, in eveiy p^vince 
of Frimce at the same moment. The machinery has 
been in a great measure retained by the royal go- 
vernment, to whom it appeared preferable, doubtless, 
to the violent alterations which an attempt to restore 
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lite dd sppoi&lmehti^9 or cteate others of a different 
kiiiol, inust necessarily have occasibiied'. 

Bat afiiruKM^Importtot ehitage, introduced by the 
Emperar, tfadugh not (^ginating with hitn, was the 
total alteration of^tho'Iaws of the kingdom of Fraiicd, 
aadliie iivbrodttctidn of that celebrated code to which 
Napoleon assigned his name, and ok! the executioii of 
whieh his admires hare rested his claim to be Con- 
sidered aa a great benefactor to the country which he 
goreBrned. Bacon has indeed informed us, that when 
laws have been heaped upon laws, in such a state of 
oonfiiBion as to render it necessaiy to revise theih^ 
and eoUect their spirit into a new and intelli^ble 
systettit those who accomplish such an heroic task 
have a good right to be named amongst the legisla- 
tors and benefactors of mankind. It had been the 
reproach of France before the Revolution, and it 
was one of the great evils which tended to produce 
that immense and violent diange, that the various 
provinoes, towns, and subordinate divisions of the 
kingdom^ having been united in different periods to 
the geqesal body of the country, had retained in sUch 
union the esttcke of their own particular iMk aiid 
usages ; ^ the astonishment, aa well as to tiie gfeat- 
annoyance of the traveller, who,injounieyxngthrough 
France, found thai, in many important particulars,* 
the syatem and character of the laws to which hef wasr 
subjected, were altered ahnost as often a& he changed 
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hs posubones. It foUowed^frotn this diBcrepaQcy-of 
laws and subdivision of jurisdicticMEi, that the greatest 
hardships were sustained by the subjects, more espe- 
cially when, the district being of small extent, those 
fiuthorities who acted there were likely neither to 
have experience, nor cliaracier sufficient for exercise 
of the trust reposed in them. 

The evils attending such A state of things had 
been long felt, and, at various periods before the Re* 
volution, it had been proposed repeatedly to institute 
a uniform system of legislation for the wlM^e king*- 
dom. But so many different interests were com- 
promised, and such were, besides, the pressing 
occupations of the successive administrations of 
Louis XVI., and his grandfather, that the project 
was never seriously adopted or entered upon. When, 
however, the whole system of provinces, districts, and 
feudal jurisdictions, great and small, had fallen at 
the word of the Abb6 Sieyes, like an enchanted 
3astle at the dissolution of a spell, and thdr various 
aws, whether written or consuetudinary, were hur- 
ried in the ruins, all France, now united into one 
iingle and integral nation, lay open to receive any 
egislative code which the National AiSseinbly might 
lictate* But the revolutionary spirit was more fitted 
o destroy than to establish ; and was more bent upon 
^he pursuit of i)olitiGid objects, than upon affording 
he nation the protection of just and equal laws. Un- 

vox, VI. 10 
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der thoDiiectory, two ot three attempts towards dasail 
fication c^ the laws bad been made in the Council oF 
Five Hundred) but never had gone farther than a pre- 
liminarf and general report, Cambaoeres, an excels 
lent lawyer and enlightened statesman, was one of the 
first to solicit the attention of the state to this great 
and indispensable duty. . The various successive au- 
thorities had been content with passing such laws as 
affected pc^ular subjects of the day, and which (like 
that which licensed universal divorce) partook of 
the extravagance that gave them origin. The pro- 
jiect of Cambaoeres, on the contrary, embraced a 
general classification of jurisprudence through all its 
branches, although too much tainted, it is said, with 
the prevailing revolutionary opinions of the period, 
to admit its being taken for a basis, when Buona- 
parte, after his elevation, determined^ supersede 
the Republican by Monarchical forms of govern- 
ment 

After the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, Napo- 
leon saw no way more certain of assuring the popu- 
larity of that event, and connecting his own autho- 
rity with the puUic interests of France, than to re- 
sume a task which former rulars of the Republic had 
thought too heavy to be undertaken, and ,^thus, at 
once, show a becoming confidence in the stability of 
his own power, and a laudable desire of exercising 
it for the permanent advantage of the nation. An 
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order of the Consuls, dated ^4th Thermidor, in the 
year VIII., directed the Minister of Justice, with a 
committee of lawyers of eminence, to examine the 
several projects, four in number, which had been 
made towards compiling the civil code of national 
law, to give their opinion on the plan most desirable 
for accomplishing its formation, and to discuss the 
bases upon which legislation in civil matters ought 
to be rested. 

The preliminary discourse upon the first project 
of the civil code, is remarkable for the manner in 
which the reporters consider and confute the general 
and illusory views entertdned by the uninformed part 
of the public, upon the nature of the task to which 
they had been called. It is the common and vulgar 
idea, that the system of legislation may be reduced 
and simplified into a few general maxims of equity, 
sufficient to lead any judge of understanding and 
integrity, to a just decision of all questions which 
;an possibly occur betwixt man and man. It follows, 
IS a corollary to this proposition, that the various 
nultiplications of authorities, exceptions, particular 
rases, and especial provisions, which have been intro- 
luced among civilized nations, by the address of those 
}f the legal profession, are just so many expedients to 
embarrass the simple course of justice with arbitrary 
Qodifications and refinements, in order to procure 
wealth and consequence to those educated to the law, 

13 
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whose assistance must be used as its interpreters, 
and who became rich by serving litigants as guides 
through the labyrinth of obscurity which had been 
raised by themselves and their predecessors. 

Such were the ideas of the law and its professors, 
which occurred to the Parliament of Praise-God 
Barebones, when they proposed to Cromwell to abro- 
gate the whole common law of England, and dismiss 
the lawyers, as drones who did but encumber the 
national hive. Such was also the opinion of many 
of the French statesmen, who, as rash in judging of 
jurisprudence as in politics, imagined that a system of 
maxims, modified on the plan of the twelve tables of 
the ancient Romans, might serve all the purposes of a 
civil code in modem France. They who thought in 
this manner had entirely forgotten, how soon the laws 
of these twelve tables became totally insufficient for 
Rome herself— -how, in the gradual change of man- 
ners, some laws became obsolete, some inapplicable 
— how it became necessary to provide for emerging 
cases, successively by the decrees of the Senate, the 
ordinances of the people, the edicts of the Consuls, 
the regulations of the Praetors, the answers or opinions 
of learned Juris-consults, and finally^ by the rescripts, 
edicts, and novels of the Emperors, until such a mass 
of legislative matter was assembled, as scarcely the 
efforts of Theodosius or Justinian were adequate to 
bring into order, or reduce to principle^ But this, it 
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may be said, was the very subject complained of* 
The simplidty of the old laws, it Biay be urged, was 
gradually corrupted ; and hence, by the efforts of in- 
terested men, not by the natural progress of society, 
arose the complici^ed system, which is the olgect of 
such general complaint. 

The answer to this is obviousu So long as society 
remains in a simple state, men have occasion for few 
and simple laws* But when that society begins to be 
subdivided into ranks ; when duties are incurred, and 
obligations contracted, of a kind unknown in a ruder 
or earlier period, these new conditions, new duties, and 
new obligations, must be regulated by: new rules and 
ordinances, which accordingly are introduced as fast 
as they are wanted, either by the course of long cus- 
tom, or by precise legislative enactment. There is 
no doubt one species of society in which legislation 
may be much simplified; and that is, where the 
whole law of the country, with the power of enfor- 
cing it, is allowed to reside in the bosom of the 
King, or of the judge who is to administer justice. 
Such is the system of Turkey, where the Cadi is 
bound by no laws nor former precedents, save ^hat 
his conscience may discover from perusing the Ko- 
ran. But so apt are mankind to abuse unlimited 
power, and indeed so utterly imfit is human nature 
to possess it, that in all countries where the judge is 

VQi.. yi. i> 
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possessed c£ such arbitrary jurisdicdon, he is found 
accessible to bribes^ or liable to be moved by threats. 
He has' no distinct course prescribed, no beacon on 
which to direct his vessel ; and trims, therefore, hia 
sails to the pursuit of his own profit. 

The French legislative commissioners, with these 
¥iews, wisely judged it their duty to produce their civil 
eode, upon such a system as might afford, as far as 
possible, protection to the various kinds of rights 
known and acknowledged in the existing state of so- 
ciety. Less than this they could not do ; nor, in our 
opinion, is their code as yet adequate to attain that 
principal object By the implied social contract, an 
individual surrenders to the community his right of 
protecting and avenging himself, imder the reserved 
and indispensable condition that the public law shall 
defend him, or punish those by whom he has sus* 
taioed injury. As revenge has been said by Bacon 
to be a species of wild justice, so the individual pur« 
suit of justice is often a modified and legitimate pur- 
suit of revenge, which ought, indeed, to be qualified 
by the moral and religious sentiments of the party^ 
but to which law is bound to give free way, in re^ 
qiutal for the bridle which she imposes on the indul« 
gence of man'^s natural passions. The course of liti- 
gaUon, therefore, cannot be stopt ; it can only be 
diminished, by providing before-hand as many regu- 
lations as will embrace the greater number of cases 
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likely to occur, and trusting to the authority of the 
judges acting upon the spirit of the law, for llie set- 
dement of such as cannot be decided according to 
its letter. 

The organization of this great national work was 
proceeded in with the dtution and deliberation which 
the iraporUmce of the sulgeet eminently deserved. 
Bividing the subjects of legislation according to the 
usual distinctions of jurisconsults, the commission- 
ers commenced by the publication and application 
of the laws in general ; passed from that preliminary 
subject to the consideration of personal rights under 
all their various relations ; then to rights respecting 
property ; and, lastly, to those legal forms of proce- 
dure, by which the rights of citizens, whether arising 
out of personal circumstances, or as connected with 
property, are to be followed forth, explicated, and asi- 
certained. Thus adopting the division, and in some 
degree the forms, of the Institutes of Justinian, the 
commission proceeded, according to the same model, 
to consider each subdivision of this general arrange- 
ment, and adopt respecting each such maxims or bro- 
eards of general law, as were to form the future ba- 
sis of French jurisprudence. Their general princi- 
ples being carefully connected and fixed, the inge- 
nuity of the commissioners was exerted in deducing 
from them such a number of corollaries and subordi- 
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nate maxima, as might provide, so far as human in- 
genuity could, for the infinite number of questions 
that were likely to emerge on the practical appli- 
cation of the general principles to the varied and in- 
tricate transactions of human life. It may be easily 
supposed, that a task so diiScult gave rise to much 
discussion among the commissioners; and as their 
Report, when fully weighed among themselves, was 
agidn subjected to the Council g£ State, before it 
was proposed to the L^slative Body, it must be 
allowed, that every means which could be devised 
were employed in maturely considering and revising 
the great body of national law, which finally, under 
the name of the Code Napoleon, was adopted by 
France, and continues, under the title of the Civil 
Code, to be the law by which her subjects still pos- 
sess and enforce their civil rights. 

It would be doing muchu injustice to Napoleon, 
to suppress the great personal interest, which, amid 
so many calls upon his time, he nevertheless took 
in the labours of the commission. He frequently 
attended their meetings, or those of the Council of 
State, in which their labours underwent revision ; 
and, though he must be supposed entirely igno- 
rant of the complicated system of jurisprudence 
as a science, yet his acute, calculating, and argu* 
mentative mind enabled him, by the broad views 
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of genius and good sense, often to get rid of those 
subtleties by which professional persons axe occa- 
sionally embarrassed ; and to treat as cobwebs, di& 
ficulties of a technical or metaphysical character, 
which, to the jurisconsults, had the appearance of 
bonds and fetters. 

There were times, however, on the other hand, 
when Napoleon was led, by the obvious and vul- 
gar views of a question, to propose alterations 
which would have been fatal to the administration 
of justice, and the gradual enlargement and im« 
provcment of municipal law. Such was his idea, 
that advocates and solicitors ought only to be paid 
in the event of the cause being decided in fiivour 
of their client ; t» regulation which, had he ever 
adopted it, would have gone far to close the gates of 
justice ; since, what practitioner would have forfeit* 
ed at once one large portion of the means of his 
existence, and consented to rest the other upon the 
uncertainty of a gambling transaction ? A lawyer is 
no more answerable for not gaining his cause, than 
a horse-jockey for not winning the race. Neither 
can foretell with any certainty the event of the 
struggle, and each, in justice, can only be held 
liable for the utmost exertion of his skill and 
abilities. Napoleon was not aware, that litigation 
is not to be checked by preventing law-suits from 
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coming into court, but by a systematic and sage 
course of trying and deciding points of imporU 
ance, which, being once settled betwixt two litigants, 
cannot, in the same shape, or under the same cir* 
oumstances, be again the subject qf dispute aoiong 
others. 

The Civil Code of Napoleon is accompanied by a 
code of procedure in civil cases, and a code relating 
to commercial i^airs, which may be regarded as sup- 
plemental tothe main body of municipal law. There 
isy besides, a Penal Code, and a code respecting the 
procedure against persons accused under it. The 
whole forms a grand system of jurisprudenpe, drawn 
up by the most enlightened men of the age, having 
access to all the materials which the past and the 
present times afford ; and it is not surprising that it 
should have been received as a great boon by a na- 
tion^ who, in some sense, may be said, previous to 
its establishment, to have been without any fixed or 
certain piunicip^ law since the date of the Revolu- 
tion. 

But, while we admit the full merit of the Civil Code 
of France, we are under the necessity of observing, 
that the very symmetry and theoretical consistency, 
which form at first view its principal beauty, render 
it, when examined closely, less fit for the actual pur* 
poses of jurisprudence, than a system of national law, 
which, having never undergone the same operation of 
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compression, and abridgment, and condensation, to 
which that of France was necessarily subjected, 
spreads through a muhsplicity of rolumes, embraces 
an immense collection of precedents, and, to the eye 
of inexperience, seems, in comparison of the com- 
pact size and regular form of the French Code, a 
labjrrinth to which no due is afforded. It is of 
the greater importance to giro this sulgect some con- 
sideration, because it has of late been fiuhioiiable to 
iraw comparisons between the jurisprudence of Eng* 
land and that of France, and even to urge die neees* 
sity of new.modelling the former upon such a concise 
ind systematic plan as the latter exhibits. 

In arguing this point, we suppose it will be grant- 
id, that that code of institutions is the most perfect, 
^hich most effectually provides for every difficult 
rase as it emerges, and tberefinre averts as fiw as 
K>S8ible the occurrence of doubt, and, of course, of 
itigation, by giving the ^ost accurate and certmn 
nterpretation to the general rule, when applied to 
lases as they arise. Now, in this point, which 
romprehends the very essence and end of all juris- 
prudence, — the protection, namely, of the rights of 
he individual, — ^the English law is preferable to the 
i^rench in an incalculable degree; because each 
principle of English law has been the subject of 
llustration for many ages, by the most learned 
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and wise judges^ acting upon pleadings conducted * 
by the most acute and ingenious men of each succes- 
aive age. This cuirent of legal juc^ents has been 
flowing for centuries, decidbg, as they occurred, 
every question of doubt which could arise upon the 
application of general prindples to particular cir« 
cumstances ; and each individual case^ so decided, fills 
up some point which was previously disputable, and, 
becoming a rule for similar questions, tends to that 
extent to diminish the debateable ground of doubt 
and ai^ument with which the law must be surround- 
ed, like an unknown territory when it is first par- 
tially discovered. 

It is not the fault of the French jurisconsults, 
tibftt they did not possess the mass of legal authority 
ati^ng out of a regular course of decisions by a long 
succession of judges competent to the task, and pro-' 
ceeding, not upon hypothetical cases supposed by 
themselves, and sulgect only to the investigation of 
their own minds, but upon such as then actually oc* 
curred in practice, and had been fully canvassed' 
and argued in open court. The French lawyers 
had not the advantage of referring to such a train 
of decisions; each settling some new point, or 
ascertaining and confirming some one which had 
been considered as questionable. By the Revo- 
lution the ancient French courts had been de- 
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stroyed, together with their records ; theb proceed- 
ings only senred as matter of history or tradition^' 
but coiild not be quoted in support or explanation of 
a code which had no existence until after thdr de* 
struction. The commissioners endeayoured, we have 
seen, to supply this defect in their system, by draw- 
ing from their general rules such a number of corol- 
lary propositions, as might so far as possible serve 
for their application to special and particular oues. 
But rules, founded in imaginary cases, can never 
have the same weight with precedents emerging in 
actual practice, where the previous exertions of the 
lawyers have put the case in every possible light, 
and where the judge comes to the decision, not as 
the theorist, whose opinion relates only to an ideal 
hypothesis of his own mind, but as the solemn ar^ 
biter of justice betwixt man and man, after having 
attended to, and profited by, the collision and con- 
flict of opposite opinions, urged by those best qua- 
lified to state and to illustrate them. The value 
of such discussion is well known to all who have 
experience of courts of justice, where it is never 
thought surprising to hear the wisest judge confess 
that he came into court with a view of the case at 
issue wholly different from that which he was indu- 
ced to form after having given the requisite attention 
to the debate before him. But this is an advantage 
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which can never be, gained, unless in the discussiea 
of a real case ; and therefi»e the i>pinion of a judge, 
given iota re cognitOy must always be a more valua- 
ble precedent, than that which the same learned in- 
dividual could form ij^pon an abstract and hypothec 
tical question. 

It is, besides, to be considered, that the most fer- 
tile ingenuity with which any legislator can -be en- 
dued, is limited within certain bounds ; and that 
when he has racked his brain to provide for «11 the 
ideal cases which his prolific imagination can supply, 
it will be found that he has not anticipated <nr provi- 
ded for the. hundredth part of the questions which are 
sure .to occur in actual practice. To make a prac- 
tical application of what we have stated, to the re- 
lative jurisprudence of France and England, it may 
be remarked, that the Title V. of the 1st Book of 
the Civil Code, upon the subject of marriage, con- 
tains only one hundred and sixty-one propositions 
respecting the rights of pffipties, arising in difiPerent 
circumstances out of that contract, the jnost im-i 
portant known in civilized society. If we deduce 
from this gross amount, the great number of rules 
which are not doctrinal, but have only reference 
to the forms of procedure, the result will be greatly 
diminished. The English Uiw, on the other hand, 
besides its legislative enactments, is guarded, as ap- 
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pears f«om Roper's Index, by no less than a thousand 
decided cases, or precedents, each of which affords 
ground to rule any other, case in similar circum- 
stances. In this view, the certainty of the law of 
England, compared to that of France, bears the pro- 
portion of ten to one. ' 

It is, therefore, a vulgar, though a natural and 
pleasing error, to prefer the simplicity of an ingeiu- 
Qus and philosophic code of jurisprudence, to a sys- 
tem which has grown up with a. nation, augment- 
ed with its wants^ extended according to its civili* 
nation, and only become cumbrous and complicatci^l, 
because the state of society to which it applies has 
itself ffvea rise to a comjdication of relative situa- 
tions, to all of which the law is under the neces- 
sity of adaptbg itself. In this point of view, the 
Code of France may be compared to a warehouse 
built with much attention to architectural unifor- 
mity, showy in the exterior, and pleasing from the 
simplicity of its plan, but too small to hold the 
quanti^ of goods necessary to supply the public de- 
mand ; while the Common Law of England resem- 
bles the vaults of some huge Gothic building, dark 
indeed, and ill arranged, but jconiaixking an im- 
mense store of commodities, which those acquainted 
with its recesses seldom fail to be able to produce to 
s)ich as have occasion for them. The practiques, or 
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^judged caseS) in fact, form a breakwater^ as it were, 
to protect the more formal bulwark of the statute 
law ; and although they cannot be regularly jointed 
or dovetailed together, each independent decision 
fills its space on the mound, and offers a degree of 
resistance to innovation, and protection to the law^ 
in proportion to its own weight and importmce. 

The certainty of the English jurisprudence, (for, 
in spite of the ordinary opinion to the contrary, it 
has acquired a comparative degree of certainty,) rests 
upon the multitude of its decisions. The views 
which a man is disposed to entertain of his own 
rights, under the general provisions of the law, are 
usually controlled by some previous decision on the 
case ; and a reference to precedents, furnished by a 
person of skill, saves^ in most instances, the expense 
iand trouble of a law- suit, which is thus stifled in itfi 
very birth. If we are rightly informed, the number 
of actions at common law, tried in England yearly, 
does not exceed betwixt five-and-twenty and thirty 
on an average, from each county ; an incredibly small 
number, when the wealth of the kingdom is consider- 
ed, as well as the various and complicated transac* 
tions incident to the advfmced and artificial state of 
society in which we live. 

But we regard the multitude of precedents in 
English law as eminently favourable, not only to 
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the certainty of the kv, but to the liberty of the 
sutgect ; and especially as a check upmi any jiidge» 
who might be disposed to innoTate either upon the 
rights or liberties of the lieges. If a general theo- 
retical maxim of lav be presented to an unconscien- 
tious.or partial judge, he may feel himself at liberty, 
by exerting his ingenuity, to warp the right cause 
the wrong way. But if he is bound down by the 
decisions of his wise and learned predecessors, that 
judge would be venturous indeed, who should at- 
tempt to tread a different and more devious path, 
than that which is marked by the venerable traced of 
their footsteps ; especially, as he well knows that the 
professional persons around him, who might be blind- 
ed by the glare of his ingenuity in merely theoretir 
cal argument, are perfectly capable of observing and 
condemning every departure from precedent* In 
such a case he becomes sensible, that, fettled as he 
is by previous decisions, the law is in his hands, to be 
administered indeed, but not to be altered or tamper- 
ed with ; and that if the evidence be read in the 
court, there are and must be many present, who 
know as well as himself, what must, according to 



• The intelligent reader will easily be aware, that we mean not to 
say that every decision of their predecessors is necessarily binding on 
the judges of the day. Xiaws themselves become obsolete, and so do 
the decisions which have maintained and enforced them. 
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precedent, be the yerdict, or the deciaon; These 
are conriderations which never can restrain ot fetter 
a judge, who is only called upon to give hiff own ex- 
planation of the general principle brie% expressed 
in a short code, and susceptible therefore of a ywtoty 
o{ interpretations, from which he may at pleasure 
'Select that which may be most favourable to his un* 
consd^tious or partial purposes. 

It follows, also, frsm the paucity of laws aiflbrded 
%y a code constructed not by the growth of time, bat 
suggested by the ingenuity of theorists suddenly 
called to the task, and, considering its immense an- 
portance, executing it in haste, that many pifovisicms, 
most important for the exercise of justice, must, of 
course, be neglected in the French Code. For exam- 
ple, the whole law of evidence, the very key and cor- 
ner-stone of justice between man and man, has been 
strangely overlooked in the French jurisprudence. It 
is plain, that litigation may proceed for ever, unless 
there be some previous adjustment (called technically 
an issue) betwixt the parties, at the sight of the judge, 
tending to ascertain their averments in point of fact, 
as also the relevancy of those averments to the deter- 
mination of the cause. In England, chiefly during 
the course of last century, the Law of Evidence has 
grown up tQ a degree of perfection, which has tend- 
ed, perhaps more than any other cause, at once to 
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prevent and to Bborten Ikigatioii. If we pass ttotn 
the civil to the penal mode of procedure in Franco, 
:he British lawyer is yet more shocked by a course, 
vhich seems* in his view totdly to invert and con- 
bund every idea which he has received upon the 
aw of evidence. Our law, it is weU known, is in 
lothing so scrupulous as in any conduct towards 
he prisoner, which may have the most indirect ten*, 
lency to entrap him into bearing evidence against 
limself. Law sympadiizes in such a case with the 
railties of humanity, and, aware of the consequenee 
rhich judicial inquiries must always have on the 
lind of the feimid and ignorant, never pushes the 
juunination of a suspected person farther than he 
imself, in the natural hope of giving such an ac* 
3unt of himself as may procure his liberty, shall 
iioose to reply to it. 

In France, on the contrary, the whole trial seme- 
mes resolves into a continued examination and cross* 
luuniuation of the prisoner, who is not only under 
e necessity of giving his original statement of the 
rcumstances on which he founds his defence, but 

confronted repeatedly with the witnesses, and re- 
^atedly required to recondle his own statement of 
le case with that which these have averred. With 
spect to the character of evidence, the same loose- 
^88 of practice exbts. No distinction seems to be 
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made between that which is hearsay and that which is 
direct; that which is spontaneoudy ^tcd, and that 
^hidi is extracted, or perhaps su^;e8ted, by leading 
qnestbns. All this is contrary to what we are taught 
to consider as the essence of justice towards the ac- 
cused. The u$e of the rack is, indeed, no koger 
admitted to extort the confession, but the mode of 
judicial examination seems to uib a species of moral 
torture, under which a timid and ignorant, though 
iniy>Gent man, is very likely to be involved in such 
Qontmdicdons and inextricable confusion, that he may 
be under the necessity of throwing away his life by 
not knowing how to frame his defence. 

We shall not protract these remarks on the Code 
Napoleon; the rather that we must frankly confess, 
that the manners and customs of a country make the 
greatest difference with respect to its laws, and that 
a system may work well in France, and answer all 
the purposes of jurisprudence, which in England 
would be thought very inadequate to the purpose. 
The humane institution which allows the accused the 
benefit of counsel, is a privUege which the English law 
does not permit to the accused, and may have its own 
weight, in count^balancing some of the inconveni- 
ences to which he is subjected in Franca It seems 
also probable, that the deficiencies in the Code, ari- 
ing from, its repent origin and compressed form, 
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must be gradaally remedied as in Eii{^«]id, by the 
course of dedsions proneoneed by intelligent and 
learned judges ; and that what we How statu as an 
objeedon to the system/ will gradnalfy disappear ml* 
der the influence of time. 

Considered as a prodttetioti of human science and 
a mimual of legislative sagacity, the Code may chal- 
lenge general admiration fbr the dear ttid wise man- 
ner in whidi the asdoms are drawn up and expressedi 
There are but few peculiarities making a difference 
betwixt its principles and those of the Roman law^ 
which has in most contracts claimed to be itonsider* 
ed as the modie^ of judicial regulation. The most 
remarkable occurs, perhaps,4n the ardcles regulating 
what is called the Family Coundl ; a sulject whitfh 
does not seem of importance suffident to daim much 
attention. 

The Civil Code bdng thus ascertained^ prevision 
was made for its regular administration by suitable 
crourts ; the judges of which did not, as befinre the Re- 
volution, depend for their emoluments upon fees pay^ 
able by the litigants, but were Compensated by suit- 
able salaries at the expense of the public. As France 
does net supply that class of persons who form what 
is called in England the unpaid magistracy, the 
French justices of peace recdved a small salary of 
from 800 to 1 80 firatics. Above them in rank eame 
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judges in the first instance, whose sdaries amounted 
to 8000 francs at the utmost. The judges of the 
supreme tribunals enjoyed about four or five thou- 
sand francs ; and those of the High Court of Cas- 
sation had not more than ten thousand francs, which 
scarcely enabled them to live and keep some rank 
in the metropolis. But, though thus underpaid, the 
situation of the French judges was honourable in 
the eyes of the country, and they maintained its 
character by activity and impartiality in thdr judicial 
functions. 

The system of juries had been introduced in cri- 
minal cases, by the acclamation of the Assembly. 
Buonaparte found them, however, scrupulously res- 
tive and troublesome. There may be some truth 
in the charge, that they were averse from conviction, 
where a loop-hole remained for acquitting the cri- 
minal; and that many audacious crimes remained 
unpunished, from the punctilious view which the ju- 
ries took of their duty. But it was from other mo- 
tives than those of the public weal that Napoleon 
made an early use of his power, for the purpose of 
forming special tribunals, invested with a half mili- 
tary character, to try all such crimes as assumed a 
political' complexion, with power to condemn without 
the suffirage of a jury. We have already alluded to 
this infringement of the most valuable political rights 
of the subject, in giving some account of the trials of 
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Gre(H*ges, Pichegni, and More»iL No jury would 
ever bave brought in a yerdict against the latter, 
whose sole crime was his communication with Piche- 
gru ; a point of suspicion certainly, but no proof 
whatever of positive guilt. Political causes being 
out of the field, the trial by jury was retained in the 
French Code, so far asxq^rded criminal questions ; 
and the general administration of justice seems to 
have been rery well calculated for protecting the 
right, and punishing that which is wrong. 

The fiscal operations of Buonaparte were those 
jf which the subjects complained the most, as mdeed 
these are generally the grievance to which the peo« 
pie in every country are the most sensible. High 
taxes were imposed on the French people, rendered 
lecessary by the expenses of the government, which, 
with all its accompaniments, were very consider- 
ible ; and although Buonaparte did all in his power 
;o throw the charge of the eternal wars which he 
vsLgei upon the countries which he overran or sub- 
lued, yet so far does the waste of war exceed any 
emolument which the armed hand can wrest from 
he sufierers, so imperfect a proportion do the gains 
)f the victor bear to the losses of the vanquished, 
hat after all the revenue which was derived from 
breign countries, the continual campaigns of the 
Emperor proved a constant and severe drain upon 
he produce of French industry. So rich, however, 
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IB the soil of France, such are the extent of her re-^ 
sources, such the patience and activity of her in- 
halntants, that she is qualified, if not to produce 
at once the large capitals which England can raise 
upon her national credit, yet to support the pay- 
ment of a train of heavy annual imposts for a much 
longer period, and with less practical inconveniaice. 
The agriculture of France had been extremely im- 
proved since the breaking up of the great estates into 
smaller portions, and the abrogation of those feudal 
burdens which had pressed upon the cultivators; 
and it might be considered as flourishing, in spite of 
war taxes, and, what was worse, the conscription it- 
self. Under a fixed and secure, though a severe and 
despotic government, property was protected, and 
agriculture received the best encouragement, namely, 
the certainty conferred on the cultivator of reaping 
the crop which he sowed. 

It was far otherwise with commerce, which the 
maritime war, carried on so long and with such un- 
mitigated severity, had very much injured, and the 
utter destruction of which was in a manner perfected 
by Buonaparte^s adherence to the continental system. 
This, indeed, was the instrument by which in the 
long run he hoped to ruin the^commerce of his rival, 
but the whole weight of which fell in the first instance 
on that of France, whose sea-ports showed no other 
^hipping save coasters and fishing* vessels ; while the 
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trade of Marseilles) Bourdeaux, Nantes, and other 
great commercial towns, had in a great measure ceased 
to exist. The government of the Emperor was pro- 
portionally unpopular in those cities ; and although 
men kept silence, because surrounded by the spies of 
a jealous and watdiful despotism, their dislike to the 
existing state of things could not entirely be con- 
cealed. 

On the other hand, capitalists, who had sums in- 
vested in the public funds, or who were concerned with 
the extensive and beneficial contracts for the equip- 
ment and supply of Napoleon^s large armies, with 
all the numerous and influential persons upon whom 
any part of the gathering in or expenditure of the 
public money devolved, were necessarily devoted to a 
government, under which, in spite of the Emperor^s 
vigilance, immense profits were often derived, er&i 
after those by whom they were made had rendered 
to the ministers, or perhaps the generak, by whom 
they were protected, a due portion of the spoil. Eco- 
nomist and calculator as he was, to a most superior 
degree of excellence. Napoleon seems to have been 
utterly unable, if he really sincerely desired, to put 
an end to the peculations of those whom he trusted 
with power. He firequendy, during his conversa* 
tions at Saint Helena, alludes to the venality and 
corruption of such as he employed in the high. 
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est offices, but irhose sordid practices seem never to 
have occurred to him in the way of objection to his 
making use of their talents. Fouch69 Talleyrand, 
and others, are thus stigmatized ; and as we well know 
how long, and upon how many difiPerent occasions, 
he employed those statesmen, we cannot but suppose 
that whatever may have been his sentiments as to the 
meuy he was perfectly willing to compound with their 
peculation, in order to have the advantage of their 
abilities. Even when practices of this kind were 
too gross to be passed over, Napoleon'^s mode of 
censuring and repressing them was not adapted to 
show a pure sense of morality on his own part, or 
any desire to use extraordinary rigour in prevent- 
ing them in future. This conclusion we form fiom 
the following anecdote which he conununicated to 
Las Cases :-—' 

' Speaking of generals, and praising the disinterest- 
edness of some, he adds, Massena, Augereau, Brune, 
and others, were undaunted depredators. Upon one 
occasion, the rapacity of the first of these generals 
had exceeded the patience of the Emperor. His 
mode of punishing him was peculiar. He did not 
dispossess him of the command, of which he had ren- 
dered himself unworthy by such an unsoldier-like 
vice-»he did not strip the depredator by judicial 
sentence of bis ilUwon gains, and restore them to 
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those from whom they were plundered-^but, in or- 
der to make the general Bensible that he had pro* 
ceeded too far, Buonaparte drew a bill upon the 
banker of the delinquent, for the sum of two or 
three millions of francs, to be placed to Massena's 
debit, and the credit of the drawer. Great was 
the embarrassm^it of the banker, who dared not re- 
fuse the Imperial order, while he humbly hesitated, 
that he could not safely honour it without the autho- 
rity of his prindpaL *^ Pay the money,^ was the 
Emperor^s reply, " and let Massena refuse to give 
you credit at his periL^ The money was paid ac- 
cordingly, and placed to that generates debit, witb^ 
out his venturing to start any olgections. This was 
not punishing peculation, but partaking in its gains ; 
and the spirit of the transaction approached nearly 
to that described by Le Sage, where the Spanish 
minister of state insists on sharing the bribes given 
to his secretary. 

Junot, in like manner, who, upon his return from 
Portugal, gave general scandal by the display of 
diamonds, and other wealth, which he had ac- 
quired in that oppressed country, received from Buo*- 
naparte a friendly hint to be more cautious in such 
exhibitions. But his acknowledged rapacity was 
never thought of as a reason disqualifying him for 
being presently afterwards sent to the government of 
Illyria. 
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We are iitformed in another of die Emperor's ecna* 
munioatioiui, that his Coundl of State was of admi- 
rable use to him in die severe iiiqfiisiuon wliicli he was 
desirous pfmaking into the puUicaceonnts. The pro- 
ceedings of diis Star Chamber^ and th^fear of being 
transmitted to the cognition of the Grand Judge, 
usually brought the culprits to composition; and 
when diey bad disgorged one, two, or diree nullions, 
the government was enridied, or, accordmg to Bao- 
naparte^s ideas, the hiws were satisfied.* The tradi 
seems to be, that Buonaparte, diopgh he contemned 
wealth in his own persop, was aware diat avarice, 
whidi, after all, is but a secondary and sordid spe- 
cies of ambition, is the most powerful motive lo 
mean and vulgar minds ; and he willingly advanced 
gold to those who chose to prey upon it, so long as 
dieir efforts ftcilitated his possessing and retaining 
the mdimited audioiity to which he had reached. 
In a country where distress and disaster of every 
kind, public and private, h^d enabled many to raise 
large finrtunes Iqr brokerage and agiotage, a monied 
interest of a peculiar character was soon formed, 
whose hopes were o£ course rested on the wonderfiil 
ruler, by whose gigantic ambition new schemes of 



* Las Cases, Tom. I. partie 2de, p. 270. 
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specubtum were opened in oonstant miooeMon» and 
whose unrivalled talents seemed to have foond the 
art cS orowning the most difficult undertakings iritb 
success. 

It might be tfaouglfat that the manufiMtming inte* 
rest must have perished in France, from the same 
reasons which so stnmgly and unfaYounhly afflicted 
the commerce of that oauntry. In ceasxng to import, 
there must indeed have been a corresponding dimi- 
nution of the demand for goods to be exported, 
whedier these were the growth of the soil, or the 
produedions of French labour. Accordingly, thb re? 
suit had in a great degree taken^laoe, and there was 
a decrease to a large amount in those goods which the 
French were accustomed to export in exchange for the 
various commodities supplied to them by Britbh trade. 
But, though the real and legitimate stimulus to manu- 
factures had thus ceased, Napoleon had substituted an 
artificial one, which had, to a certain extent, supplied 
the place of the natural trade. We must remark, 
that Napoleon, practically and personally frugal, was 
totally a stranger to tiie sdence of Political Economy. 
He ner^ received or acted upon the idea, tiiat a 
liberal system of commerce operates most widely in 
diffusing the productions which are usually the sub- 
jects of exchange, and in aSbrding to every coun- 
try the greatest share of the bounties of nature, 
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or ihe produce of industry at the easiest rates. On 
the contrary, he had proceeded to act against the 
commerce of England, as, in a military capacity, he 
vould have done in regard to the water which sup- 
plied a t)esieged city. He strove to cut it off, and 
altogether to destroy it, and to supply the absence of 
its productions by such substitutes as France could 
furnish. Hence, the factitious encouragement ^ven 
to the French manu&ctures, not by the natural de- 
mand of the country, but by the bounties and pro- 
hibitions by which they were guarded. Hence, the 
desperate efforts made to produce a species of sugar 
from yarious substances, especially from the beet- 
root To this unnatural and unthrifty experiment, 
Buonaparte used to attach so much consequence, 
that a piece of the new composition, which, with 
much time and trouble, had been made to approzi- 
nmte the quality of ordinary loaf-sugar, was preser- 
ved in a glass-case over the Imperial mantle- piece; 
and a pound or two of beet-sugar, highly r^ned, 
was sent to foreign courts, to illustrate the means by 
which Napoleon consoled his sulgects for the evils 
incumbent on the continental system. No way of 
flattering or gratifying the Emperor was so certain, 
as to appear eager in supporting these views ; and it 
is said that one of his generals, when tottering in the 
Imperial good graces, regained the favour of 
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master, by planting the whole of a consideraUe 
estate with beet-root In these, and on similar oe- 
casions. Napoleon, in his eager desire to produce 
the commodity desiderated, became regardless of 
those considerations which a manufacturer first as« 
certains when about to commence his operajjtions, 
namely, the expense at which the -article can be 
produced, the price at which it can be disposed 
of, and its fitness for the market which it is intend- 
ed to supply. The various encouragements giyen 
to the cotton manufacturers, and others, in France^ 
by which it was designed to supply the want of Bri- 
tish goods, proceeded upon a system equally illiberal 
and impolitic Still, however, the expensive boun- 
ties, and forced sales, which the influence of go* 
vernment afforded, enabled these manufacturers to 
proceed, and furnished employment to a certain num« 
ber of men, who were naturally grateful for the {ho* 
taction which they received from the Emperor. In the 
same manner, although no artificial jet-d^eau, upon the 
grandest scale of expense, can so much refiresh the 
face of nature, as the gentle and general influence 
of a natural shower, the former will nevertheless have 
the effect of feeding and nourishing such vegetable 
productions as are within the reach of its limited in« 
Auence It was thus, that the efforts of Napoleon 
at jencoutaging arts and manufactures, though pro- 
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ceeding on mistftkeii principles, produced, in the 
fint instance, results apparently beneficiaL 

We have already had occasion to observe the im- 
mense public works which were undertaken at the 
expense of Buonaparte's goyemment. Temples, 
bridges, and aqueducts, are, indeed, the coin with 
which arbitrary princes, in all ages, have endeavour- 
ed to compensate for the liberty of which the peo- 
ple are deprived* Such monuments are popular 
with the dtisens, because the enjoyment of them is 
common to ail, and the monarch is partial to a style 
of expenditure promising more plausibly than any 
other, to extend the memory of his present great- 
ness far into the bosom of futurity. Buonaparte was 
not, and could not be, insensible to either of these 
motives. His mind,was too much enlarged to seek 
enjoyment in any of the ordinary objects of exclusive 
gratification ; and imdoubtedly, he who had done so 
much to distinguish himself durfaag his life above 
ordinary mortals, must have naturally desired that 
his public works should preserve his fame to future 
ages. Accordingly, he undertook and executed 
some of the most splendid labours oi modem times. 
The road over die Simplon, and the basins at An- 
twerp, may be always appealed to as gigantic speci- 
mens of his public spirit 

On tbe other hand, as we have before hinted, Na- 
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poleon somethnea aimed at prodttcing immediate ef- 
fect, by proposals and plans hastily adopted, as hastily 
decreed, and given in full form to the gOTemment 
journal ; but which were eidbier abandoned immedi- 
ately after having been commenced, or perhaps, 
never advanced farther than the plan announced in 
the Monitenr. - Buonaparte'^s halnts of activity, his 
powers of deciding with a single glance upon most 
points of either militaiy or dvil engineering, were li- 
berally drawn upon to strike his sulgects with wonder 
and admiration. During the few peaceful intervals of 
his reign, his impatience of inaction found amuse^ 
ment in traversing, with great rapidity, and often 
on the shortest notice, the various departments in 
France. Travelling with incredible celerity, though 
usually accompanied by the Empress Josephine, he 
had no sooner visited any town of consequence, 
than he threw himself on horsebaek, and, followed 
only by his aide-de-camp and his mameluke Rus« 
tan, who with difficulty kept him in view, he took a 
flying survey of the place, its capadties of improve- 
ment, or the inconveniences which attached to^ it 
With this local knowledge, thus rapidly acquired, 
he gave aucUence to the municipal authorities, and 
overwhelmed them very often with liberal and long 
details concerning the place round which he had 
galloped for the first time, but in which they had 
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spent their days. Amazement at the extent and faci* 
litjr of the Emperor's powers of observation, was thus 
universally excited, and his hints were recorded in the 
Moniteur, for the admiration of France. Some pub- 
lic work, solicited by the municipality, or suggested 
by the eidightened benevolence of the Emperor him- 
self, was then projected, but which, in many, if not 
most cases, remained unexecuted ; the imperial fimds 
not being in all circumstances adequate to the splen* 
dour of Napoleon^s undertakings, or, which was the 
more frequent case, some new absorbing war, or pro- 
ject of ambition, occasioning every other object of 
expenditure to be postponed. 

Even if some of Buonaparte'^s most magnificent 
works of public splendour had been completed, there 
is room to doubt whether they would have been at* 
tended with real advantage to his power, bearing the 
least proportion to the influence which their grandeur 
necessarily produces upon the imagination. We look 
with admiration, and indeed with astonishment, on 
the splendid dock-yards of the Scheldt ; but had they 
been accomplished, what availed the building of first- 
rates, which France could hardly find sailors to man ; 
which, being manned, dared not venture out of the 
river ; or, hazarding themselves upon the ocean, were 
sure to become the prizes of the first British men-of- 
war with whom they chanced to encounter ? Almost 
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all this profuse e3qpen8e went to the mere purpoflcs of 
vaiB-glory ; for more mischief would have been done 
to British commerce, which Buonaparte knew well 
was the assailable point, by six privateers from Dun« 
kirk, than by all the ships of the line which he could 
build at the new and most ezpensiye dock-yard of 
Antwerp, with Brest and Toulon to boot 

In such cases as these. Napoleon did, in a most 
efficient manner, that which he ridiculed the Direc* 
tory for being unable to do— he wrought on the ima* 
gination of the French nation, which indeed had been 
already so dazzled by the extraordinary things he 
had accomplished, that, had he promised them still 
greater prodigies than were implied in the magni- 
ficent works which he directed to be founded, they 
might still have been justified in expecting the per« 
formance of his predictions. And it must be ad« 
mitted, looking around the city of Paris, and tra« 
veiling through the provinces of France, that Buo« 
naparte has, in the works of peaceful £^andeur, left a 
stamp of magnificence, not unworthy of the soaring 
and at the same time profound spirit, which accom- 
plished so many wonders vn warfare. 

The personal and family life of Napoleon was 
skilfully adapted to his pre-eminent station. If he 
had foibles connected with pleasure and passion, they 
were so carefully veiled as to remain unknown to the 
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world-«-at least, they were not manifested by atny 
of those weaknesses which might serve to lorwer the 
Emperor to the stamp of common men. His con- 
duct towards the Empress Josephine was regular 
and exemplary. .From their accestton to grandeiar 
till the fatal divorce, as Napoleon once termed it, 
they shared the privacy of the same apartm^t, and 
for many years partook the same bed. Josephine 
is said, indeed, to have given her husband, upon 
whom she had many dwns, some annoyance by her 
jealousy, to which he patiently submitted, and esca- 
ped the reproach thrown on so many heroes and men 
of genius, that, proof to everything else, thqr are not 
so against the allurements of female seduction. What 
amours he had were of a passing character. No 
woman, excepting Josephine and her successor, who 
exercised their lawful and rightful influence, was ever 
known to possess any power over him. 

The dignity of his throne was spl^didly and mag* 
nificently maintained, but the expense was still limit- 
ed by that love of order which arose out of Buona- 
parte^s powers of arithmetical calculation habitually 
and constantly employed, and the trusting to which, 
contributed, it may be, to that external regularity and 
decorum which he always supported. In speaking 
of his own peculiar taste, Buonaparte said that his 
favourite work was a book of logarithms, and his 

11 
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choicest amusement was working out the problems* 
The individual to whom the Emperor made this sin* 
golar avowal mentioned it with surprise to an officer 
near his person, who assured him, that not only did 
Napoleon amuse himself with arithmetical ciphers, 
and the theory of computation, but that he frequent- 
ly brought it to bear on his domestic expenses, and 
diverted himself with comparing the price at which 
particular articles were charged to him, with the rate 
which, they ought to have cost at the fair market 
price, but which, for reasons unnecessary to state, 
was in general greatly exceeded. Las Cases mentions 
his detecting such an overcharge in the gold fringe 
which adorned one of his state apartments. A still 
more curious anecdote- respects a watch which the 
most eminent artist of Paris had orders to finish with 
his utmost skill, in a style which might become a gift 
from the Emperor of France to his brother the King 
of Spain. Before the watch was out of the artistes 
hands. Napoleon received news of the battle of Vit- 
toria. ^^ All is now over with Joseph,^ were almost 
his first words after receiving the intelligence. ** Send 

to countermand the order for the watch.^* 

« 

Properly considered, this anecdote indicates no in^^ 



* The watch, half completed, remained in the hands of the artiac, 
and is now the property of the Duke of M^ellington. 
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differenoe as to his tsother^s fiit^ nor aiiziely about 
saying a petty snm ; it was the rigid calcnlation of a 
profiessed accountant, whose habits of accuracy induce 
him to faring every loss to a distinct balance, however 
trivial the off-set may be. But although die Empe- 
ror'^s econcMuy descended to minute trifles, we are not 
to suppose that am<mg such was its natural sphere. 
On the contrary, in the first year of the Consukte, 
he discovered and rectified an error in the statement 
of the revenue, to the amount of no less than two 
millions of francs, to the prejudice of the state. In 
another instance, with the skill which only a natural 
taste for calculation brought to excellence by con- 
stant practice could have attained, he discovered an 
enormous overcharge of more than sixty thousand 
firancs in the pay-accounts of the garrison of Paris. 
Two such discoveries, by the head magistrate, must 
have gone far to secure r^ularity in the departments 
in which they were made, in future. 

Attending to this remi^kable peculiarity throws 
much light on the character of Buonaparte. It was 
by dint of his rapid and powerful combinations that 
he succeeded as a general ; and the same laws of cal- 
culation can be traced through much of his public and 
private life. 

The palace charges, and ordinary expenses of 
the Emperor, were completely and accurately re- 
gulated by his Imperial Majesty's own calculation. 
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e boasted to have so amplified the ezpenditare of 
e ancient Kings of France, that his hunting esta« 
ishment, though maintained in the utmost splen-* 
>ur, cost a consideraUe sum less than that of the 
ourbons. But it must be recoUected, first, that 
apoleon was free from the oUigation which sub- 
cted the Bourbons to the extravagant expenses 
iiich attended the high appointments of their house* 
id ; secondly, that under the Imperial goyemment^ 
e whole estahlishment of falccmry was abolished ; 
sport which is, in the opinion of many, more stri« 
ngly picturesque and interesting than any other 
iriety of the chase ; and which, as it infers a royal 
pense, belongs properly to sovereign princes. 
The Imperial court was distinguished not only by 
severe etiquette^ but the grandees, by whom its 
mcipal duties were discharged, were given to un- 
rstand, that the utmost magnificence of dress and 
uipage was required from them upon public occa- 
»ns. It was, indeed, a subject of complaint amongst 
e servants of the Crown, that thoi^sh Buonaparte 

• 

s in many respects attentive to their interests, gave 
em opportunities of acquiring wealth, invested them 
th large dotations and endowments, and firequentiy 
listed them with an influence not easily withstood in 
e accomplishment of advantageous marriages ; yet 
11 the great expenditure at which they were required 
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to support their appearance at the Imperial court, pre- 
vented their reaUzing any fortune which could pro- 
vide effectually for their family. This expense Buo- 
naparte loved to represent, as a tax which he made 
his courtiers pay to support the manufactures of 
France ; but it was extended so far as to show plain- 
ly, that, determined as he was to establish his no- 
bility on such a scale as to grace his court, it was 
fiur from being his purpose to permit them to assume 
any real power, or to form an existing and influential 
barrier between the crown and the people. The same 
inference is to be drawn from the law of France con- 
cerning succession in landed property, which is in 
ordinary cases equally divided amongst the children 
of the deceased ; a circumstance which must effec- 
tually prevent the rise of great h^editary influence. 
And although, for the support of dignities granted 
by the Crown, and in some other cases, an entail of a 
portion of the favoured person's estate, called a Ma- 
jor(U^ is permitted. to follow the title, yet the pro- 
portion is so small as to give no considerable weight 
to those upon whom it devolves. 

The composition of Buonaparte'^s court was singu- 
lar. Amid his military Dukes and Mareschals were 
mingled many descendants of the old noUesse, -who 
had been struck out of the lists of emigration. On 
these Buonaparte spread the cruel reproach, ^^ I offer- 
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cd them rank in my army— they declined the service ; 
—I opened my antichambers to them— they rushed 
in and filled them.^ In this the Emperor did not 
do justice to the ancient noblesse of France. A 
great many resumed their natural situation in the 
military ranks of their country, and a still greater 
mimber declined, in any capacity, to bend the knee 
to him, whom they could only consider as a success- 
M usurper. 

The ceremonial of the Tuilleries was upon the 
most splendid scale, the public festivals were held 
with the utmost magnificence, and the etiquette was 
of the most strict and indefeasible character. To 
all this Buonaparte himself attached consequence, as 
ceremonies characterising the spirit and dignity of 
his government ; and he had drilled even his own 
mind into a veneration for all those outward forms 
connected with royalty, as accurately as if they had 
been during his whole life the special subject of his 
attention. There is a curious example given by 
Monsieur Las Cases. Buonaparte, in good-humour« 
ed trifling, had given his follower the titles of your 
highness, your lordship, and so forth, amidst which 
it occurred to him, in a fit of abstraction, to use the 
phrase, " Your Majesty." The instant that the 
word, sacred to his own ears, had escaped him, the 
humour of frolic was ended, and he resumed a seri« 
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0U8 tone, with the air of one who feek that he has let 
his pleasantry trespass upon an unheooming and al- 
most hallowed subject 

There were many of Buonaparte^s friends and fol- 
lowers, bred, like himself, under the influence of the 
Revolution, who doubted the policy of his entering 
into such a strain of imitation of t^e ancient courts of 
Europe^ and of his appearing anxbus to emulate them 
in the only points in which he must necessarily faO, 
antiquity and long observance giving to ancient usages 
an effect upon the ima^nation, which could not pos- 
sibly attach to the same ceremonial introduced into a 
court of yesterday. These would willingly have seen 
the dignity of their master^s court rested upon its real 
and pre-eminent importance, and would have desired, 
that though Republican principles were abandoned, 
something of the severe and manly simplicity of Re- 
publican manners should have continued to character- 
ise a throne whose site rested upon the Revolution. 
The courtiers who held such opinions were at liberty 
to draw consolation from the personal appearance and 
habits of Napoleon. Amid the gleam of embroidery^ 
of orders, decorations, and all that the etiquette of a 
court demands to render ceremonial at once accurate 
and splendid, the person of the Emperor was to be 
distbguished by his extreme simplicity of dress and 
deportment. A plain uniform, with a hat having no 
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odier (mameBt than a small tliiee**eoloiired codcade, 
was the dress of him who bestowed all these gorge- 
ous decorations, and in honour of whom these costly 
lobes of ceremonial had been exhibited. Perhaps 
Napoleon might be of opinion, that a person under 
die common sise, and in his latter days somewhat 
oorpalent, was unfit for the display of rich dresses ; 
or it is m<Hre likely he desired to intimate, that al- 
though he exacted from others the strict observance 
of etiquette, he held that the Imperial dignity placed 
him above any reciprocal obligation towards them. 

Perhaps, also, in limiting his persmial expenses, 
and avoiding that of a splendid royal wardrobe, Buo- 
naparte might indulge that love of calculation and 
order, which we have noticed as a leading point of 
his character. But his utmost eflbrts could not car- 
ry a similar spirit of economy ainong the female part 
of his Imperial fiimily ; and it may be a consolation 
to persons of less consequence to know, that in this 
respect the Emperor of half the world was nearly as 
powerless as they may feel themselves to be. Jose- 
phine, with all her amiable quafities, was profuse, after 
the general custom of Creoles, and Pauline de Bor- 
ghese was no less so. The effi>rt8 of Napoleon to 
fimit their expenses, sometimes gave rise to singular 
scenes. Upon one occasion, the Emperor found in 
company of Josephine a certain milliner of high re- 
putation and equal expense, with whom he had dis- 
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chai^d his wife to have any dealiBgs. Incensed at 
this breach of his orders, h^ directed the foarchande 
des mode* to be conducted to the Bicetre ; but the 
number of carriages which brought the wives of his 
principal courtiers to consult her in captivity, con- 
vinced him that the popularity of the miUmer was 
too powerful even for his Imperial authority ; so he 
wisely dropped a contention which must have seemed 
ludicrous to the public, and the artist was set at 
liberty, to charm and pillage the gay world of Paris 
at her own pleasure. 

On another occasion, the irregularity of Jose- 
phine in the article of expense, led to an incident 
which reminds us of an anecdote in the history of 
some Oriental Sultan. A creditor of the Empress, 
become desperate from delay, stopped the Imperial 
caleche^ in which the Emperor was leaving St Cloud, 
with Josephine by his side, and presented his account 
with a request of payment Buonaparte did as Sala^ 
din would have done in idmilar circumstances — ^he foe- 
gave the man''s boldness in consideration of the justice 
of his daim, and caused the debt to be immediately 
settled. In fact, while blaming the expense and ir- 
r^ularity which occasioned such demands, his sense 
of justice, and his family affection, equally inclined 
him to satisfy the creditor. 

The same love of order, as a ruling principle of 
bis government, must have rendered Buonaparte a 
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severe censor of all puUie breaches of the decencies of 
society. Public morals are in themselves the accom- 
plishment and fulfilment of all laws ; they alone 
constitute a national code. Accordingly, the man* 
ners of die Imperial court were under such r^ula- 
tion as to escape public scandal, if they were not 
beyond secret suspidon.* In the same manner, gam-> 
bling, the natural and favourite vice of a court, was 
not practised in that of Buonaparte, who discounte- 
nanced high play by every means in his power. But 
he suffered it to be licensed to an immense and 
frightful extent, by the minister of his police ; nor 
can we give him the least credit when he affirms, that 
the gambling-houses which paid such immense rents 
to Fouch^, existed without his knowledge. Na^ 
poleon^s own assertion cannot make us bdieve that 
he was ignorant of the principal source of revenue 
which supported his police. He compounded, on this 
as on other occasions, with a good will, in considera- 
tion of the personal advantage which he derived 
from it 

In the public amusements of a more general kind, 
Buonaparte took a deep Interest He ofken attend- 



• We again repeat, that we totally disbelieve the gross infamies 
imputed to Napoleon within Ids own family, although sanctioned by 
the evidence of the Memoirs of Fouch^ Neither Buonaparte'a 
propensities nor his faults were those of a voluptuary. 
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ei the theatre, though commonly in priyate, and 
without edat His own taste, as well as political 
dicumstancesy led him to encourage the amuse- 
ments of the stage; and the celebrated Talma, 
whose decided talents placed him at the head of the 
French performers, receiyed, as well in personal 
notice fiom the Emperor, as through the more sub* 
stantial medium of a pension, an assurance, that 
the kindness which he had shown in early youth to 
the little Corncan student had not been forgotten. 
The strictest care was taken that nothing should be 
admitted on the stage which could awaken feelii^ or 
recdlections unfavourable to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. When the acute wit of the Parisian audience 
seieed on some expression mt incident which had 
any analogy to public affairs, the greatest pains were 
taken, not only to prevent the circumstance from re^* 
curring, but even to hinder it from getting into ge- 
neral circulation. This secrecy respecting what oc- 
curred in public, could not be attained in a free coun- 
try, but was easily accomplished in one where the 
puUic papers, the general organs of intelligence, were 
under the strict and unremitted vigilance of the go^ 
vemment 

There were periods when Buonaparte, in order to 
gain the approbation and sympathy of those who 
claim the exclusive title of lovers of liberty, was 
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not unwilling to be thought the hitod of liberal 
opinions, and was heard to express himself in faroor 
of the liberty of the press, and other checks upon 
the executive authority. To reconcile his opinions 
(or rather what he threw out as his opinions) with a 
practice diametrically opposite, was no easy matter, 
yet he sometimes attempted it On obsenring one 
or two persons, who had been his silent and surpri- 
sed auditors on such an occasion, unable to sup^ 
press some appearance of incredulity, he immediate- 
ly entered upcm his defence. ^' I am,^^ he said, 
^^ at bottom, and naturally, for a fixed and limited 
goYemment. You seem not to belieye me, perhaps 
because you conceive my opinions and practice are 
at variance. But you do not consider the necessity 
arising out of persons and drcumstanoes. Were I to 
relax the reins for an instant, you would see a gene* 
ral confusion. Neither you nor I, probably, would 
spend another night in the Tuilleries.^^ 

Such declarations have often been finmd in the 
mouths of those, who have seized upon an unlawful 
degree of authority over their species. Cromwell 
was forced to dissolve the Parliament, though he 
besought the Lord rather to slay him. State neces- 
sity is the usual plea of tyrants^ by which they seek to 
impose on themselves and others ; and, by resorting 
to such an apology, they pay that tribute to truth in 
their language, to which their practice is in the most 
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decided opposition. But if there are any to whom 
such an excuse may appear valid, what can be, or 
must be, their sentiments of the French Revolutiony 
which, instead of leading to natibnal Uberty, equal- 
ity, and general happiness, brought the country into 
such a condition, that a victorious soldier was oblir 
ged, contrary to llie conviction of his own consdence, 
fo assume the despotic power, and subject the whole 
empire to the same arbitrary rules which ^foected 
the followers of his camp ? 

The press, at no time, and in no civilized country, 
was ever so completely enchained and fettered as at 
this period it was in France. The public journals were 
prohibited from inserting any article of public news 
which had not first appeared in the Moniteur, the or- 
gan of government ; and this, on all momentous occa- 
sions, was personally examined by Buonaparte himself. 
Nor were the inferior papers permitted to publish a 
word, whether in the way of explanadon, eiiticism, or 
otherwise, which did not accurately correspond with 
the tone observed in the leading journal. They 
might, with the best graces of their eloquence, en- 
hance the praise, or deepen the censure, which cha- 
racterised the leading paragraph; but seizure of 
their paper, confiscation, imprisonment, and some- 
times exile, were the unfailing reward of any at* 
tempt to correct what was erroneous in point of 
&ctf or sophistical in point of reasoning. The Mo* 
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niteur, therefore, was the sole guide of public opi- 
nion ; and by his constant attention to its contents, it 
is plain that Napoleon relied as much on its influence 
to direct the general mind of the people of France, 
as he did upon the power of his arms, military re- 
putation, and extensive resources, to overawe the 
other nations of Europe. 
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CHAPTER III. 



System of Education introduced into France by Napoleon. 
NaHonal Univereity — its nature and obfeets.^^Lyeeumg, 
Proposed EstMidunent at Meudon, 



Thb lepatation of Buonaparte as a soldier, was 
the means which raised him to the Imperial dignity ; 
and, unfortunately for himself, his ideas were so con- 
stantly associated with war and victory, that peace- 
ful regulations of every kind were postponed, as of 
inferior importance ; and thus war, which in the eye 
of reason ought always, even when most necessary 
and justifiable, to be regarded as an extraordinary 
state into which a nation is plunged by compulsion, 
was certainly r^arded by Napol^n as almost the 
natural and ordinary condition of humanity. He 
had been bred on the battle-field, from which his 
glory first arose. ^^ The earthquake voice of victory,*** 
according to the expression of Britain^s noble and 
lost bard, ^^ was to him the breath of life.*" And al- 
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though his powerfid mind was capable of applying 
itself to all the various relations of human affairs, it 
was with war and desolation that he was most fami- 
liar, and the tendency of his govemment according- 
ly bore an aspect decidedly military. 

The instruction of the youth of France had been 
the subject of several projects during the Republic; 
which was the more necessary, as the Revolution had 
entirely destroyed all the colleges and seminaries of 
public instruction, most of which were more or less con* 
nected with the church, and bad left the nation almost 
destitute of any public means of education. These 
schemes were of course marked with the wild sophis*^ 
try of the period. In many cases they failed in exe- 
cution from want of public encoun^emeat ; in others, 
from want of funds. Still, howev^, though no fixed 
scheme of education had been adopted, and though 
the increasing vice and ignorance of the rising ge- 
neration was sufficiently shocking, there existed in 
France two or three classes of schools for different 
purposes ; as indeed it is not to be supposed that so 
great and civilised a nation could, under any cir- 
cumstances, tolerate a total want of the means of 
educating their youth. 

The schemes to which we allude had agreed in 
arranging, that each commune (answering, perhaps, 
to our parish) should provide a school and teacher, for 
the purpose of communicating the primary and most 

10 
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indispensable principles of education. This plan had 
in a great measure failed, owing to the poverty of the 
communes on whom the expense was thrown. In 
some cases, however, the communes had found funds 
for this necessary purpose ; and, in others, the ex- 
pense had been divided betwixt the public body, and 
the pupils who received the benefit of the establish^ 
ment. So that these primary schools existed in many 
ins^nces, though certainly in a precarious and lan- 
guishing state. 

The secondary schools were such as qualified per- 
sons, or those who held themselves out as such, had 
established upon speculation, or by the aid of private 
contributions, for teaching the learned and modem 
luiguages, geography, and mathematics. 

There was besides evinced on the part of the Ca- 
thoiic clei^y, so soon as the Concordat had restored 
them to some rank and influence, a dedre to re- 
sume the task of public education, which, before the 
Revolution, had been chiefly vested in their hands. 
Their seminaries had been .supported by the public 
with considerable liberality, and being under the con- 
trol of the bishop, and destined chiefly to bring up 
young persons intended for the church, they had ob* 
tained the name of Ecclesiastical Schools. 

Matters were upon this footing when Buonaparte 
brought forward his grand project of a National Uni- 
versity, composed of a Grand Master, a Chancellor, 

13 
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8 treasurer, ten councillors for life, twenty councillors 
in ordinary, and thirty inspectors-general ; the whole 
forming a sort of Imperial council, whose supremacy 
was to be absolute on matters respecting education. 
All teachers, and all seminaries of education, were 
subjected to the supreme authority of the National 

University, nor could any school be opened without 

• 

a brevet or diploma from the Grand Master, upon 
which a considerable tax was imposed. It was indeed 
the policy of the government to diminish as far as 
possible the number of Secondary and of Ecclesias« 
tical Schools, in order that the public education 
might be conducted at the public seminaries, called 
Lyceums, or Academies. 

In these Lyceums the discipline was partly mili^ 
tary, partly monastic. The masters, eensors, and 
teachers, in the Lyceums and Colleges, were bound 
to celibacy ; the professors might marry, but in that 
case were not permitted to reside within the precincts. 
The youth were entirely separated from their fami- 
lies, and allowed to correspond with no one save their 
p<arents, and then only through the medium, and 
under the inspection, of the censors. The whole sys- 
tem was subjected to the strict and frequent investi- 
gation of the University. The Grand Master might 
dismiss any person he pleased, and such a sentence of 
dismission disqualified the party receiving it from 
holding any civil employment. 

VOL. VI. G 
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In the general case, it is the object of a place of 
leaniing to remove &om the eyes of youth that pomp 
and parade of war, by which at an early age they 
are so easily withdrawn from severe attention to their 
studies. The Lyceums of Buonaparte were con- 
ducted on a contrary principle ; everything was done 
by beat of drum, all the interior arrangements of the 
boys were upon a military* footmg. At a period when 
the soldier^s profession held out the most splendid 
prospects of successful ambition, it was no wonder 
that young men soon learned to look forward to it 
as the only line worthy of a man of spirit to pursue. 
The devotion of the young students to the Emperor, 
carefully infused into them by their teachers, was 
farther excited by the recollection, that he was their 
benefiictor for all the means of instruction afforded 
them ; and thus they learned from every circumstance 
around them, that the first object of their lives was 
devotion to his service, and that the service requi* 
red of them was of a military character. 

There were in each Lyceum one hundred and 
fifty ezhiUtions, or scholarships, of which twenty 
were of value sufficient to cover the student's full ex- 
penses, while the rest, of smaller amount, were called 
half or three quarter bursaries, in which the parents 
or relations of the lad supplied a portion . of the 
charge. From these Lyceums, two hundred and 
fifty of the most selected youth were yearly draught- 
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ed into the more professional and special military 
schools maintained by the Emperor ; and to be inclu- 
ied in this chosen number, was the prime object of 
;very student. Thus, everything induced the young 
nen bronght up at these Lyceums, to look upon a 
nilitary life as the most natural and enviable course 
hey had to pursue; and thus Buonaparte accom- 
plished that alteration on the existing generation, 
rhich he intimated, when he said, *' The clergy re- 
:ard this world as a mere diligence which is to con- 
ey us to the next — ^it must be my business to fill 
be public carriage with good recruits for my army.^ 
Of the whole range of national education, that 
hich was conducted at the Lyceums, or central 
;hools, was alone supported by the state ; and the 
)urscs there taught were generally limited to La- 
n and mathematics, the usual accomplishments of 
military academy. Undoubtedly Brienne was in 
apoleon'^s recollection ; nor might he perhaps think 
better, or a more enlarged course of education neces- 
ry for the subjects of France, than that which had 
Ivanced their sovereign to the supreme government 
ut there was a deeper reason in the limitation, 
hose who, under another system of education, might 
ive advanced themselves to that degree of know- 
dge which becomes influential upon the mind of the 
iblic, or the fortunes of a state, by other means 
an those of violence, were disqualified for the ta^k 
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by that which they received in the Lyceums ; and 
the gentle, studious, and peaceful youth, was formed, 
like all the rest of the generation, to the trade of war, 
to which he was probably soon to be called by the 
Conscription. If the father chose to place his son 
at one of the Secondary Schools, where a lai^er 
sphere of instruction was opened* it was still at the 
risk of sedng the youth withdrawn firom thence and 
transferred to the nearest Lyceum, if the Directors 
of the Academy should judge it necessary for the 
encouragement of the schools which appertained more 
properly to government. 

Yet, Napoleon appears to have been blind to the 
errors of this system, or rather to have been de- 
lighted with them, as tending directly to aid his des- 
potic views. " My University,*^ he was accustomed 
to say to the very last, ^' was a master»piece of com- 
bination, and would have produced the most mate- 
rial effect on the public mind.^ And he was wont 
on such occasions to throw the blame of its failure on 
Monsieur Fontanes, the Grand Master, who, he 
said, afterwards took merit with the Bourbons for 
having encumbered its operation in some of its most 
material particulars. 

Buonaparte, it must be added, at a later period, 
resolved to complete his system of national educa- 
tion, by a species of Corinthian capital. He proposed 
the establishment of an institution at Meudon, for 
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the education of his son, the King of Rome, where 
be was to be trained to the arts becoming a ruler, in 
the sodety of other young princes of the Imperial 
family, or the descendants of the allies of Napoleon* 
This would have been reversbg the plan of tuition 
imposed on Cyrus, and on Henry IV., who were 
bred up among the common children of the peasants, 
that their future grandeur might not too much or 
too early obscure the real views of human nature 
and character. But it is unnecessary to speculate on 
a system which neyer was doomed to be brought to 
experiment ; only, we may presume it was intended 
to teach the young Napoleon more respect to the 
right of property which his princely companions 
held in their toys and playthings, than his father 
evinced towards the crowns and sceptres of his bro- 
thers and allies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MUitary DetaUs^r-^Pian of the jConscripiion^Ita Natun 
and Effects — Enforced with unsparing rigour. — Its injiu^ 
ence upon the general Character of the French Soldiery.-^ 
New mode of conducting Hostilities introduced by the Re* 
fjohition. — Constitution of the French Armies. — Forced 
Marches. — La Maraude-— Jfo Nature — and Effeets*-on the 
Enemy's Country, and on the French Soldiers themselves.^-^ 
Policy of Napoleon, in his personal conduct to his Officers 
and Soldiers. — Altered Character of the French Soldiery 
during, and after, the Revolution'^Eaplained. 



We have shown that the course of education prac- 
tised in France was so directed, as to turn the 
thoughts and hopes of the youth to a military life, 
and prepare them to obey the call of the conscrip- 
tion. This means of recruitbg the military force, 
the most formidable ever established in a civilized 
nation, was originally presented to the Council of 
Five Hundred in 1798. It comprehended a series 
of lists, containing the names of the whole youth of ' 
the kingdom, from the age of twenty to twenty-five. 
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and empowering govenunent to call them oat suc- 
cessively, in such numbers as the exigencies of the 
state should require. The classes were five in num« 
ber. The first contained those who were aged twenty 
years complete, before the commencement of the year 
relative to which the conscription was demanded, and 
the same rule lapplied to the other four classes of 
men, who had attained the twenty-first, twenty-se* 
cond, twenty- third,, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth 
years successively, before the same period. In prac- 
tice, however, the second class of conscripts were not 
called out until the first were actually in service, nor 
was it usual to demand more than the first class in any 
one year. But as the first class amounted to 60 or 
80,000, so forcible and general a levy presented im- 
mense facilities to the government, and was proper* 
tionally burdensome to the people. 

This law, undoubtedly, has its general prindple 
in the duty which every one owes to his country. 
Nothing can be more true, than that all men capable 
of bearing arms are liable to be employed in the 
defence of the state ; and nothing can be more politic, 
than that the obligation which is incumbent upon 
all, should be, in the first instance, imposed upon the 
youth, who are best qualified for military service by 
the freshness of their age, and whose absence from 
the ordinary business of the country will occasion the 
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l^ast inconvenience. But it is obvious, that such a 
measure can only be vindicated in defendve war, and 
that the conduct dE Buonaparte, who applied the 
system to the conduct of distant offennve wars^ no 
otherwise necessary than for the satisfaction of his 
own ambition, stands liable to the heavy charge of 
having, drained the very life-blood of the people in- 
trusted to his charge, not for the defence of their 
own country, but to extend the ravages of war to 
distant and uno£Pending regions. 

The French conscription was yet more severely 
fdt by the extreme rigour of its conditions. No dis- 
tinction was made betwixt the mamed man, whose ab- 
sence nnght be the ruin of his family, and the single 
member of a numerous lineage, who could be easily 
spared. The son ofthe widow, the child of the decre- 
pid and helpless, had no right to claim an exemption* 
Three sons might be carried <^ in three successive 
years from the same desolated parents ; there was no 
allowance made for having already supplied a recruit. 
Those unable to serve were mulcted in a charge 
proportioned to the quota of taxes which they or 
their parents contributed to the state, and which 
might vary from fifty to twelve hundred francs. 
Substitutes might indeed be ofiPered, but then it was 
both difficult and expensive to procure them, as the 
law required that «uch substitutes should not only 
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have the usual personal qualifications for a military 
lifCj but should be domesticated within the same dis- 
trict as their principal, or come within the conscrip- 
tion of the year. Suitable persons were sore to know 
their own value, and had learned so well to profit hy 
it, that they were not to be bribed to serve without 
excessive bounties. The substitutes also had the 
practice of deserting upon the road, and thus cheated 
the principal, who remained answerable for them till 
they joined their colours. On the whole, the difficul- 
ty of obtaining exemption by substitution was so 
great, that very many young men, well educated, and 
of respectable families, were torn from all their more 
propitious prospects, to bear ike life, dischai^ the 
duties, and die the death, of common soldiers in a 
marching regiment. 

There was no part of Napoleon^s government en- 
forced with such extreme rigour as the levy of the 
conscriptions. The mayor, upon whom the duty 
devolved of seeing the number called for selected by 
lot from the class to whom they belonged, was com- 
pelled, under the most severe penalties, to avoid 
showing the slightest indulgence, — ^the brand, the 
pillory, or the galleys, awaited the magistrate him- 
self, if he was found to have favoured any indivi* 
duals on whom the law of conscription had claims. 
The same laws held out the utmost extent of their 
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tenon against refractory conscripts, and the public 
functionaries were everywhere in search of them. 
When aitested, they were treated like convicts of 
the most infamous description. Clothed in a dress 
of infamy, loaded with chains, and dragging weights 
whidi were attached to them, they were condemned 
like galley slaves to work upon the public fortifica- 
tions. Their relations did not escape, but were often 
rendered liable for fines and penalties. 

But perhaps, the most horrible part of the fate of 
the conscript, was, that it was determined for life. 
Two or three, even four or five years spent in rnili* 
tary service, might have formed a more endurable, 
though certainly a severe tax upon human life, with 
its natural prospects and purposes. But the conscrip- 
tion efieotually and for ever changed the character of 
its* victims. The youth, when he left his father'^s 
hearth, was aware that he was bidding it adieu, in all 
mortal apprehension, for ever ; and the parents who 
had parted with him, young, virtuous, and ingenu* 
ous, and with a tendency, perhaps, to acquire the 
advantages of education, could only expect to see him 
again (should so unlikely an event ever take place) 
with the habits, thoughts, manners, and morals, of a 
private soldier. 

But whatever distress was inflicted on the country 
by thb mode of compulsory levy, it was a weapon 
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particnliffly qualified to serve Buonaparte'*B purposes. 
He succeeded to the power which it gave the govern, 
ment, amongst other spoils of the Revolution, and he 
used it to the greatest possible extent. 

The conscription, of course, comprehended recruits 
of every kind, good, bad, and indifferent ; but cho- 
sen as they were from the mass of the people, with* 
out distinction, they were, upon the whole, much 
superior to that description of persons among whom 
volunteers for the army are usually levied in other 
countries, which comprehends chiefly the desperate, 
the reckless, the profligate, and those whose un- 
settled or vicious habits render them unfit for peace- 
ful life. The number of young men of some educa* 
tion who were compelled to serve in the ranks, gave 
a tone and feeling to the French army of a very su« 
perior character, and explains why a good deal of 
intellect and power of observation was often foimd 
amongst the private sentinels. The habits of the 
nation also being strongly turned towards war, the 
French formed, upon the whole, the most orderly, 
most obedient, most easily commanded, and best re« 
gulated troops, that ever took the field in any age or 
country. In the long and protracted struggle of battle, 
their fiery courage might sometimes be exhausted be« 
fore that of the determined British ; but in all that 
respects the science, practice, and usages of war, the 
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Frendi are generally allowed to have excelled their 
more stubborn, but less ingenious rivals. They ex- 
cdled especially in the art of shifting for themselves ; 
and it was one in which the wars of Napoleon re- 
quired them to be peculiarly adroit. 

The French Revolution first introduced into Eu- 
rope a mode of conducting hostilities, which transfer- 
red almost the whole burthen of the war to the coun- 
try which had the ill-fortune to be the seat of its 
operations, and rendered it a resource- rather than a 
drain to the successfiil belligerent. This we shall 
presently explain. 

At the commencement of a campaign, nothing 
could be so complete as the arrangement of a French 
army. It was formed into large bodies, called corps 
Sa/rwAes^ each commanded by a king, viceroy, mare- 
schal, or general officer of high pretensions, founded 
on former services. Each corps d'arm6e formed a 
complete army within itself, and had its allotted 
proportion of cavalry, infantry, artillery, and troops 
of every description. The corps d^arm6e consisted 
of from six to ten divisions, each commanded by a 
general of division. The divisions, again, were sub- 
divided into brigades, of which each, comprehend- 
ing two or three re^ments, (consisting of two or 
more battalions,) was commanded by a general of 
brigade. A corps d'arm6e might vary in number 
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from fifty to eighty thousand men, and upwards; 
and the general of such a body exerdsed the full 
military authority over it, without the control of any 
one excepting the Emperor himself* There were 
veiy few instances of the Emperor^s putting the offi- 
cers who were capable of this high charge under com* 
mand of each other ; indeed so very few, as might al- 
most imply some doubt on his part, of his commands 
to this effect being obeyed, had they been issued. 
This system of dividing his collected forces into se- 
parate and nearly independent armies, the generals of 
which were each intrusted with and responsible fbr 
his execution of some separate portion of an immense 
combined plan, gave great celerity and efficacy to the 
French movements ; and, superintended as it was by 
the master spirit which planned the campugn, often 
contributed to the most brilliant results. But when* 
ever it became necessary to combine two corps d Vm£e 
in one operation, it required the personal presence 
of Napoleon himself. 

Thus oi^anized, the French army was poured into 
some foreign coxmtry by forced marches, without any 
previous arrangement of stores or magazines for their 
maintenance, and with the purpose of maintaining 
them solely at the expense of the inhabitants. Buo- 
naparte was exercised in this system ; and the com- 
bination of great masses, by means of such forced 
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marches, was one great principle of his tactics. This 
species of war was carried on at the least possible ex- 
pense of money to his treasury ; but it was necessa- 
rily at the greatest possible expenditure of human 
life, and the incalculable increase of human misery. 
Napoleon^s usual object was to surprise the enemy 
by the rapidity of his marches, defeat him in some 
great battle, and then seize upon his capital, levy 
contributions, make a peace with such advantages 
as he could obtain, and finally return to Paris. 

In these dazzling campaigns, the army usually be- 
gan their march with provisions, that is, bread or bis- 
cuit, for a certain number of days, on the soldiers* 
backs. Cattle also were for a time driven along with 
them, and slaughtered as wanted. These articles were 
usually provided from some large town or populous 
district, in which the troops might have been canton- 
ed. The horses of the cavalry were likewise loaded 
with forage, for the consumption of two or three days. 
Thus provided, the army set forward on its expedi- 
tion by forced marches. In a very short time the 
soldiers became impatient of their burdens, and either 
wasted them by prodigal consumption, or actually 
threw them away. It was then that the officers, who 
soon entertained just apprehensions of the troops suf- 
fering scarcity before another regular issue of provi- 
visions, gave authority to secure supplies by what was 
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called la marauder in other words, by plunder. To 
ensure that these forced supplies should be collected 
and distributed systematically, a certain number of 
soldiers from each company were dispatched to obtain 
providons at the villages and farm-houses in the 
neighbourhood of the march, or of the ground upon 
which the army was encamped. These soldiers were 
authorised to compel the inhabitants to deliver their 
provisions without receipt or payment; and such 
being their regular duty, it may be well supposed 
that they did not confine themselves to provisions, 
but exacted money and articles d value, and com- 
mitted many other similar abuses. 

It must be owned, that the intellectual character 
of the French, and the good-nature which is the real 
ground of their national character, rendered their 
conduct more endurable under the evils of this sys- 
tem than could have been expected, provided always 
that provisions were plenty, and the country po- 
pulous. A sort of order was then observed, even in 
the disorder of the maratuiei and pains were taken to 
divide regularly the provisions thus irregularly ob- 
tained. The general temper of the soldiery, when 
unprovoked by resistance, made them not wholly 
barbarous ; and their original good discipline, the 
education which many had received, with the habits of 

docility which all had acquired, prevented them from 
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breakiog up into bauds of absolute banditti, and de- 
stroying themselyes by their own irr^ularides. No 
troops except the French could have subsisted in 
the same manner ; for no other army is sufficiently 
under the command of its officers. 

But the most hideous features of this syst^n were 
shown when the army marched through a thin- 
ly-peopled country, or when the national charac- 
ter, and perhaps local facilities, encouraged the na- 
tives and peasants to offisr resistance. Then the 
soldiers became animated alike by the scarcity of 
provisicms, and irritated at the danger which they 
sometimes incurred in collecting them. As their hard- 
ships increased, dieir temper became relentless and 
reckless, and, besides indulging in every other spe- 
cies of violence, they increased their own distresses 
by destroying what they could not use. Famine and 
sickness were not long of visiting an army, which tra- 
versed by forced marches a country exhausted of pro- 
visions. These stem attendants followed the French 
columns as they struggled on. Without hosjutals, 
and without magazines, every straggler who could 
not regain his ranks fell a victim to hunger, to wea- 
ther, to weariness, to the vengeance of an incensed 
peasantry. In this manner, the French army suffered 
woes, which, till these tremendous wars, had never 
been the lot of troops in hostilities carried on be- 

9 
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tween dviliaed nations. Still Bnonaparte^s olgect was 
gained; he attuned, amid these losses and sacrifices, 
and at the expense of them, the point vUch he had 
desired ; displayed his masses to the terrified eyes of 
a surprised enemy ; reaped the reward of his dis- 
patch in a general victory, and furnished new sub- 
jects oi triumph to the Moniteur. So much did he 
rely upon the celerity o{ movement, that if an officer 
asked time to execute any of his commands, it was 
frequently his remarkable answer,—*^ Ask me for any- 
thing except time.^ That celerity depended on the 
uncompromising system of forced marches, without 
established magasmes, and we have described how 
wasteful it must have been to human life. But when 
the battle was over, the dead were at rest, and could 
not complain ; the living were victors, and soon for^ 
got their sufferings ; and the loss of the recruits who 
had been wasted in the campaign, was supplied by 
Emother drai^ht upon the youth of France, in the 
usual forms of the conscription. 

Buonaparte observed, with respect to his army, 
m adroit spedes of policy. His mareschals, his ge- 
nerals, his officers of high rank, were liberally ho- 
Qoured and rewarded by him ; but he never treated 
them with personal familiarity. The forms of eti- 
quette were, upon all occasions, strictly maintained. 
Perhaps he was of opinion that the original equality 
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in which they had stood with r^ard to each other, 
would have been too strongly recalled by a moire 
familiar mode of intercourse. But to the common 
soldier, who could not misconstrue or intrude upon 
his familiarity, Buonaparte, observed a different line 
of conduct He permitted himself to be addressed 
by them on aU suitable occasions, and paid strict at- 
tention to their petitions, complaints, and even thdr 
remonstrances. What they complained of, was, in all 
instances, inquired into and reformed, if the com- 
plaints were just After a battle, he was accustom- 
ed to consult the regiments which had distinguished 
themselves, concerning the merits of those who had 
deserved the Legion of Honour, or other military 
distinction. In these moments of conscious import- 
ance, the sufferings of the whole campaign were for- 
gotten ; and Napoleon seemed, to the soldiery who 
surrounded him, not as the amlntious man who had 
dragged them from their homes, to waste their va- 
lour in foreign fields, and had purchased victory at 
the expense of subjecting them to every privation, 
but as the father of the war, to whom his soldiers 
were as children, and to whom the honour of the 
meanest private was as dear as his own. 

Every attention was paid, to do justice to the 
claims of the soldier, and provide for his prefer- 
ment as it was merited. But with all this enoou- 
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ragement, it was the remark of Buonaparte him- 
self, that the army no longer produced, under the 
Empire, such distinguished soldiers as Pichegru, 
Kleber, Moreau, Massena, Dessaiz, Hoche, and he 
himself above all, who, starting from the ranks of 
obscurity, like runners to a race, had astonished the 
world by their progress. These men of the highest 
genius, had been produced, as Buonaparte thought, 
in and by the fervour of the Revolution ; and he ap- 
pears to have been of opinion, that, since things had 
returned more and more into the ordinary and re- 
stricted bounds of civil society, men of the same 
high class were no longer created. There is, how- 
ever, some fallacy in this statement. Times of re- 
volution do not create great men, but revolutions 
usually take place in periods of society when great 
principles have been under discussion, and the views 
of the young and of the old have been turned, by 
the complexion of the times, towards matters of 
grand and serious consideration, which elevate the 
character and raise the ambition. When the collision 
of mutual violence, the explosion of the revolution 
itself actually breaks out, it neither does nor can 
create talent of any kind. But it brings forth, (and 
in general destroys,) in the course of its progress, all 
the talent which the predisposition to discussion of 
public affairs had already encouraged and fostered ; 
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and when that talent has perished, it cannot be 
placed from a race educated amidst the furies of civil 
war. The abilities of the Long Parliament ceased 
to be seen under the Commonwealth, and the same 
is true of the French Convention, and the Empire 
which succeeded it Revolution is like a conflagra- 
tion, which throws temporary light upon the orna- 
ments and architecture of the house to which it at- 
taches, but always ends by destroying them* 

It is said also, probably with less authority, that 
Napoleon, even when surrounded by those Imperial 
Guards, whose discipline had been so sedulously car- 
ried to the highest pitch, sometimes r^etted the 
want of the old Revolutionary soldiers, whose war- 
cry, *^ Vive la Republique r identified each indivi- 
dual with the cause which he maintained. Napoleon, 
however, had no cause to regret any circumstance 
which referred to his military power. It was already 
far too great, and had destroyed the proper scale of 
government in France, by giving the military a de- 
cided superiority over all men of civil professions, 
while he himself, with the habits and reasoning of a 
despotic general, had assumed an almost unlimited 
authority over the fairest part of Europe. Over fb« 
reign countries, the military renown of France stream- 
ed like a comet, inspiring universal dread and dis- 
trust ; and, whilst it rendered indispensable similar 
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preparations for resistance, it seemed as if peace had 
departed from the earth for ever, and that its desti* 
Dies were hereafter to be disposed of according to the 
laws of brutal force alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Effe^ of the Peace of TiUtt.-^NapoUon's vietM of a State of 
Peace — Contrasted with those of England. — The Coniiner^ 
tal System — Its Nature — and Effects. — Berlin and Milan 
Decrees. — British Orders in Council — Spain — Retrospect 
of the Relations of that Country with France since the R^ 
voltition. — Godoy — His Influence — Character — and PoUtu 
cal Views. — Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, applies to iVa- 
poleon for aid. — Affairs of Portugal. — Treaty of Fontain^ 
hleau. — Departure of the Prince Regent for Brazil. — En* 
trance of Junot into Lisbon — His unbounded Rapacity.'^ 
Disturbances at Madrid. — Ferdinand detected in a Plot 
against his Father, and imprisoned. — King Charles applies 
to Napoleon. — Wily Policy of Buonaparte — Orders the 
French Army to enter Spain. 

The peace of Tilsit had been of that character, 
which, while it settled the points of dispute between 
two rival monarchies, who had found themselves hard- 
ly matched in the conflict to which it put a period, 
left both at liberty to use towards the nations more 
immediately under the influence of either, such a de> 
gree of discretion as their power enabled them to 
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exercise. Such was Napoleon^s idea of padficatton, 
which amounted to this : — ^^ I will work my own 
pleasure with the countries over which my power 
gives me not indeed the right, but the authority and 
power ; and you, my ally, shall, in recompense, do 
what suits you in the territories of other states ad- 
joining to you, but over which I have no such imme- 
diate influence.^ 

This was the explanation which he put upon the 
treaty of Amiens, and this was the species of peace 
which long afterwards he rqpretted had not been con- 
cluded with England. His regrets on that point 
were expressed at a very late period, in language 
which is perfectly intelligible. Speaking of France 
and England, he said, '* We have done each other 
infinite harm— we might have rendered each other 
infinite service by mutual good understanding. If 
the school of Fox had succeeded, we would have un- 
derstood each other — ^there would only have been in 
Europe one army and one' fleet — ^we would have go- 
verned the world — ^we would have fixed repose and 
prosperity everywhere, eitha: by force or by persua- 
sion. Yes— I repeat how much good we might have 
done— how much evil we have actually done to each 
other.** 

Now the fundamental principle of such a pacifica- 
tion, which Buonaparte seems to the very last to have 
considered as the mutual basis of common interest, 
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was such as could not, ought not, nay, dared 
not, have been adopted by any mmistry which 
England could have chosen, so long as she pos- 
sessed a free Parliament Her prineiple of pacifi- 
cation must have been one that asoertdned the in- 
dependence of other powers, not which pennltted her 
own aggressions^ and gave way to those of France. 
Her wealth, strength, and happiness, do, and must 
always, consist in the national independence of the 
states upon the continent. She could not, either with 
conscience or safety, make peace with a usurping 
conqueror, on the footing that she herself was to be- 
come a usurper in her turn. She has no desire or 
interest to' blot out other nations from the map of 
Europe, in order that no names may remain save those 
of Britain and France ; nor is she interested in de- 
priving other states of their fleets, or of their ar- 
mies. Her statesmen must disclaim the idea of 
governing the world, or a moiety of the world, and 
of making other nations either happy or udhappy by 
force of arms. The conduct of England in 1814 and 
in 1815, evinced this honest and honouraUe policy; 
since, yielding much to others, she could not be 
accused of being herself influenced by any views to 
extend her own dominion, in the general confusion 
and blending which arose out of the downfall of the 
external power of France. That, however, is a sub- 
jeet for another place. 
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In the meanwhile, France, who, with Russia, had 
arranged a treaty of pacificaticm on a very different 
basis, was now busied in gatherii^ in the advantages 
which she expected to derive from it In doing so, 
it seems to have been Baonaparte^s principal object 
so to consolidate and enforce what he called his Con- 
tinental System, as ultimately to root out and destroy 
the remaining precarious communications, which 
England, by her external commerce, continued to 
maintain with the nations of the continent 

To i^tain this grand object, the treaty of Tilsit 
and its consequences had given him great facilities. 
France was his own— Holland was under the domi« 
nion, nominally, of his brother Louis, but in a great 
measure at his devotion. His brother Jerpme was 
established in the kingdom of Westphalia. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, in the course of his brother^s po- 
licy, that he was to form an alliance worthy of his 
new rank. It has been already noticed that he had 
abandoned, by his brother^s command, Elizabeth 
Faterson, daughter of a respectable gentleman of 
Baltimore, whom he had married in 180S. He was 
now married at the Tuilleries to Frederica Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the King of Wirtemberg. 

Prussia, and aU the once free ports of the Han» 
seatic League, were closed against English commerce, 
Bo far as absolute military power could eiFect that 
purpose. Russia was not so tractable in that im- 
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portant matter as the terms of the treaty of Tilsit^ 
and Napoleon'^s secret engagements with the Czar, 
had led him to hope. But Alexander was too powor- 
fill to be absolutely dictated to in the enforcement of 
this anti-commercial system ; and, indeed, the pecu- 
liar state of the Russian nation might have rendered 
it perilous to the Czar to enforce the non-intercourse 
to the extent which Napoleon would hare wished. 
The large, bulky, and heavy commodities of Russia, 
"—hemp and iron, and timber and wax, and pitch and 
naval stores — ^that produce upon which the Boyards 
of the empire chiefly depended for their revenue, 
would not bear the expense of transportation by land ; 
and England, in fiiU and exclusive command of the 
sea, was her only, and at the same time her willing 
customer. Under various elusory devices, therefore, 
England continued to purchase Russian commodi- 
ties, and pay for them in her own manu&ctures, in 
spite of the decrees of the French Emperor, and 
in defiance of the ukases of the Czar himself; and 
to this Buonaparte was compelled to seem blind, as 
what his Russian ally could not, or would not, put 
an end to. 

The strangest struggle ever witnessed in the civil- 
ized world b^an now to be maintained, betwixt 
Britain and those countries who felt the importa- 
tion of British goods as a subject not only of con- 
venience, bat of vital importance, on the one hand. 
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and FnuDLce on the other; whose rukr was detennu 
ned, that on np account should Britain either mam* 
tain intercourse with the continent, or derive the 
inherent advantages of a free trade. The decrees 
of Berlin were reinforced by others of the French 
Emperor, yet more peremptory and more vexalioua. 
By these, and particulariy by one promulgated at Mi* 
l|m, 17th December 1807, Napoleon declared Britain 
in a state of blockade«^l nations whatever were pro» 
hibited not only to trade with her, but to deal in any 
articles of British manufactures. Agents wore named 
in every sea-port and trading town on the part of 
Buonaparte. There was an ordinance that no ship 
should be admitted into any of the ports dT the con- 
tinent without. certificates, as they were called, of 
origin ; the purpose of which was to show that no 
part of their ergo wa. of British produce. These 
regulations were met by others on the part of Britain, 
called the Orders in Council* They permitted all 
neutrals to trade with countries at peace with Great 
Britain, providing they touched at a British port, and 
psixd the British duties. Neutrals were thus placed 
in a most undesirable predicament betwixt the two 
great contending powers. If they neglected the Bri- 
tish Orders in Council, they were captured by the 
cruisers of England, with which the sea was cov^ed. 
If th^ paid duties at British ports, they were confis- 
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cated, if the fact could be discovered, on arrival at 
any port under French influence. Tliis led to ievery 
species of deception by which the real character of 
the mercantile transaction could be disguised. False 
papers, false «itries, false registers, were eveiy where 
produced ; and such were the profits attending the 
trade, that the most trusty and trusted agents of 
Buonaparte, men of the highest rank in his empire, 
were found willing to wink dt this contraband com- 
merce, and obtained great sums for doing so. All 
along the sea-coast of Europe, this struggle was keen* 
]y maintained betwixt the most powerful individual 
the world ever saw, and the wants and wbhes of the 
society which he controlled—- wants and wishes not 
the less eagerly entertmned, that they were directed 
towards luxuries and superfluities. 

But it was chiefly the Spanish peninsula, in which 
the dominion of its ancient and natural princes still 
nominally survived, which gave an extended vent to 
the objects of British commerce. Buonaparte, indeed, 
had a large share of its profits, since Portugal, in par* 
ticular, paid him great sums to connive at her trade 
with England. But at last the weakness of Portugal, 
and the total disunion of the Royal Family in Spain^ 
suggested to Napoleon the thoughts of appropriating 
to his own family, or rather to himself, thai noble 
portion of the continent of Europe. Hence arose the 
Spanish contest, of which he afterwards said in bit- 
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temessy ff That wrenched war was my miih^It diyi- 
ded my forces— muldpli^ the necesrity of my efforts, 
and injured my chacacter for moittUty.^ But could 
lie e3q>eet better resultafrom ai usurpation^ executed 
under ckcumstanceft of treachery perfectly unexam* 
pkd in the iiistory of Eurqpe ? Before entening, 
boweyer, upon this new and most important eera of 
NapoIeon^s history, it is necessary hastily to resume 
some account of the previcms rdations between 
France and the Peninsula since the Revolution. 

Manuel de Godoy, a favourite of Charles IV. and 
the paramour of his profligate Queen, was at this 
time the uncontrolled minister of Spain. He bore 
the title of Prince of the Peace, or of Peace, as 
it was termed for brevity'^s sake, on account of his 
having completed the pacification of Basle, which clo- 
sed the revolutionary war betwixt Spain and France. 
By the subsequent treaty of Saint Udephonso, he 
had established an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
betwixt the two countries, in consequence of which 
Spain had taken from time to time, without hesita* 
tion, every step which Buonaparte's int^ested policy 
recommended. But notwithstanding this subservi- 
ence to the pleasure of the French rular, Godoy 
seems in secret to have nourished hopes of getting free 
of the Frendi yoke ; and at the very period when 
the Prussian war broke out, without any necessity 
which could be discovered, he suddenly called the 
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Spanish forces to anns, addressmg to them a procla- 
mation of a boastful, and, at the same time, a mys- 
terious character, indicating that the country was in 
danger, and that some great exertion was expected 
from the Spanish armies in her behalf. Buonaparte 
received this proclamation on the field of battle at 
Jena, and is said to have sworn yengeance against 
Spain. The news of that great victory soon altered 
Godoy's military attitude, and the minister could find 
no better excuse for it, than to pretend that he had 
armed against an apprehended invasion of the Moors. 
Napoleon permitted the circumstance to remain un- 
explained. It had made him aware of Godoy'^s pri- 
vate sentiments in respect to himself and to France, 
if he had before doubted them ; and though passed 
over without farther notice, this hasty armament of 
1806 was assuredly not dismissed from his thoughts. 
In the state of abasement under which they felt 
their government and royal family to have fallen, 
the hopes and afiections of the Spaniards were natu- 
rally turned on the heir-apparent, whose succession 
to the crown they looked forward to as a signal for 
better things, and who was well understood to be at 
open variance with the all-powerful Godoy. The 
Prince of the Asturias, however, does not seem 
to have possessed any portion of that old heroic 
pride, and love of independence, which ought to have 
marked the future King of Spain. He was not re- 
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Yolted at the sway which Buonaparte held in Europe 
and in Spain, and far from desiring to get rid of the 
French influence, he endeavoured to secure Buona- 
parte's favour for his own partial views, by an offer to 
connect his own interests in an indissoluble manner 
with those of Napoleon and his dynasty. Assisted 
by some of the grandees, who were most especially 
tired of Godoy and his administration, the Prince 
wrote Buonaparte a secret letter, expressing the 
highest esteem for his person ; intimating the condi- 
tion to which his father, whose too great goodness 
of disposition had been misguided by wicked coun- 
sellors, had reduced the flourishing kingdom of 
Spain ; requesting the counsels and support of the 
Emperor Napoleon, to detect the schemes of those 
perfidious men ; and entreating, that, as a pledge of 
the paternal protection which he solicited, the Em- 
peror would grant him the honour of allying him 
with one of his relations. 

In this manner the heir-apparent of Spain threw 
himself into the arms, or, more properly, at the feet 
of Napoleon ; but he did not meet the reception he 
had hoped for. Buonaparte was at this time enga- 
ged in negotiations with Charles IV., and with that 
very Godoy whom it was the object of the Prince to 
remove or ruin ; and as they could second his views 
with all the remaining forces of Spain, while Prince 
Ferdinand was in possession of no actual power or 
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authority, the fonser were for the time preferable 
allies. The PriDce'^s offer, as what might be useful 
on some future occasion, was for the present neither 
accepted nor refused. Napoleon was altogether 
silent. The fate of the Royal Family was thus in 
the hands of the Stranger. Their fate was probably 
already determined. But before expelling the Bour- 
bons &om Spain, Napoleon judged it most politic to 
use their forces in subduing Portugal 

The fiowerof the Spanish army, consisting of six- 
teen thousand men, under the Marquis de la Bo- 
mana, had been marched into the north of Europe, 
under the character of auxiliaries of France. An- 
other detachment had been sent to Tuscany, com- 
manded by OTarreL So far the kingdom was weak- 
ened by the absence of her own best troops ; the con- 
quest of Portugal was to be made a pretext for in- 
troducmg the French army to dictate to the whole 
Peninsula. 

Portugal was under a singularly weak government 
Her army was ruined ; the soul and spirit of her no- 
bility was lost ; her sole hope for continuing in ex- 
istence, under the name of an independent kingdom, 
rested in her power of purchasing the clemency of 
France, and some belief that Spain would not permit 
her own territories to be violated for the sake of an- 
nihilating an unoffending neighbour and ally. 

4 
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Shortly after the treaty of Tilsit, the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal was required, by France and Spain 
jointly, to shut his ports against the English, to con- 
fiscate the property of Britain, and to arrest the per- 
sons of her subjects wherever they could be found 
within his dominions. The Prince reluctantly ac- 
ceded to the first part of this proposal ; the last he 
peremptorily refused, as calling upon him at once to 
violate the faith of treaties and the rights of hospi- 
tality. And the British merchants received intima- 
tion, that it would be wisdom to close their commer- 
cial concerns, and retire from a country which had 
ao longer the means of protecting them. 

In the meantime, a angular treaty was signed at 
Pontainbleau, for the partition of the ancient long- 
lorn of Portugal. By this agreement, a regular 
)]an was laid for invading Portugal with French and 
Spanish armies, accomplishing the conquest of the 
rountry, and dividing it into three parts. The 
lorthem provinces were to form a smaU principaUty 
or the King of Etruria (who was to cede his Ita- 
ian dominions to Napoleon) ; another portion wa^ 
o be given in sovereignty to Godoy, with the title 
•f King of the Algarves ; and a third was to remain 
a sequestration till the end of the war. By the 
reaty of FonUunbleau, Napoleon obtained two im- 
portant advantages ; the first, that Portugal should 
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be conquered ; the second, that a great part of the 
Spanish troops should be employed on the expedidon, 
and their native country thus deprived of their as* 
dstance. It is impossible to believe that 'he ever in* 
tended Godoy, or the King of Etruria, should gain 
anything by the stipulations in their behalf; 

Junot, one of the most grasping, extravagant, 
and profligate of the French generals, a man whom 
Buonaparte himself has stigmatized as a monster of 
rapacity, was appointed to march upon Lisbon, and 
intrusted with the charge of reconciling to the yoke 
of the invaders, a nation who had neither provoked 
war, nor attempted resistance. 

Two additional armies, consisting partly of French 
and partly of Spaniards, supported the attack of 
Junot A French army, amounting to 4!0,000 men, 
was formed at Bayonne, in terms of the treaty of 
Fontainbleau, destined, it was pretended, to act as an 
army of reserve, in case the English should land 
troops for the defence of Portugal, but which, it 
had been stipulated, was on no account to enter 
Spain, unless such a crisis should demand their pre- 
sence. It will presently appear what was the true 
purpose of this army of reserve^ and under what 
circumstances it was really intended to enter the Spa- 
nish territory. 

Meantime Junot advanced upon Lisbon with such 
extraordinary forced marches, as very much 
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ted and exhausted his anny. But this was of the less 
consequence, because, awaie that he could not make 
an effectual resistance, the Prince R^ent had deter- 
mined that he would not, by an ineffectual show of 
defence, give the invaders a pretext to treat Portugal 
like a conquered country. He resolyed at this late 
hour to comply even with the last and harshest of 
the terms dictated by France and Spiun, by putting 
the restraint of a router on British subjects and Bri- 
tish property; but he had purposely delayed com- 
pliance, till little was left that could be affected by 
the measure. The British Factory, so long domici- 
liated at Lisbon, had left the Tagus on the 18th of 
October, amid the tmiversal regret of the inhabit- 
ants. The British resident minister, Lord Strang- 
ford, although feeling compassion for the force under 
If hlch the Prince Regent acted^ was, nevertheless, 
inder the necessity of considering these unfriendly 
iteps as a declaration against England. He took 
[own the British arms, departed from Lisbon ao- 
ordingly, and went on board Sir Sidney Smith's 
quadron, then lying off the Tagus. The Marquis 
f Marialva was then sent as an ambassador extraor- 
[inary^ to state to the courts of France and Spain, 
bat the Prince Regent had complied with the whole 
f their demands, and to request that the march of 
lieir forces upon Lbbon should be countermanded. 
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Junot and his army had by this time crossed the 
firontiers of Portugal, entering, he said, as the friends, 
allies, and protectors of the Portugaese, come to save 
Lisbon from the fate of Copenhagen, and rdieve the 
inhabitants from the yoke of the maritime tyrants of 
Europe. He promised the utmost good discipline <m 
ihe part of his troops, while, at the same time, the con- 
stant plunder and exactions of the French were em- 
bittered by wanton scorn and acts of sacrilege, which, 
to a religious people, seemed peculiarly horrible. 
Nothing, however, retarded the celerity of his march ; 
for he was well aware that it was his master^s most 
anxious wish to seize the persons of the Portugaese 
Royal Family, and especially that of the Prince Re- 
gent 

But the Prince, although his general disposition 
was gentie and compromising, had, on this occasion, 
impressions not unworthy of the heir of Braganza. 
He had determined that he would not kiss the dust 
' at the feet of the invader, or be made captive to en- 
hance his triumph. The kingdom of Portugal had 
spacious realms beyond the Atlantic, in which its 
royal family might seek refrige. The British am- 
bassador o£Pered every facility which her squadron 
could afford, and* as is now known, granted the gua- 
rantee of Great Britain, that she would acknowledge 
Qo government whidi the invaders might efitabliah in 
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Portugal, to the prejudioe of the house of Bngtma. 
The Prince Regent, with the whole royal family, 
embarked on board the Portugoese vessels of the line, 
hastily rigged out as they were, and indifferently pre* 
pared for sea ; and thus afforded modem Europe, for 
the first iime, an example of that species of emigra- 
tion, firequent in ancient days, when kings and princes, 
expelled from their native seats by the strong arm of 
violence^ went to seek new estaUishments in distant 
countries. The royal fiunily embarked* amid the 
tears, cries, and blessings of the people, from the 
very fl|)ot whence Vasco de Gama loosened his sails, 
to discover for Portugal new realms in the East. The 
weather was as gloomy as were the actors and specta- 
tors of this affecting scene ; and the firnmess of the 
Prince Regent was applauded by the nation whidi 
he was leaving, aware that his longer presence might 
have exposed himself to insult, but could have had 
no effect in amelioratmg their own fate. 

Junot, within a day^s march of Lisbon, was almost 
frantic with rage when he heard this news. He wdl 
knew how much the escape ci the Prince, and the re- 
solution he had formed, would diminish the lustre of 
his own successin the eyes of his master. Oncepos* 
seesed of the Prince Regents person, Buonaparte had 
hoped to get him to cede possession of the Brarila ; 
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and transmarine aoquiaitions had for Napoleon all the 
merit oF novelty. The empire of the House of Bra* 
gansa in the new world, was now effectually beyond 
his reach ; and his general, thus far unsuooessftd, 
might have some reason to dread the excess of his 
master^s disappomtment. 

Upon the first of December, exhausted with thdr 
forced marches, and sufficiently miserable in equip- 
ment and appearanoe, the French vanguard ap- 
proached the city, and their general might see the 
retreating sails of the vessels which deprived him <^ 
so fair a portion of his prize. Junot, however, was. 
soon led to resume confidence in his own merits. 
He had been connected with Buonaparte ever since 
the commencement of hicr fortunes, which he had 
faithfully followed. Such qualificfttions, and his 
having married a lady named Comnene, who affirm- 
ed herself to be descended horn the blood of the 
Greek emperors, was suffident, he thought, to oi- 
titie him to expect the vacant throne of Lisbon fiN>m 
the hand of his master. In the meantime, *he acted 
as ifalready in possession of supreme power. He took 
possesnon of thehousebdongingto the richest mer- 
chant in the dty, and although he received twelve 
hundred crusadoes a-pontii fi» his table, he oom- 
pelled his landlord to be at the whole expense of 
his establishment, whidi was placed on the most ex- 
travagant scale of splendour. His inferior officers 
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took the hkit) nor were the eoldien slow in feUow- 
ing the easmple. The estortioDB and rapeotty prac- 
ttsed in iMhaa aeemed to leaire all former exoesaes 
of the FrendLaiBiyfiur behind. Thb kd to quarreb 
betwixt the JFiendi and the n^tivea; blood waaahed; 
public executiona took place, and ihe inyaden^ pro- 
ceedmg.^to rednoe tnd diaband the remnant of the 
Fcnrtiigueae aiiiqr» diowed their poatiTe intention to 
retain the Ungdom imder thdr own exdonre autho- 
riftjr. 

Thia pnrpoee waa at laafc intimated by an oiSdal 
docomeat or prooiamatien» ia^ied by Junot under 
Boonaparte^a oidera* It dedared, that, by leaving hk 
kingdom, the Prince of Brazil had in fact abdicated 
the sovereignty, and that Portugal, having becMne a 
part of the dominiona of Napoleon, ahould, for the 
present, be governed by the Frendi Greneral*in-chieft 
in name ctf the Emperor. The French Sag waa ac- 
cordingly displayed, the arms of Portugal every- 
where removed. The property of the Prince Re- 
gent, and of all who had fcUowed him, was seques;- 
trated, with a reserve in fiivour of those who should 
return befinre the 16th day of February, the prpeU- 
madon being published upon the first day of that 
m<mth. The next demand upon the unhappy coun- 
try, was for a contribution of forty millions of crnaa- 
does, or four millions and a half sterling; which, laid 
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upon a popuktion of something less than three mil- 
lions, came to about thirty shillings a-head ; while 
the share of the immense numbers who could pay 
nothing, fell upon the upper and middling ranks, 
who had sdll some property remaining. There was 
not specie enough in the country to answer the de- 
mand ; but plate, valuables, Britkh goods, and colo- 
nial produce, were received instead of money. Seme 
of the French officers turned jobbers in these last ar- 
ticles, sanding them 6ff to Paris, where they were sold 
to advantage. Some became money -brdwrs, and 
bought up paper-money at a discount. So little does 
die profession of arms retain of its disinterested and 
gallant character, when its professors become habi- 
tuated and accustomed depredators. 

The proclamation of 2d February, vesting the go- 
vernment of Portugal in General Junot, as the reu 
presentative of the French Empire, seemed entirely 
to abrogate the treaty of Fontainbleau, and in fact 
really did so, except as to such articles in favour of 
Napoleon, as he himself chose should remain in 
force. As for the imaginary princedom of Algarves, 
with which Godoy was to have been invested, no 
more was ever said or thought about it ; nor was he 
in any condition to assert his claim to it, however 
fimnal the stipulation. 

While the French were taking possession of Por- 
tugal, one of those scandalous scenes took place in 
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the royal fiunily st Madrid, irhich are often feuiid 
to precede the &U of a shaken throne. 

We have already mentioned the diseontent of the 
Prince of Aatarias with his fiither, or rather his fi^ 
therms minister. We have mentioned that he had 
desired to ally himself with the fitmily of Buona- 
parte, in order to secure his protection, but that the 
Emperor of France had given no direct enoourage-i 
ment to his suit. Still, a considerable party, headed 
by the Duke del Infantado, and the Canon Escoiquis,* 
who had been the Princess tutor, relying upon the ge« 
neral popularity of Ferdinand, seem to have under- 
taken some cabal, having for its object probably the 
deposition of the old King and the removal of Godoy. 
The plot was discovered ; the person of the Prince 
was secured, and Charles made a clamorous appeal 
to the justice of Napoleon, and to the opinion of the 
world. He stated that the purpose of the conspirators 
had been aimed at his Jife, and that of his faithfid 
minister ; and produced, in support of this unnatural 
charge, two letters from Ferdinand, addressed to his 
parents, in which he acknowledges (in general terms) 
having failed in duty to his fiuher and sovereign, and 
says, *^ that he has denounced his advisers, professes 
repentance, and craves pardon*^ The reality of this 
affifdr is not easily penetrated. That there had been a 
ciHispbacy, is more than probable ; the intended par- 
ricide was probably an aggravation, of which so weak 
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a man as Charles IV. might be easily convinced by 
the arts of his wife and her paramour. 

So standing matters in that distracted house, both 
&ther and son appealed to Buonaparte, as the august 
friend and ally of Spain, and the natural umpire of the 
disputes in its royal faniily. But Napoleon nourish- 
ed views which could not be served by giving either 
party an effectual victory over the other* He caused 
his ambassador, Beauhamois, to intercede in fiivour 
of the Prince of Asturias. Charles IV. and bis 
minister were alarmed and troubled at finding his 
powerfiil ally take interest, even to this extent, in 
behalf of his disobedient son. They permitted diem« 
selves to allude to the private letter from the Prince 
of Asturias to Napoleon, and to eipress a hope that 
the Great Emperor would not permit a rdbellioos 
son to shelter himself by an alliance with hb Impe* 
rial fiunily. The touching this chord was what Buo^ 
naparte desired. It gave him a pretext to assume a 
haughty, distant, and offended aspect towards the 
reigning Sang, who had dared to suspect him of bad 
faith, and had mentioned with less than due consi- 
deration the name of a lady of the Imperial house. 

Godoy was terrified at the interpretation put upon 
the remonstrances made by himself and his master, 
by the awful arbiter of their destiny. Izquierdo, the 
Spanish ambassador, was directed to renew his ap- 
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pUcattons to the Emperor, for the especial pnrpoee 
of assiuiDg him that a match with his fiuiily would 
be in the highest degree acceptable to the King of 
Spain. Charles wrote with his own hand to the 
same purpose. But it was Napoleon^s policjr to ap» 
pear haughty, distant, indifferent, and oflfended; 
and to teach the contending father and son, who 
both looked to him as theur judge, the painfiil ftel« 
ings of mutual suspensep In the mean time, a new 
levy of the conscription put into his hands a fiesh 
army ; and forty thousand men were stationed at 
Bayonne, to add weight to his mediation in the aflSurs 
of Spain. 

About this period, he did not hesitate to avow to 
the ablest of his counsellors, TaUeyrand and Fouch6, 
the resolution he had formed, that the Spanish race 
of the House of Bourbon should cease to reign. His 
plan was ofqposed by these sagacious statesmen, and 
the opposition on the part of Talleyrand4s represent 
ed to have been obstinate. At a later period. Napoleon 
found it more advantageous to lopd^alleyrautid with 
the charge fifiSieing his adviser in.the war with Spain, 
as well as 41^ t^e tragedy of thelhuwd'Snghien. In 
Fouch^'g .Memoirs, there is an •interestinflr' account 
of his conrersation with the £mperor on that ocea- 
sion, of ;whibh we see room fully to credit the an- 
thentidl^ ' It. places before uis, in a iBtriking point 
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of Tiew, argumenti^ for and against this^ttraor&iftTy 
and decisiye measure. '^ Let Portugal take her 
fiUie,^ said Fouch6, *^ she is, in fact, little else than 
an English colony. But that King of Spain has 
given you no reason to cotuphun of him ; he has 
been the humblest of your prefects. Besides, take 
heed you are not decdved in the cHsposition of the 
Spaniards. You haye a party amongst them now, 
because they look on you as a great and powerful 
pot^tate, a prince, and aii ally. But you ought to 
be aware that the Spanish people possess no p«rt 
of the German phlegm. They are attadied to their 
laws ; their government ; their ancient customs. It 
would be an error to judge of the national character 
by that of the highar classes, which are there, as 
elsewhere, corrupted, and indifferent to their coun* 
try. Once more, take heed you do not convert, by 
ihich an act of aggression, a submissive and usefixl 
tiibutaiy kingdom, into a second La Vend6e.^^ 
r Buonaparte answered these prophetic remarks, by 
observations on the contemptible character of the 
Spanish government, the imbecility of the King, and 
the worthless character of the minister ; the com- 
mon people, who might be influenced to oppose him 
by the monks, would be dispersed, he said, by one 
volley of cannon. ^^ The stake I play for is im- 
inense — I will continue in my own dynasty the fa* 
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mily system of the Bourbons, and unite Spain for 
ever to tlie destinies of France. Rem^nber tbat the 
sun neveat sets on the immense Empire of Charles 

Fouch^ urged another doubt; whether, if the 
flames of opposition should grow violent in Spain, 
Russia might not be ^icouraged to resume her con- 
nexion with Engknd, and thus pboe the empire eP 
Napoleon betwixt two fires P This sospidon Buon*. 
parte ridieuled as tliat of a minister of poUce, whose 
habits tai^ht him to doubt the very existence of 
ainoeiity. 'The Emperor of Russia, he sind, waa 
completely won over, and sincerely attached to him. 
Thus, warned in Tain of the wrath and evil to oome^ 
Napoleon persisted in his purpose. 

But, ere yet he pounced upon the tempting prey, 
in which form Spain presented herself to his eyes, 
Napoleon made a hurried expedition to Italy. This 
journey had seyeral motives. One was, to interrupt 
his communications witli the royal family of Spain, 
in order to avoid being pressed to explain the pr^ 
cise nature of his pretensions, unlil he was prepared 
to support them by open force. Another was, to se- 
cure the utmost personal advantage which could be 
extracted from the treaty of Fontainbleau, before he 
threw that document aside like waste paper ; it being 
his purpose that it should remain such, in so far as 
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its stipulationB were in behalf of any olhers than him- 
self. Under pretext of this treaty, he expelled fiom 
Tuscany, or Etruria, as it was now caUed, the widow- 
ed Queen of that territory. She now, for the first 
time, learned, that by an agreement to which she 
was no party, she was to be dispossessed of her own 
ori^al dominions, as well as of those which Napo- 
leon himself had guaranteed to her, and was informed 
that she was to receive a compensation in PortugaL 
This increased her affliction. <* She did not dedre,^ 
she said, ^^ to share the spoils of any one, much 
more of a sister and a friend.^ Upon arriting in 
Spain, and havmg recourse to her parent, the King 
of Spain, for redress and explanation, she had the 
additional information, that the treaty of Fontain- 
bleau was to be recognised as valid, in so far as it 
deprived her of her territories, but was not to be 
of any effect in as far «s it provided her with in- 
demnification. At another time, or in another his- 
tory, this would have been dwelt upon as an a(^ra- 
vated system of violence and tyranny over the un- 
protected. But the far more important affiors of 
Spaui threw those of Etruria into the shade. 

After so much preparation behind the scenes, 
Buonaparte now proposed to open the first grand act 
of the impending drama. He wrote firom Itdy to 
the King of Spain, tiiat he consented to the propo- 

14 
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sal whidi he had made fiir the maniage betwixt the 
Prince of ABtoiias and one of his kinswomen ; and 
having thus maintained to the'last the appearances 
of fiiendship, he gave orders to the French army 
lying at Bayonne to enter Spain on different points, 
and to possess themselves of the strong fortresses by 
which the frontier of that kingdom is defended. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TampAwMx^ Barcelona, Monjouic, and St Sehastian's, are 
fraudulently seized by the French,^K%ng Charles proposes 
to saUfir South America. — Insurrection at Araajuex in 
consequence, — Charles resigns the Crown in favour of Ft 
dinand. — Murat enters Madrid. — Charles disavows his 
signation. — General Savary arrives at Madrid. — Napo^ 
Icon's letter to Murat, toutihmg the Invasion of Spain.,'— 
Ferdinand is instigated to set out to meet Napoleon. — HaiU 
at Vittoria, and learns too late Napoleon's designs againH 
him. — Joins Bwmaparte at Bayonne.'^Napoleon opens his 
designs to Escoiquix and Cevallos, ffoth of whom he finds 

> intractable.-^ne sends for Charles, his Qusen, and Godogf 
to Bayonne.^Shocking scene with Ferdinand, who is indum 
ced to abdicate the Crown in favour of his Father, who re- 
signs it next day to Napoleon. — This transfer is reiuctanUy 
oowfirmed by Ferdinand, who, with his brothers, is sent to 
splendid imprisonment ai Vallenfay. — Joseph Buonaparte 
is appointed to the throne of Spain, and joins Napoleon at 
Bayonnc^-^Assembly of Notables converted. 

Not a word was spoken, or a motion made, to op- 
pose the entrance of this large French army into the 
free territories of a friendly power. Neither the King, 
Godoy, nor any other, dared to complain of the gross 
breach of the treaty of Fontainbleau, which, in sd- 
pulating the formation of the army of reserve at 

10 
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Bayonne, positively provided that it should not cross 
the frontiers, unless with consent of the Spanish go- 
vernment. Received into the cities as friends and 
allies, it was the first object of the invaders to poft- ] 
sess themselves, by a mixture of force and fraud, of 
the fortresses and citadels which were the keys of 
Spain on the French frontier. The details ai^ carious. 
At Pampeluna, a body of French troops, who ap- 
parently were amusing themselves with casting snow- 
balls at each other on the esplanade of the citadel, 
continued their sport till they had an opportunity of 
throwing themselves upon the draw-bridge, possess- 
ing the gate, and admitting a body of their com- 
rades, who had been kept in reftdinesa; md the cap- 
ture was thus effected. 

Duhesme^ who commanded the French troops de- 
tached upon Barcelona, had obtained permissien from 
the Spanish governor to mount guards of French 
along with those maintained by the native soldiers. 
He then gave out that his troops were about to 
march ; and, as if previous to their moving, had them 
drawn up in front of the citadel of the frface. A 
French general rode up under pretence of reviewing 
these men, then passed forward to the gate of the 
?itadel> as if to speak to the French portion of the 
^ard. A body of Italian fight troops rushed in 
^lose after the French officer and his suite ; and the 
ritadel of Barcelona was in the hands of the French. 

VOL. VI, K 
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Monjouic, the citadel, as it may be tenned, of Bar- 
celona, shared the same fate. 

St Sebastian^s was overpoweredby a body of French, 
who had been admitted as patients into the hospital. 

Thus the first fruits of the French invasion were 
the unresisted possession of these four fortresses, 
each of which might have detained armies for years 
under its Trails. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the Spa- 
nish nation when they saw their frontier invaded, and 
four of the most impregnable forts in the world thus 
easily lost and won. There was indignation as well as 
sorrow in every countenance ; and even at this late 
hour, had Charles and his son attempted an appeal 
to the spirit of the people, it would have been vigo- 
rously answered. But Godoy, who was the object 
of national hatred, and was aware that he would 
instantly become the victim of any general parotic 
movement, took care to recommend only such mea- 
sures of safety as he himself might have a personal 
share in. He had at once comprehended Napoleon'*s 
intentions of seizing upon Spain ; and could discern 
no better course for the Boyal Family, than that 
they should follow the example to which their own 
invasion of Portugal had given rise, and transport 
themselves, like the House of Braganza, to th^ 
Soudi American provinces. But what in the Prince 
of Brazil, surrounded by such superior forces, was a 
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jufitifiable, nay, a niagnaiiiinous effort to avoid per- 
sonal captWity, would have been in the King of Spain 
the pusillanimous desertion of a post, whiiirh he had 
yet many means of defending. 

Nevertheless, upon Godoy^s suggestion, the voy- 
age for America was determined on, and troops were 
hastily collected at Madrid for the sake of securing 
the retreat of the Royal Family to Cadiz, where 
they were to embark. The terror and confusion of 
the King'^s mind was artfully Increased by a letter 
from Napoleon, expressing deep resentment at the 
coldness which Charles, as he alleged, had exhibited 
on the subject of the proposed match withiiis house» 
The intimidated King returned for answer, that he 
desired nothing so ardently as the instant conclusion 
of the marriage, but at the same time redoubled his 
preparations for departure. This effect was probably 
exactly what Napoleon intended to produce. If the 
King went off to America, his name might he 
used to curb the party of the Prince of Asturias ; 
and the chance of influencing the countries where the 
precious metals are produced, would be mu<:;h increa- 
sed, should they fall under the dominion of the weak 
Charles and the profligate Godoy. 

Meantime, the resolution of the King to depart 
from the royal residence of Aranjuez to Cadiz, widl 
the purpose of going from thence to New Spalin, be- 
gan to get abroad among the people of all ranks. 
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The Caancil of Castile remonstrated against the in- 
tentions of the Sovereign. The Prince of Asturias 
and his brother joined in a strong protest against the 
measure. The populace, partaking the sentiments 
of the heir-apparent and Council, treated the depar- 
ture of the King as arising out of some scheme cl 
the detested Godoy, and threatened to prevent it 
by force. The unfortunate and perplexed monarch 
changed his opinions, or his language at least, with 
every new counsellor and every new alarm. 

On the 17th of March, the walls of the palace 
were covered with a royal prodamation, professing 
his Majesty^s intentions to remain with and share the 
fate of his subjects. Great crowds assembled joyfiilly 
beneath the balcony, on which the Royal Family ap- 
peared and received the thanks of their people, for 
their determination to abide amongst them. But, in 
the course of that same evening, the movements 
among the guards, and the accumulation of carriages 
and baggage, seemed plamly to indicate immediate 
int^tions to set forth. While the minda of the spec- 
tators were agitated by appearances so contradictory 
of the royal proclamation, an accidental quarrel took 
place betwixt one of the King's body-guard and a 
bystander, when the former fired a pistol. The lite- 
ral flash of the weapon could not more effectually have 
ignited a powder-magazine, than its dischaige gave 
animation at once to the general feelings of the crowd. 
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The few household troops who remainedsteady, could 
not check the enraged multitude; a regiment was 
brought up, commanded by Godoy^s brother, but the 
men made a prisoner of their commanding officer, 
and joined the multitude. A great scene of riot en- 
sued, the cry was umversal to destroy Grodoy, and 
some, it is said, demanded the abdication or deposi- 
tion of the King. God<qr^s house was plundered in 
the course of the night, and outrages committed on 
all who were judged his firiends and counsellors. 

In the morning the tumult was appeased by the 
news that the King had dismissed his minister. But 
the crowd continued strictly to search for him, and 
at length discovered him. He was beaten, wound- 
ed, and it was with some difficulty that Ferdi- 
nand saved him from instant deadi, on a promise 
that he should be reserved for punishment by the 
course of justice. The people were delighted with 
their success tlms far, when, to complete their sa- 
tisfaction, the old, weak, and unpopular Bang, on 
the 5^0th March, resigned his crown to Ferdinand, 
the fiivourite of his subjects, professing an uncon* 
^trained wish to retire from the seat of government, 
md spend his life in peace and quiet in some remote 
province. This resolution was unquestionably hur« 
ied forward by the insurrection at Aranjuez ; nor 
loes the attitude of a son, who grasps at his fathcr^s 
ailing diadem, appear good or graceful. Yet it is 
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probjd>le that Charles, in making this abdicadon, exe* 
cuted a resolution on which he had long meditated, 
and from which he had diiefly been withheld by the 
intercession of the Queen and Godoy, who saw in the 
continuation of the old man's reign the only means 
to prolong their own power. The abdication was for- 
mally intimated to Napoleon, by a letter from the 
King himself. 

While the members of the Royal Family were 
distracted by these dissensions, the ^rmy of France 
was fast approaching Madrid, under the command 
of Joachim Murat, the brother-in-law of Buona- 
parte* He was at Aranda de Duero upon the day 
of the insurrection at Arapjuez, and his approach to 
Madrid required decisive measures on the part of 
the government. Ferdinand had formed an admi- 
nistration of those statesmen whom the public voice 
pointed out as the best patriots, and, what was thought 
synonimous, the keenest opponents of Godoy. There 
was no time, had there been sufficient spirit in the 
councils of the new Prince, to request this military 
intruder to stay upon his road ; he was a guest who 
would have known but too well how to make force 
supply the want of welcome. But this alarming visi- 
tor was, they next learned, to be followed hard upon 
the heel by one still more formidable. Napoleon, 
who had hurried back to Paris from Italy, was now 
setting out for Bayonne, with the purpose of pro- 
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ceediog to Madridy and^witnessing in person the set- 
tlement of the Spanish Peninsula. 

To render the approachof the Emperor of Franoe 
yet more appalling to the young King and his in- 
fant government, Beauhamois, the French ambasss- 
dor, made no recognidon of Ferdinand'^s authority, 
but observed a mysterious and ominous silence, 
when all the other representatives of foreign powers 
at Madrid, made their addresses of congratulation to 
the new sovereign. Murat next appeared, in aU 
the pomp of war ; brought ten thousand men'within 
the walls of Madrid, where they were received with 
ancient hospitality, and quartered more than thrice 
that number in the vicinity. This commander also 
wore a doubtful and clouded brow, and while he ex- 
pressed friendship for Ferdinand, and good will to 
his cause, declined any definite acknowledgment of 
his title as kmg. He was lodged in the palace of 
Godoy, supported in the jnost splendid style, and 
his every wish watched that it might be attended to. 
But nothbg more could be extracted from him than 
a reference to Napoleon^s determination, which he 
advised Ferdinand to wait for and be guided by. 
In the idle hope (suggested by French councils) 
that a compliment might soothe either the Sultan 
or the satrap, the sword of Francis I., long preserved 
in memory of his captivity after the battle of Pavia, 
was presented to Murat with great ceremony, in a 
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ridi casket, to be by his honoured hands transmitted 
to those of the Emperor of France. The hope to mi* 
tigate Buonaparte^s severe resolres by such an act of 
adulation,' was like that of him who should hope to 
oool red-hot iron by a drop of liquid perfume. 

But though Murat and Beauhaniois were very 
chary of saying anything which could commit their 
principal, they were liberal of their private advice to 
Ferdinand as his professed friends, and joined in 
recommending that he should send his second bro^ 
^er, the Infant Don Carlos, to greet Napoleon 
upon his entrance into Spain, as at once a mark of 
respect and as a means of propitiating his favour. 
F^dinand consented to this, as what he dared not 
well decline. But when it was proposed that he him- 
self should leave his capital, and go to meet Buona- 
parte in the north of Spain, already completely occu- 
pied by French troops, he demurred, and by the ad- 
vice of Cevallos, one of the wisest of his council- 
lors, declined the measure proposed, until, at least, 
he should receive express information of Napolecm^s 
having crossed the frontier. To meet the French 
Emperor in Spain might be courtesy, but to advance 
into France would be meanness, as well as impru- 
dence. 

Meantime, Murat, under pretence of hearing all 
parties in the fiunily quarrel, opened, unknown to 
Ferdinand, a correspondence with his father and mo- 
lljcr. The Queen, equally attached to her paramour, 
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and filled with unnatural hatred to her son, as Go- 
doy^s enemy, breathed nothing but vengeance agamst 
Ferduiand and his advisers; and the King at (moe 
avowed that his resignation was not the act of his 
voluntary will, but extorted by compulsion, in con- 
sequence of the insurrection of Aranjues, and its 
consequenees. Thus, the 9gents of Buonaparte oh- 
tained and transmitted to him documents, which, if 
Ferdinand should prove intractable, might afford 
ground for setting his right aside, and transactmg 
with his father as still the Ic^gitimate possessor of the 
throne of Spain. 

A new actor soon appeared on this busy stage. 
This was Savary, who was often intrusted with Buo- 
naparte^s most delicate negotiations. He came, it 
was stated, to inquire particularly into the character 
of the insurrection at Aranjuez, and of the old 
King^s abdication. He affected to believe that the 
explanations which Ferdinand afforded on these sub* 
jects, would be as satisfactory to his sovereign as 
to himself; and having thus opened the young 
King^s heart, by perfectly approving of his cause 
and conduct, he assumed the language of a fiiendly 
adviser, and urged and entreated, by every species 
of argument, that Ferdinand should meet Buonaparte 
on the road to Madrid ; and the young sovereign, 
beset with difficulties, saw no resource but in com- 
pliance. The capital was surrounded by an army 
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g£ forty thousand foreigners. The communiGations 
of Murat with France were kept open by thirty 
thousand more; while, exolusive of the Spanish troops, 
whom the French had withdrawn to distant realms 
in the character of auxiliaries, the rest of the native 
forces dispersed over the whole realm, and in many 
oases observed and mastered by the Fr^aeh, did not 
perhaps exceed thirty thousand men. If Ferdinand 
remained in Madrid, therefore, he was as much un- 
der the mastery of the French as he would have been 
when advancing northward on the journey to meet 
Buonaparte; while, to leave his capital, and raise 
his standard against France in a distant province, 
seemed an idea which desperation only could have 
prompted. 

Murat, whose views of personal ambition were in- 
terested in the complete accomplishment of the sub- 
jugation of Spain, seems to have seen no objection 
remaining when military resistance was placed out of 
the question. But tiie penetration of Napoleon went 
far deeper ; and, judging from a letter written to 
Murat on the S9th March, it seems to have in- 
duced him to pause, while he surveyed all the pro- 
bable chances which might attend the prosecution 
of his plan. The resignation of Charles IV. had, 
he observed, greatly complicated the affiiirs of Spain, 
and durown him into much perplexity. ^^ Do not,"** 
he continued, <' conceive that you are attacking a 
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disarmed nation, and have only to make a demoiiF- 
stration of yonr troops to subject Spain. The Re- 
volutbn of the 20th March, when Choilea resigii- 
ed the throne, serves to show there is energy among 
the Spanish people. You have to do with a new 
people, who will display all the enthusiasm proper to 
men whose political feelings have not been worn out 
by frequent ezerpise. The Grandees and Clergy ore 
masters of Spain. If they once entertain fear for 
their privilege^ and political existence, they may 
raise levies against us en nuisse^ which will render 
the war eternal. . I have at present partisans ; but if 
I show myself in the character of a conqueror, I can- 
not retain one of them. The Prince of the Peace is 
detested, because they accuse him of having betrayed 
Spain to France. The Prince of the Asturias has 
none of the qualities requisite for a monarch, but that 
will not prevent their making him out a hero, pro- 
viding he stands forth in opposition to us. I will 
have no violence offered to the persons of that fami- 
ly.— it is needless to render ourselves unnecessarily 
odious.^' 

Napoleon, in this remarkable document, touches 
again on the hazard of a popular war in Spain, and 
on the dangers arising from the interference of the 
^English ; and then proceeds to consider what course 
his own politics demand. " Shall I go to Madrid, 
and there exercise the power of a grand Protector of 
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the realm of Spain, by dedding between the father 
and son ? — ^Were I to replace Charles and his mini- 
ster, they are so unpopular that they could not sus- 
tain ihemselyes three months. On the other hand, 
Ferdinand is the enemy of France ; and to set Imn 
on the throne would be to gratify those parties in the 
state who have long desired the destruction of her 
authority. A matrimonial alliance. would be but a 
fteble tie of union betwixt us. 

*^ I do not apiHTOYe of your Highness haying so 
hastily possessed yourself of the capital You ought 
to have kept the army at ten leagues distant from 
Madrid. You could not be sure whether the peo- 
ple and the magistracy would haye recognised the 
young King. Your arriyal has power&Uy senred 
him, by giving the alarm to the Spaniards. I have 
commanded Savary to open a communication with 
the old King, and he will inform you of what passes. 
In the meantime, I prescribe to you the following line 
of conduct:— 

*' You will take <;are not to engage me to hold any 
interview with Ferdinand within Spain^ unless you 
judge the situation of things such, that I have no 
alternative save acknowledging him as King. You 
will use all manner of civility towards the old King, 
the Queen,^and Godoy, and will require that the 
same honours be rendered to them as heretofore. 
You will so manage, that the Spaniards may not 
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suspect the course I intend to pursue. This will 
not be difficult, for I have not fixed upon it myselfl^ 
He then recommends, that such insinuations be made 
to all classes, as may best induce them to expect ad« 
vantages from a more dose union with France ; ex^ 
horts Murat to trust his interests exdusively to his 
care ; hints that Portugal will remain at his dis- 
posal ; and enjoins the strictest discipline on the 
part of the French soldiery. Lastly, he enjoins Mu^ 
rat to avoid all explanation with the Spanish grae- 
rals, and all interference with their order of march. 
'^ There must not,^ he says in one place^ ^^ be a 
single match burnt ;^ and in another, he uses the 
almost prophetic expression,— ^^ If war once break 
out^ aU is lost.'" 

This letter has a high degree of interest, as it 
tends to show, that not one of the circumstances 
which attended the Spanish insurrection escaped the 
presdent eye of Napoleon, although the headlong 
course of his ambition drove him upon the very pe« 
rils which his political wisdom had foreseen and 
delineated. The immense object of adding Spain 
to his empire, seemed worthy ot being pursued, even 
at the risk of stirring to arms her hardy population, 
and exdting a national war, which he himself fore* 
told might prove perpetual. 

Meantime, to assist the intrigues of Murat, there 
was carried on a sort of under plot, the object of 
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which WAS to disguise Napoleon's real intentions, and 
induce the councilbrs of Ferdinand to conclude, that 
he did not mean to use his power oyer Spain, save for 
the attainment of some limited advantages, far short 
dP engrossing the supreme authority, and destroying 
the independence of the kingdom. With this view, 
some illusoiy terms held out had been communicated 
by Duroc to the Spanish ambassador, Izquierdo, 
and of which Ferdinand's council had recdved in- 
formation. These seemed to intimate, that Napo- 
leon's exactions from Spain might be gratified by the 
cession of Navarre, and some part of her frontier on 
the north, in exchange for the whole of Portugal, 
which, according to Izquierdo's information. Napo- 
leon wais not unwilling to cede to Spain. Such an 
exchange, however objectionable on the ground of 
policy and morality, would have been regarded as a 
comparatively easy ransom, considering the disas- 
trous state of Spain, and the character of him who 
had coiled around the defenceless kingdom the folds 
of his power. 

Under all the influences of hope and fear, con- 
sdous helplessness, and supreme dread of Napoleon, 
Ferdinand took his determination, and announced to* 
his Council of State his purpose of going as far as 
Burgos, to meet his faithM friend and mighty aUy 
the Emperor. His absence, he said, would amount 
to a few days, and he created his uncle, Don An- 
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tonio, Preadentf during that time, of the High 
Council of Goyemment. An effort was made by 
Ferdinand, preTious to his departure, to open a more 
friendly communication with his father ; but the an- 
swer only bore that the King was retiring to rest, and 
could not be troubled. 

On the 11th April, in an evil day, and an hour 
of woe, to use the language of the Spanish Roman- 
cers, Ferdinand set out on his journey, accompa- 
nied by Savary, who eagerly solicited that honour, 
assuring him that they would meet Buonaparte at 
Burgos. But at Burgos there were no tidings of the 
French Emperor, and it was only when he had pro- 
ceeded as far as Yittoria, that Ferdinand learned 
Napoleon had but then reached Bourdeaux, and 
was on his way to Bayonne. He halted, therefore, 
at Yittoria, where Savary left him, and went on to 
France, to render an account to his master to what 
extent his mission had succeeded. 

Afraid to advance or to retire, yet feeling ridicu- 
lous in the situation where he was, Ferdinand's un- 
pleasant moments spent at Yittoria were not much 
cheered by private intelligence brought him by Don 
Mariano Urquijo. This was a Spanbh nobleman of 
considerable talent, who had penetrated. the scheme 
of Napoleon, and came to inform the young King and 
his counsellors, that the intention of Napoleon was 
to possess himself of the royal person, depose the dy- 
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nasty of the Bourbons, and name a member of his oim 
fiunily to reign in tfaeii stead. 

Another Spaniard, Don Joseph Hervae, the bio- 
ther-in-Iaw of Genera! Duroc, and the intimate fiiend 
of Savary, had acquired such strong suspicions of the 
plot, that his information corroborated that of- Ur- 
quijo. The astounded sovereign, and bis perplexed 
advisers, could but all^e the unlikelihood, that a 
hero hke Napoleon could meditate such treacbeiy. 
" Men of extraordinary talents," replied Utqvujo, 
" commit great crimes to attain great objects, and 
are not the less entitled heroes." He offered to go to 
Bayonneas Ferdinand's ambassador; and advised him 
even yet to make his escape and retire to some part 
of bis dominions, where, free at least, if not powerfii), 
he might treat with Napoleon on more eqoal terms. 

Ferdinand thought it too late to follow this irise 
counsd ; and, instead of attempting an escape, he 
wrote a letter to Nspoleon, appealing to all that be 
had done to show himself the devoted fineod and ally 
1^ France, and endeavouring to propitiate his fa- 
vour. An answer was instantly returned, containing 
much that was alarming and ominous. In this the 
Emperor treated Ferdinand as Frince of Asturias, 
not Sing of Spun — censured hie earliest measure 
of writing to himself without his father's knowledge, 
and, with what seemed a jealous apprehension for the 
rights of soverd^s, bbuned him for avuling hunself 
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tering clktinction, invited him to dinnor, and treated . 
him with the usual deference exchanged between sove* 
reigns when they meet. But that very evening he sent 
Savary, by whose encouragement Ferdinand had been 
deluded to undertake this journey, to acquaint him 
that the Bourbon dynasty was to cease to reign in 
Spain, and that the Prince must prepare to relin- 
quish to Napoleon all right over the territ(»ies of his 
ancestors. 

Buonaparte explained himself at length to the 
Canon Escoiquiz, as the person most likely to recon- 
cile Ferdinand to the lot, which he was determined 
should be inevitable. The Bourbons, he said, were 
the mortal enemies of him and of his house ; his po- 
licy could not permit them to reign in Spain. They 
were incapable of wise government ; and he was de- 
ti^rmined that Spun should be wisely governed in fu- 
ture, her grievances redressed, and the alliance be- 
twixt her and France placed on an unalterable foot- 
ing* " King Charles,'^ he said, ^' is ready to co- 
operate in such a revolution, by transferring to me 
his own rights. Let Ferdinand follow his father's 
wise example, and he shall have the crown of Etru- 
ria, and my niece in marriage. Otherwise, I will treat 
with King Charles exclusively, and all Ferdinand 
can expect is permission to return to Spain, when 
hostilities must ensue between us.^ Escoiquiz justi- 
fied the insurrection at Aranjuez, and pleaded hard 
the cause of his former pupiL By protecting Ferdi< 
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nand, he said, Napoleon might merit and gain the 
esteem and the affection of Spain ; but by an attempt 
to subject the nation to a foreign yoke, he would 
lose their affections for ever. Buonaparte set these 
arguments at defiance. The nobles and higher classes 
would, he said, submit for security of their property ; 
a few severe chastisements would keep the populace 
in order. But he declared he was determined on the 
execution of his plan, should it involve the lives of 
two hundred thousand men. ** The new dynasty,^ 
replied Escoiquiz, '' will in that case be placed on 
a volcano— -an army of two hundred thousand men 
will be indispensable to command a country of dis- 
contented slaves.^ The canon was interrupted by 
Buonaparte, who observed that they could not agree 
upon their principles, and sud he would on the mor- 
row make known his irrevocable determination. 

To do Napoleon justice, he at no time through 
this extraordinary discussion made the least attempt 
even to colour his selfish policy. ^^ I am desi- 
rous,^ he said, <^ that the Bourbons should cease to 
reign, and that my own family should succeed them 
on the throne of Spain.'*' He declared, that this was 
best both for Spain and France — above all, that he 
had the power as well as the will to accomplish his 
purpose. There was never a more unpalliated case 
of violent and arbitrary spoliation. He argued also 
vnth Escoiquis with the most perfect good humour. 
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and pulled him familiarly by tbe ear as he disputed 
with him, " So then, canon," he said, " you will not 
enter into my views P"'-*-" On the contrary," said 
Escoiquiz, " I wish I could induce your Majesty to 
adopt mine, though it were at the expense of my 
ears," which Napoleon was at the moment handling 
somewhat rudely. 

With Cevallos the Emperor entered into a more 
violent discussion, for Buonaparte was as choleric by 
temperament, as he was upon reflection and by policy 
calm and moderate. Upon hearing Cevallos, in a dis- 
cussion with his minister Champagny, insist in a high 
tone upon the character of the Spaniards, and the feel- 
ings they were likely to entertain on the manner in 
which Ferdinand had been received, he gave loose to 
his native violence of disposition, accused Cevallos of 
being a traitor, because, having served the old King, 
he was now a counsellor of his son, and at length 
concluded with the characteristic declaration, — ^* I 
have a system of policy of my own — ^You ought to 
adopt more liberal ideas — to be less susceptible on 
the point of honour, and to beware how you sacrifice 
the interests of Spain to a fantastic loyalty for the 
Bourbons." 

Cevallos being found as intractable as Escoiquiz, 
the conduct of the negotiation, if it could be called 
so on the part of Ferdinand, was intrusted to Don 
Pedro de Labrador. Labrador, however, insisted on 
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knowing, as an indispensable preliminary, whether 
King Ferdinand were at liberty ; and if so, why he 
was not restored to his own country ? Cbampagny 
replied, that such return could scarce be permitted, 
till the Emperor and he came to an understanding. 
Cevallos, in his turn, presented a note, expressing 
on what terms Ferdinand had put himself in the 
power of Buonaparte, and declaring his master'^s in- 
tention of immediate departure* As a practical an- 
swer to this intimation, the guards on the King and 
his brother were doubled, and began to exercise some 
restraint over their persons. One of the Infants was 
even forcibly stopped by a gens-d''armes. The man 
was punished ; but the resentment anddespair, shown 
by the Spaniards of the King^s retinue, might have 
convinced Napoleon, how intimately they connect* 
ed the honour of their country with the respect due 
to their royal family. 

Buonaparte found, by all these experiments, that 
Ferdinand and his counsellors were likely to be less 
tractable than he had expected ; and that it would 
be necessary, however unpopular King Charles, and 
still more his wife and minister, were in Spain, to 
bring them once more forward on this singular stage. 
He therefore sent to Murat to cause the old King, 
with the Queen and Godoy, to be transported to 
Bayonne without delay. The arrival of Charles 
excited much interest in the French assembled at 
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BayoDDe, who flocked to see him, and to trace m bis 
person and manners the descendant of Louis XIV. 
In external qualities, indeed, there was nothing 
wanting. He possessed the regal port and dignified 
manners of his ancestors; and, though speaking 
French with difficulty, the expatriated monarch, on 
meeting with Napoleon, showed the easy manners and 
noble mien of one long accustomed to command all 
around him. But in spirit and intc^llect there was a 
woful deficiency. Napoleon found Charles, his wife^ 
and minister, the willing tools of his policy; for 
Godoy accounted Ferdinand his personal enemy; 
the mother hated him as wicked women have been 
known to hate their children when they are conscious 
of having forfeited their esteem ; and the King, whose 
own feelings resented the insurrection of Aranjues, 
was readily exasperated to an uncontrollable fit of 
rage against his son. 

Upon his first arrival at Bayonne, Charles loudly 
protested that his abdication of the ^Oth March was 
the operation of force alone ; and demanded that his 
son should repossess him in the crown, of which he 
had violently deprived him. 

The reply of Ferdinand alleged that the refflgna- 
tion of his father had been unquestionably voluntary 
at the time, and he quoted the old King's repeated 
declarations to that efiect. But he declared, that if 
they were both permitted to return to Madrid, and 
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summon the Cortes, or body of National Represen- 
tatives, he was ready to execute, in their presence, a 
renunciation of the rights vested in him by his fa« 
therms abdication. 

In his answer, Charles declared that he had sought 
the camp of his powerful ally, not as a king in regal 
splendour, but as an unhappy old man, whose royal 
office had been taken ifrom him, and eyen his life 
endangered by the criminal ambition of his own son. 
He treated the convocation of the Cortes with con- 
tempt. '^ Everything,^ he said, '^ ought to be done 
by sovereigns for the people ; but the people ought' 
not to be suffered to carve for themtolves.^ Finally, 
he assured his son that the Emperor of France could 
alone be the saviour of Spain, and that Napoleon 
was determined that Ferdinand should never enjoy 
the crown of that kingdom. In different parts of this 
paternal admonition, Charles accused his son of the 
crime which existing circumstances rendered most 
dangerous— of beuig indisposed towards the interests 
of France. 

Ferdinand replied to this manifesto in firm and 
respectful terms, and appealed, too justly, to the situa- 
tion he at present stood in, as a proof how unbound- 
ed had been his confidence in France. He con- 
cluded, that since the conditions he had annexed to 
his. offer of resigning back the crown to his father 
had given displeasure, he was content to abdicate un- 
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conditionally ; only stipulating that they should both 
be permitted to return to their own coontiy, and leave 
aplace where no deed which either could perform would 
be received by the world as flowing from firee-wilL 

The day after this letter was written, the unfor- 
tunate Ferdinand was summoned to the presence of 
his parents, where he also found Napoleon himself. 
The conclave received him sitting; and while the 
King overwhelmed him with the most outrageous re- 
proaches, the Queen, (the statement appears scarce 
credible,) in the height of her fury, lost sight of 
shame and womanhood so far as to tell Ferdinand^ 
in her husband's presence, that he was the son of 
another man; Buonaparte expressed himself greatly 
shocked at this scene, in which he compared the 
Queen'^s language and deportment to that of a fury 
on the Grecian stage. The Prince'^s situation, he 
owned, moved him to pity ; but the emotion was not 
strong enough to produce any interposition in his 
favour. Confused with a scene so dreadful, and at 
the same time so disgusting, Ferdinand at length 
executed the renunciation which had been demanded 
in such intemperate terms. This occurred on the 
6th of May 1808. But the master of the drama 
had not waited till this time to commence his opera- 
tions. 

Two days before Ferdinand's abdication, that is, 
upon the 4th, his father Charles, acting in thecharac- 
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ter of King, which he had laid aside at Aranjuez, had 
named Joachim Murat Lieutenant-General of his 
kingdom, and President of the Goyemment A pro- 
clamation was at the same time published, in which the 
Spaniards were particuhirly and anxiously cautioned 
against listening to treacherous men, agents of Eng^ 
land, who might stir them up «^ainst France, and 
assuring them that Spain had no well-founded hope 
pf safety, excepting in the friendship of the Great 
Emperor. 

On the same day, and without waiting for such 
additional right as he might have derived from his 
son^s renunciation, Charles resigned all claims on 
Spain, with its kingdoms and territories, in favour 
of his friend and faithful ally, the Emperor of the 
French. To preserve some appearance of atten- 
tion to external forms, it was stipulated that the 
cession only took place under the express condi- 
tions that the int^rity and independence of the 
kingdom should be preserved, and that the Catholic 
religion should be the only one practised in Spain. 
Finally, all decrees of confiscation or of penal con- 
sequences^ which had been issued since the revolu- 
tion of Aranjuez, were declared null and void. 
Charles having thus secured, as it was termed, the 
prosperity, integrity, and independence of his king- 
dom, by these articles, stipulates, by seven which 
follow, for the suitable maintenance of himself and 
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his Queen, his minister the Prince of the Peace, and 
of others theb followers. Rank, income, appanages, 
were heaped on them, accordingly, with no niggard 
hand ; for the prodigalily of the King^s gift called for 
some adequate requital. 

Still the resignation of Ferdinand in Napoleon^s fik 
▼our was necessary to ^ye him some more colourable 
right, than could be derived from the alienation, by 
the father, of a crown which he had previously abdi- 
cated. Much urgency was used with Ferdinand on 
the occasion, and for some time firmly resisted. But 
he found himself completely in Napoleon'*s power ; 
and the tragedy of the Duke d^Enghien might have 
taught him, that the Emperor stood on little cere- 
mony with those who were interruptions in his path. 
His counsellors also assured him, that no resignation 
Irhich he could execute in his present state of cap- 
tivity could be bbding upon himself or upon the 
Spanish nation. Yielding, then, to the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, Ferdinand also en- 
tered into a treaty of resignation ; but he no longer 
obtained the kingdom of Etruria, or the marriage 
with Buonaparte^s niece, or any of the other ad- 
vantages held out in the beginning of the negotia- 
tion. These were forfeited by his temporary hesitation 
to oblige the Emperor. A safe and pleasant place 
of residence, which was not to be absolutely a prison, 
and an honourable pension, were all that was allow- 
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ed to Ferdinand, in exchange for bis natural birth- 
right, the mighty kingdom of Spain. The In« 
fants, his brothers, who adhered to the same acces- 
sion which stripped Ferdinand of his heritage, were in 
like manner recompensed by similar provisions for 
their holding in future the kind of life which that 
resignation condemned them to. The palace of Na* 
varre and its dependencies had been assigned to Fer- 
dinand as his residence ; but he and his brothers, 
the Infants, were afterwards conducted to that of Val- 
len9ay, a superb mansion belonging to the celebrated 
Talleyrand, who was punished, it was said, by this 
allocation, for having differed in opinion from his 
master, on the mode in which he should conduct 
himself towards Spain. The royal captives obser- 
ved such rules of conduct as were recommended to 
them, without dreaming apparently either of escape 
or of resistance to the will of the victor ; nor did their 
deportment, during the tremendous conflict which 
was continued in the name of Ferdinand for four 
years and upwards, ever give Napoleon any excuse 
for close restraint, or food for ulteriov suspicions. 

The Spanish royal family thus conttgned to ab 
unresisted fate, it only followed to supply the vacant 
throne by a new dynasty, as Napoleon called it ; but, 
in fact, by some individual closely connected with 
himself, and absolutely dependent upon him ;-^much 
in the manner in which the inferior partners of a 
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commercial establishment are connected with, and 
subject to, the management of the head of the house. 
For this purpose, he had cast his eyes on Lucien, 
who was, after Napoleon, the ablest of the Buona- 
parte family, and whose presence of mind had so 
critically assisted his brother at the expulsion of the 
Council of Five Hundred from Saint Cloud, in a 
moment when, in the eyes of the by-standers^ that 
of Napoleon seemed rather to waver. 

It has been mentioned before, that Lucien had 
offended Napoleon by forming a marriage of personal 
attachment ; and it is supposed, that on his part, 
he saw with displeasure the whole institutions and 
liberties of his native country sacrificed to the gran- 
deur of one man, though that man was his brother. 
He had been heard to say of Napoleon, '^ that every 
word and action of his were dictated by his political 
system,"" and ^^ that the character of his politics rested 
entirely on egotism."" Even the proffer of the king- 
dom of Spain, therefore, did not tempt Lucien from 
the enjoyments of a private station, where iie employ- 
ed a large income in collecting pictures and objects of 
art, and amused bis own leisure with literary composi- 
tion. Receiving this repulse from Lucien, Buonaparte 
resolved to transfer his eldest brother Joseph from the 
throne of Naples, where, as an Italian, acquainted 
with the language and manners of the country, he 
^joyed some degree of popularity, and bestow on 
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him a kingdom for more difficult to master and to 
goYem. Joachim Murat, Grand Duke, as he was 
called, of Berg, at present in command of the army 
which occupied Madrid, was destined to succeed Jo-^ 
seph in the throne which he was about to vacate. It 
was said, that the subordinate parties were alike dis- 
appointed with the parts assigned them in this masque 
of sovereigns. Murat thought his military talents de- 
served the throne of Spain, and the less ambitious 
Joseph, preferring quiet to extent of territory, would 
have willingly remained contented with the less im- 
portant royalty of Naples. But Napoleon did not per- 
mit the will of others to interfere with what he had 
previously determined, and Joseph was siunmoned to 
meet him at Bayonne, and prepared, by instructions 
communicated to him on the road, to perform without 
remonstrance his part in the pageant The purposes 
of Napoleon were now fully announced to the world. 
An assembly of Notables from all parts of Spain 
were convoked, to recognise the new monarch, and 
adjust the constitution under which Spain should be 
in future administered. 

The place of meetmg was at Bayonne ; the date 
of convocation was the 15th of June ; and the object 
announced for consideration of the Notables was the 
regeneration of Spain, to be effected under the aus« 
pices of Napoleon. 

But events had already occurred in that kingdom, 
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tending to show that the prisse) of which Baonaparte 
disposed so freely, was not, and might perhaps never 
be, within his possession. He had indeed obtained, by 
a course of the most audacious treachery, all those 
advantages which, after the more honourable suc- 
cess obtained in great battles, had prostrated powerM 
nations at his feet. He had secured the capital with 
an army of forty thousand men. The frontier for- 
tresses were in his possession, and enabled him to 
maintain his communications with Madrid; the troops 
of the Spanish monarchy were either following his 
own banner in remote climates, or broken up and scat- 
tered in small bodies through Spain itself. These 
advantages he had possessed over Austria after Aus- 
terlitz, and over Prussia after Jena ; and in both 
cases these monarchies were placed at the victory's 
discretion. But in neither case had he, as now at 
Bayonne, the persons of the Royal Family at his own 
disposal, or had he reduced them to the necessity of 
becoming his mouth-piece, or organ, in announdng to 
the people the will of the conqueror. So that, in this 
very important particular, the advantages which he 
possessed over Spain were greater than those which 
Napoleon had obtained over any other country. But 
then Spain contamed within herself principles of op- 
position, which were nowhere else found to exist in 
the same extent* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

State of moraU and mannert in Spain, — 7%e NdbiHiy'-^the 
Middle Classes — the Lower JRanks.-^The indignation of 
the People strongly eadted against the French, — Insurrecm 
tion at Madrid on the 2d May, in which many of ihe 
French troops fell.^Murat proclaims an Amnesty, not^ 
withstanding which, upwards of 200 Spanish prisoners are 
put to death.-^King Charles appoints Murat Lieutenant" 
General of the Kingdom, and Ferdinands resignation of 
the throne is announced, — Murat unfolds the plan of go^ 
vemment to the Council of Castile, and addresses of sub^ 
mission are sent to Buonaparte from various quarters.-^ 
Notables appointed to meet at Bayonne on \6th June.^ 
The JUane of resistance becomes universal throttghoui 
Spain, 

The government of Spain, a worn-out despottsniy 
lodged in the hands of a family of the lowest degree 
of intellect, was one of the worst in Europe ; and 
the state of the nobility, speaking in general, (for 
there were noble exceptions,) seemed scarce less de- 
graded. The incestuous practice of marrying within 
the near degrees of propinquity, had long existedi, 
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with its usual consequences, the dwarfing of the body, 
and degeneracy of the understanding. The educa- 
tion of the nobility was committed to the priests, 
who took care to give them no lights beyond Ca- 
tholic bigotry. The custom of the country intro- 
duced them to premature indulgences, and they 
ceased to be children, without arriving either at the 
strength or the intellect of youth. 

The middling classes, inhabitants of towns, and 
those who followed the learned professions, had not 
been so generally subjected to the same withering 
influence of superstition and luxury. In many in« 
stances, they had acquired good education, and were 
superior to the bigotry which the ecclesiastics endea- 
voured to inspire them with ; but, mistaking the re- 
verse of wrong for the right, many of these classes 
had been hurried into absolute scepticism, having 
renounced altogether the ideas of religion, which 
better instruction would have taught them to sepa- 
rate from superstition, and having adopted in their 
extravagance many of the doctrines which were so . 
popular in France at the commencement of the Re- 
volution. 

The lower classes of Spain, and especially those 
who resided in the country, possessed nearly the same 
character which their ancestors exhibited under the: 
reign of Charles V. They were little interested by 
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the impepfecdons of the goremmait, for the system, 
thov^h ezecraUe, did not immediately affect their 
comforts. They lay too low for personal oppres> 
sion, and as the expenses of the state were sup* 
plied from the produce of, the American provinces, 
the Spanish peasants were strangers, in a great mea- 
sure, to the exactions of the tax-gatherer. Bom in 
a delidous climate, where the soil, on the slightest 
labour, returned far more than was necessary for the 
support of the labourer, extreme poverty was as rare 
as hard toil The sobriety and moderation of the 
Spaniard continued to be one of his striking charac- 
teristics ; he preferred his personal ease to increasing 
the sphere of his enjoyments, and would rather enjoy 
his leisure upon dry bread and onions, than toil more 
severely to gain better fare. His indolence was, how- 
ever, often exchanged for the most active excitation, 
and though slow in the labours of the field, the Spa- 
niard was inexhaustible in his powers of travelling 
through his plains and sierras, and at the end of a 
toilsome day's journey, seemed more often desirous of 
driving away his fatigue by the dance, than of re- 
cruiting himself by repose. There were many classes 
of peasantry, — shepherds, muleteers, traders between 
distant provinces,— who led a wandering life by pro* 
fession, and, from the insecure state of the roads, 
were in the habit of carrying arms. But even the 
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general htAnts of the cultivators of the soif led tEem. 
to part with the advantages of ciTilued aocnety upon. 
more easy terms than the peasantry of a less piimi-' 
rive country. The few and simple rights of the 
Spaniard were under the protection of the Alcalde, 
or judge of his village, in whose nomination be bad 
usually a vote, and whose judgment was usually sa-. 
tisfactory. If, however, an individual experienced 
oppresBion, he took his cloak, sword, and musket, 
and after or without avenging the real or supposed 
injury, plunged into the deserts in which the pen- 
iiuula abounds, joined one of the numerous bands 
of contraband traders and outlaws by which they- 
were haunted, and did all this without experiendng 
any violent change, either of sentiment or manner of 
hfe. 

As the habits of the Spaniard rendered him a 
ready soldier, his dispodtion and feelings made bim. 
a willing one. He retained, with other truts of his. 
ancestry, much of that CasUlian pride, which mixed 
bo^with the virtues and defects of his nation. The 
hours of his indolence were often bestowed on study- 
ing the glories of his &thers. He was well acquainted 
with their struggles against the Moors, their spleii- 
did conquests in the New World, their long wara 
with Fraitce ; and when the modem Casdlian con- 
trasted his own Umes with those which had pasa* 
rd away, he felt assurances in his bosom, that, if 
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Spain had descended from the high pre-eminende 
she formerly enjoyed in Europe, it was not the fault 
of the Spanish people. The present crisis gave an 
additional stimulus to their natural courage and 
their patriotism, because the yoke with which they 
were threatened was that of France, a people to 
whom their own national character stands in auch 
opposition, as to excite mutual hatred and contempt. 
Nothing, indeed, can be so opposite as the stately, 
grave, romantic Spaniard, with his dislike of labour, 
and his rigid rectitude of thinking, to the lively, 
bustling, sarcastic Frenchman, indefatigable in pro* 
secution of whatever he undertakes, and calculating 
frequently his means of accomplishing his purpose, 
with much more ingenuity than integrity. The 
bigotry of the Spaniards was no less strikingly con- 
trasted with the scoffing, and, at the same time, pro- 
selytizing scepticism, which had been long a dis« 
tinction of modern France. 

To conclude, the Spaniards, easily awakened to 
anger by national aggression, and peculiarly sensible 
to such on the part of a rival nation, were yet more 
irresistibly excited to resistance and to revenge* by 
the insidious and fraudulent manner in which they 
had seen their country stript of her defenders, depri* 
ved of her frontier fortresses, her capital seized, and 
her royal &mily kidnapped, by an ally who had not 
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alleged even a shadow of pretext for such enomums 
▼iolence. 

Such being the character of the Spaniards, and 
such the proyocati(m they had received, it was im- 
posdble that much time should elapse ete their in- 
dignation became manifest The citizens of Madrid 
had looked on with gloomy suspicion at the course 
of public events which foUowed Ferdinand'^s impru- 
dent journey to Bayonne. By degrees almost all the 
rest of the royal family were withdrawn thither, and 
Godoy, upon whose head, as a great public criminal, 
the people ardently desired to see vengeance inflict* 
ed, was also transferred to the same place. The in- 
terest excited in the &te of the poor relics of the 
royal family remaining at Madrid, which consist- 
ed only of the Queen of Etruria and her children, 
the Infant Don Antonio, brother of the old King, 
and Don Francisco, youngest brother of Ferdinand, 
grew deeper and deeper among the populace. 

. On the last day of April, Murat produced an order 
to Don Antonio, who still held a nominal power of 
regency, demanding that the Queen of Etruria and 
her children should be sent to Bayonne. This occa- 
sioned some discussion, and the news getting abroad, 
the public seemed generally determined that they 
would not permit the last remains of their royal fii- 
mily to travel that road, on which, as on that which 
led to the lion^s den in the fable, they could discern 
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the trace of no returning footsteps. The tidings from 
thence had become gradually more and more unfi^ 
Yourable to the partisans of Ferdinand, and the cou- 
rier, who used to arrive every night from Bayonne, 
was anxiously expected on the evening of April the 
30th, as likely to bring decisive news of Napoleon'*8 
intentions towards his royal visitor. No courier ar- 
rived, and the populace retired for the evening, 
in the highest degree gloomy and discontented. On 
the next day (first of May) the Gate of the Sun, 
and the vicinity of the Post-oiBce, were crowded with 
men, whose looks menaced violence, and whose capas, 
or long cloaks, were said to conceal arms. The 
French garrison got under arms, but this day also 
passed off without bloodshed. 

On the Sd of May, the streets presented the same 
gloomy and menacing appearance. The crowds 
which filled them were agitated by reports that the 
whole remaining members of the royal family were 
to be removed, and they saw the Queen of Etruria 
and her children put into their carriages, together 
with Don Francisco, the youngest brother of Ferdi- 
nand, a youth of fourteen, who appeared to feel his 
fate, for he wept bitterly. The general fury broke 
out at this spectacle, and at once and on all sides, 
the populace of Madrid assailed the French troops 
with the most bitter animosity. The number of 
French who fell was very considerable, the weapons 
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of the assailants 1)ebg chiefly thebloDg knives, which 
the Spaniards use with such fatal dexterity. 

Murat poured troops into the dty to suppress the 
consequences of an ezplosiony which had been long 
expected The streets were cleared with yolleys of 
grape-shot and with charges of cayahry, but it requi- 
red near three or four hours'* hard fighting to con- 
vince the citizens of Madrid, that they were engaged 
in an attempt entirely hopeless. About the middle 
of the day, some members of the Spanish govern* 
ment, joining themselves to the more humane part 
of the French generals, and particularly General 
Harispe, interfered to separate the combatants, when 
there at length ensued a cessation of these strange 
hostilities, maintained so long and with such fury 
by men almost totally imarmed, against the flower 
of the French army. 

A general amnesty was proclaimed, in defiance of 
which Murat caused seize upon and execute several 
large bands of Spaniards, made prisoners in the scuffle. 
They were shot in parties of forty or fifty at a time; 
and as the inhabitants were compelled to illuminate 
their houses during that dreadful night, the dead and 
dying might be seen lying on the pavement as clearly 
as at noon-day. These military executions were re- 
newed on the two or three following days, probably 
with more attention to the selection of victims, for 
the insurgents were now condemned by French mi- 
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litary courts. The number of dtiseitt thus 
is. said to have amounted to two or three hundred at 
least. On the 5th May, Murat published a proclw- 
mation, relaxing in his severity. 

This crisis had been extremely violent, much more 
flO) perhaps, than the French had ever experienced in 
a similar situation ; but it had been encountered with 
such celerity, and put down with such rigour, thak 
Murat may well have thought that the severity was 
iBufficient to prevent the recurrence of similar scenes 
The. citizens of Madrid did not again, indeed, under^ 
take the task of fruitless opposition ; but, like a bull 
stupified by the first blow of the axe, suffered theur 
conquerors to follow forth their fatal purpose, with*- 
out resistance, but also without submission. . 

News came now with sufficient speed, and their 
tenor was such as to impress obedience on those 
ranks, who had rank and title to lose. Don Antonio 
set off for Bayonne ; and on the 7th of May arrived, 
and was promulgated at Madrid, a dedaration by 
the old King Charles, nominating Murat Lieute- 
nant-General of the kingdom. The abdication of the 
son, less expected and more mortifying, was next 
made public, and a proclamation in his name and 
those of the Infants, Don Carlos and Don Antonio, 
recommended the laying aside all spirit of resistance, 
and an implicit obedience to the irresistible power of 
Fraace. 
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The desdned plan of goremmeiit was tfaen unfiiUU 
ed by Murat to the Council of Castile^ who fint, by 
an adulatory address, and then by a depotalion of 
their body dispatched personally to Bayonne, hailed 
the expected resuscitation of the Spanish monardiy 
as a certain and infallible consequence of the thnnie 
being possessed by a reladon of the great Napoleon. 
Other bodies of consequence were prevailed upon to 
send similar addresses ; and one in the name of the 
dty of Madrid, its streets still slippery with the blood 
ofits citisens, was dispatched to express the oongrata- 
lations of the capital. The summons of Murat, as 
Lieutenant-General of King Charles, and afterwards 
one from Buonaparte, as possessed of the soyerdgn 
power by the cession of that feeble monarch, con- 
voked the proposed meeting of the Notables at Bay-* 
onne on Ifith June ; and the members so summoned 
began to depart from such places as were under the 
immediate influence of the French armies, in order 
to give their attendance upon the proposed convoca- 
tion. 

The news of the insurrection of Madrid, on the Sd 
May, had in the meantime communicated itself with 
the speed of electricity to the most remote provinces 
of the kingdom ; and everywhere, like an alarm-sig- 
nal, had inspired the most impassioned spirit of op- 
position to the invaders. The kingdom, firom all its 
provinces, cried out with one voice for war and Yen- 
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geance; and the movement was ao univewal and gimul* 
taneous, that the general will seemed m a great mea- 
sure to overcome or despise every disadvantage, which 
could arise from the suddenness of the event, and the 
unprepared state of the country. 

The occupation of Madrid might have been of 
more importance to check and derange the move- 
ments of the Spanish nation at large, if that capital 
had borne exactly the same relation to the king- 
dom which other metropolises of Europe usually 
occupy to theirs, and which Paris, in particular, 
bears towards France. But Spain consists of se- 
veral separate provinces, formerly distinct sovereign- 
ties, which having been united under the same so- 
vereign by the various modes of inheritance, treaty, 
or conquest, still retain their separate laws; and 
though agreeing in the general features of the nap 
tional character, have shades of distinction which 
distinguish them from each other. Biscay, Galicia, 
Catalonia, Andalusia, Valencia, and other lesser 
dominions of Spain, each had their capitals, thdr 
internal government, and the means of providing 
themselves for resistance, though Madrid was lost 
The patriotic spirit broke out in all parts of Spain 
at once, excepting where the French actually pos- 
sessed lai^e garrisons, and even there the spirit of 
the people was sufficiently manifest The call for 
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xedBtonce umallj b^gan amoi^tlie lower cfawrof the 
inhabitanto. But in sndi instMiees im their nstiital 
leaders and superiors declared theimeh^es fiankly 
for the same cause, the iamxtgsa^ aBra&ged ihtmt* 
ad^fes quietly in the ranks of subemUoation nataral 
to them, and the measures whieh the time rendered 
necessary were adopted with vigour and nnanimi^. 
In other instances, when the persons in poeaession 
of the authority opposed themselves to die iriAoi 
of ihe people, or ga^vie them veasw, by t eiBivm ii a . 
tion and a£botation of delay, to believe they wefe 
not sincere 'm the cause of liie county, vthe fury 
of .the peof^e broke out, and they indulged dwfa- 
vindictive temper fay ike most bloody excesses At 
VaknciA in particular, before the insumeetiiim eoidd 
be organised, a wretched priest, called Calfvo^ had 
beaded the rabble in the massacre of npwaida* of 
two hundred French residing within thedty^ who 
were guiltless of any offisnce, except their being ef 
that country. The goyeraor of Cadis, Solano, fidfing 
under popular suspidon, was, in like manner, pal to 
4ealh; and similar bloody scenes signalised die 
breaking out of the insurrectbn in different parte of 
the Peninsula. 

Yet, among these bursts of popular fury, theve 
were mixed great signs of calmness and national amr 
gadty« The acrangements made for organisiiicK^tlMr 
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defence, were wisely adopted. The BujHreme power 
of each district was vested in a Junta, or Select 
Committee, who were chosen by the people, and in 
general the selection was judiciously made. These 
bodies were necessarily independent in their respec* 
tiyegoyemments, but a friendly communicaticfn was 
actively maintained among them, and by common 
consent a deference was paid to the Junta of Seville^ 
the largest and richest town in Spain, after Madrid, 
and whose temporary governors chanced, generally 
speaking, to be men of integrity and talents. 
. These provisional Juntas proceeded to act with 
much vigour. The rich were called upon for patri- 
otic contributions. The dei^ were requested te 
send the church plate to the mint. The poor were 
enjoined to enter the ranks of the defenders of the 
country, or to labour on the fortifications which the 
defences rendered necessary. All thebe caUs irtre 
willbgly obeyed. The Spanish soldiery, wherever 
situated, turned invariably to the side of the coun- 
try, and the insurrection had not broken out many 
days, when the whole nation assumed a formidable 
aspect of general and permanent resistance. Let us, 
in the meantime, adv^ to the conduct of Napo** 
leon. 

That crisis, of which Buonaparte had expressed 
so much apprehension in his prophetic letter to Mu-.> 
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rat— the oommencement of that war, whidi was to be 
80 long in arriving at a close — had taken phwe m 
the streets of Madrid on the second of May ; and the 
slaughter of the inhabitants, with the subsequ«it 
executions by the orders of Murat, had given the 
signal for the popular fermentation throughout Spain, 
whidi soon attamed the extent we .have just descri- 
bed. 

The news arrived at Bayonne on the 4th May, 
the very day on which the weak old King surren- 
dered his regal rights to Napoleon ; and the know* 
ledge that bkod had been spilled, became an addi- ' 
ti<mal reasim for ui^g FeidinMid to authenticate 
that cession. To force forward the transactioa with** 
out a moments dday ; to acquire a right such as he 
eould instantly make use of as a pretext to employ 
his superior force and disciplined army, became now 
a matter of the last importance ; and Cevallos avers, 
that, in order to overcome Ferdinand^s repugnmoe, 
Napdeon used language of the most violent kind, 
commanding his captive to choose betwixt death and 
acquiescence in his pleasure. The French Empe- 
ror succeeded in this point, as we have already 
riiown, and he now proceeded to the execntioa of 
his ultimate purpose, without condescending to bo* 
lice that the people of Spain were a party con- 
cerned in this change of rulers, and that they were 
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in arms in all her proYinoeB for the purpose of op« 
posing it. 

To the French public, the insurrection of Madrid 
was described as a mere popular ezploaion, although^ 
perhaps for the purpose of striking terror, the num^ 
bers of the Spanish who fell were eza^;erated from 
a few hundreds to ** some thousands of the worst 
disposed wretches of the capital,^ whose destruction 
was stated to be matter of joy and congratulation to 
all good dtizens. On the yet more formidable iasur* 
rections through Spain in general, the Moniteur ob« 
served an absolute silence. It appeared as if the 
French troops had been everywhere received by the 
Spanish people as liberators ; and as if the proud 
nation, which possessed so many ages of fame, was 
waiting her doom from the pleasure of the French 
Emperor, with the same passive spirit exhibited by 
the humbled republics of Venice or Genoa. 

Buonaparte proceeded on the same plan of disguise^ 
and seemed himself not to notice those signs of gene- 
ral resistance which he took care to conceal from the 
public. We have already mentioned the proceedings 
of the Assembly of Notables, whom he affected to 
consider as the representatives of the Spanish na* 
tion, though summoned by a foreign prince, meeting 
within a foreign land, and possessing no powers of 
delegation enabling them, under any legal formi to 
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dispose of the rights of the meanest hamlet in Spain. 
Joseph, who arrived at Bayonne 9n the fifth of June, 
was recognised by these obsequious personages ; re- 
ceived their homage ; agreed to guarantee their new 
constitution, and promised happiness to Spain, while 
he only alluded to the existence of discontents in 
that kingdom, by expressbg his intention to remain 
ignorant of the particulars of such ephemeral dis- 
turbances. 

At length Napoleon, who had convoked this com- 
pliant body, thought proper to give them audience 
before their return to their own country. It is said 
he was tired of a farce to which few were disposed to 
give any weight or consequence. At least he was 
so much embarrassed by a consciousness of the wide 
diistinction between the real condition in which he 
was placed, and that which he was desirous of be« 
ing thought to hold, that he lost, on this occasion, 
his usual presence of mind ; was embarrassed in his 
manner ; repeated from time to time phrases which 
had neither meaning nor propriety; and took a brief 
adieu of his astonished audience, who were surprised 
to see how much the consciousness of the evil part 
he was acting had confused his usual audacity of as» 
sertion, and checked the fluency of his general style 
of elocution. 

The brothers then parted, and Joseph prepared 
to accomplish the destinies shaped out for him* by 
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his brother, while Napoleon returned to the capital 
of his augmented empire. The former did not tra- 
vel fast or far, although the Moniteurs announced no- 
thing save the general joy testified by the Spaniards 
at his reception, and the serenades performed by 
the natives on their guitars from night till morning 
under the windows of their new sovereign. The- 
sounds by which he was in reality surrounded, were' 
of a sterner and more warlike character. The ti-' 
dings of insurrection, imperfectly heard and reluc- 
tantly listened to, on the northern side of the Pyre-' 
nees, were renewed with astounding and overpower- 
ing reiteration, as the intrusive King approached 
the scene of his proposed usurpation. He was in' 
the condition of the huntsman, who, expecting that^ 
the tiger is at his mercy, and secured in the toils, 
has the unpleasing surprise of finding him free, and 
irritated to frenzy. It was judged proper, as Joseph 
possessed no talents of a military order, that he 
should remain at Vittoria until the measures adopt* 
ed by his brother*s generals might secure him a 
free and safe road to the capitaL It is singular,) 
that the frontier town which thus saw his early he- 
sitation at entering upon his imdertaking, was also 
witness to its final and disgraceful conclusion, by the 
final defeat which he received there in 181S. 

No doubts or forebodings attended the return of 
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lights on thoee wMch annoanced the augmented 
grandeur and happiness of France. The nation, 
akays willing listeners to their own praises, were 
contented to see with the eyes of their ruler; and at 
no period in his life did Buonaparte appear to be in 
such a genuine degree the pride and admiration of 
France as when returning from Bayonne, after ha* 
ving, in his attempt to seize upon the crown of Spain, 
perpetrated a very great crime, and at the same time 
committed an egregious folly. 

The appearance of brilliant success, however, had 
its usual effect upon the multitude. In his return 
through Fau, Thoulouse, Montauban, and the other 
towns in that district, the Emperor was received with 
the honours due to a demi-god. Their antique and 
gloomy streets were arched over with laurels, and 
strewed with flowers ; the external walls of their 
houses were covered with tapestry, rich hangings, 
and splendid paintings ; the population crowded to 
meet the Emperor, and the mayors, or prefects, could 
scarce find language enough to exaggerate what was 
the actual prevailing tone of admiration towards Nsr 
poleon^s person. Bourdeaux alone exhibited a melan- 
choly and silent appearance. But Nantes and La 
Vendee, so distbguished as faithful to the Bourbon 
cause, seemed to join in the generl feeling of the 
period ; and the population of these^ountries rushed 
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to congratulate him, who had with a strong hand 
plucked firom the throne the last reigning branch of 
that illustrious house. The gods, says a heathen 
poet, frequently punish the foUy of mortab by grant* 
ing their own ill-chosen wishes. In the present case, 
they who rejoiced in the seeming acquisition of Spain 
to the French empire, could not foresee that it was 
to cost the lives of a million of Frenchmen ; and he 
who received their congratulations was totally un- 
aware, that he had been digging under his own feet 
the mine by which he was finally to be destroyed. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 

Plaw o/Defimce qfthe SpanUh Junta*— defeated by (Ke at'* 
dour of the insurrectionary Armies, — Cruelty of the French 
Troops f and inveteracy of the Spaniards, — Successes of the 
Invaders. — Defeat of Rio Seoco, — Eandtation of Napeieovu 
'--Joseph enters Madrid — His reception, — Duhesme com* 
pelted to retreat to Barcelona, and Monceyfrom before Va* 
leneia,^^Defeat of Dupont by Castanos at Baylen, — His 
Army surrenders Prisoners of War.'— Effects of this VtCm 
tory and Capitulation.'-'Unreasonable ejppectations qf the 
British Public. — Joseph leaves Madrid, and retires to VU* 
toria.'—Dtfence ofZaragossa. 

Surrounded by insurrection, as ire have stated 
them to be, the French Generak who had entered 
Spain entertained no fear but that the experience of 
their superiority in military skill and discipline, would 
soon teach the Spaniards the folly of their unavailing 
resistance. The invading armies were no longer com* 
manded by Murat, who had returned to France, to 
proceed from thence to take possession of the throne 
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of Naples, vacant by the piomotion of Joseph, aa in 
earlier life he might have att^uned a higher step of 
military rank, in consequence of regimental succes- 
sion. Savary, who had, as we have seen, a principal 
share in directing Ferdinand^s mind towards the fiUal 
journey to Bayonne, remained in command at Ma- 
drid, and endeayoured, by a general system of yigor- 
ous effort in various directions, to put an end to the 
insurrection, which had now become general wher« 
ever the French did not possess such preponderating 
armed force, as rendered oppodtion impossible. We 
can but hint at the character which the war assumed 
eveii.§t the outset, and touch generally upon its more 
important incidents. 

The Spanish Juntas had wisely recommended to 
their countrymen to avoid general engagements,— -4o 
avail themselves of the difficulties of various kinds 
which their country presents to an army of inva- 
ders, — to operate upon the flanks, the rear, and the 
communications of the French,— and to engage the 
enemy in a war of posts, in which courage and natu- 
ral instinct bring the native sharpshooter more upon 
a level with the trained and practised soldier, than 
the professors of military tactics are at all tunes will- 
ing to admit. But although this plan was excellently 
laid down, and in part adhered to, in which case it 
seldom failed to prove successful, yet on many occa- 
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sions it became impossible for the Spanish leaders 
to avoid more general actions, in which defeat and 
loss were usually inevitable. The character of the in- 
surrectionary armies, or rather of the masses of arm- 
ed citizens so called, led to many fatal errors of this 
kind. They were confident in their own numbers 
and courage, in proportion to their ignorance of the 
superiority which discipline, the possession of cavalry 
and artillery, and the power of executing comlnned 
and united movements, must always bestow upon re- 
gular forces. They were also impatient of the mise- 
ries necessarily brought upon the country by a pro- 
tracted and systematic war of mere defence, and not 
less unwilling to bear the continued privations to 
which they themselves were exposed. On some oc- 
casions, opposition on the part of their officers to their 
demand of being led against the enemy, to put an 
end, as they hoped, to the war, by one brave blow, 
was construed into cowardice or treachery ; and fall- 
ing under the suspicion of eithmr, was a virtual 
sentence of death to the suspected person. Some- 
times, also, these insurrectionary bodies were fi>rced 
to a general action, which they would willingly have 
avoided, either by want of provisions, with which 
they were indifierently supplied at all times, or by 
the superior manoeuvres of a skilful enemy. In most 
of the actions which took place firom these various 
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causes, the French discipline effectually 

over the undisciplined courage of the insurgents, and 

the patriots were defeated with severe loss. 

On these occasions, the cruelty of the conquer- 
ors too frequently sullied their victory, and mate- 
rially injured the cause in which it was gained. Af- 
fecting to consider the Spaniards, who appeared in 
arms to oppose a foreign yoke and an intrusive king, 
as rebels taken in the fact, the prisoners who fell 
into the hands of the French were sulgected to mili- 
tary execution ; and the villages where they had met 
with opposition were delivered up to the licentious 
fiiry of the soldier, who spared neither sex nor age. 
The French perhaps remembered, that some such in- 
stances of sanguinary severity, in the commencement 
of the Italian campaigns, had compelled the insurgents 
of Lombardy to lay down their arms, and secured the 
advantages which Napoleon had gained by the defeat 
of the Austrian forces. But in Spain the result was 
extremely different. Every atrocity of this kind was 
a new injury to be avenged, and was resented as such 
by a nation at no time remarkable for forgiveness 
of wrongs. The sick, the wounded, the numerous 
stragglers of the French army, were, when they fell 
into the hands of the Spaniards, which frequently 
happened, treated with the utmost barbarity ; and 
this retaliation hardening the heart, and inflaming 
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the pasdons of either party as they suffered by it in 
turn, the war assumed a savage, bloody, and atroci- 
ous character, which seemed to have for its object 
not the subjection, but the extermination of the van* 
quished. 

The character of the country, yery unfavourable 
to the French mode of supporting their troops at the 
expense of the districts through which they marched, 
added to the inveteracy of the struggle. Some parts 
of Spain are no doubt extremely fertile, but there are 
also immense tracts of bairen plains, or unproduc- 
tive mountains, which afford but a scanty support to 
the inhabitants themselves, and are totally inadequate 
to supply the additional wants of an invading army. 
In such districts the Marauders^ to be successful in 
their task of collecting provisions, had to sweep a 
large tract of country on each side of the line of 
march,— an operation the more difficult and danger- 
ous, that though the principal highroads through 
Spain are remarkably good, yet the lateral commu- 
nications connecting them with the countries which 
they traverse are of the worst possible description, 
and equally susceptible of bang defended by posts, 
protected by ambuscfades, or altogether broken up, 
and rendered impervious to an invader. Hence it 
was long since said by Henry IV., that if a general 
invaded Spain with a small army, he must be defeat- 
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ed— 'if with a large one, he must be starved ; and the 
gigantic undertaking of Buonaparte appeared by no 
means unlikely to fail, either from the one or the other 
reason. 

Atfjtfie first movement of the French columns 
into the provinces which were in insurrection, victo- 
ry seemed everywhere to follow the invaders. Le« 
febvre Desnouettes defeated the Spaniards in Arra- 
gon on the 9th of June ; General Bessieres beat the 
insurgents in many partial actions in the same 
month, kept Navarre and Biscay in subjection, and 
overawed the insurgents in Old Castile. These, 
however, were but petty advantages, compared to 
that which he obtained, in a pitched battle, ever two 
united armies of the Spaniards, consisting of the 
forces of Castile and Leon, joined to those of Ga* 
licia. 

The first of these armies was commanded by 
Cuesta, described, by Southey, as a brave old man, 
energetic, hasty, and headstrong, in whose resolute, 
untractable, and decided temper, the elements of the 
Spanish character were strongly marked. His army 
was full of zeal, but in other respects in such a state 
of insubordination, that they had recently murdiered 
one of the general officers against whom they har- 
boured some rashly iadopted suspicions of treachery. 
The GaUcian army was in the same disorderly con- 
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ditton; andlkey also had jpilUidjr torn to {neceslh^ 
geiieEaly Filangieri, upon no further appaient cause 

* 

of sospidon than that he had turned hia theuj^te 
radier to defennve than offensiye eperationa. BUbe^ 
a good aoldier, who enjoyed the confideooe of the 
dxmjy bitt whose military talenta were not of ihe&rak 
order, aucceeded Filangieri in his dangerona oob»- 
nuuKJ, and haTing led his GaUciah lenea to £>rln a 
junction widi Coesta, they now proceeded together !#<- 
wards Burgos. The two generak differed materially 
tttopimon. Cuesta^tlioughhehadpreTiouslyau&red 
a defeat froan ihe French near Cabezon, was fixr ha- 
aaidii^ the evoit of a battle, moyed probably by the 
difficulty of keeping together and maintaining their 
ifisorderly foeces ; while Blake, dreading the supe- 
riority of the French discipline, dqprecated the ride 
of a gNiecal action. Bessieres left them no chcioe 
«ai the subject He came upon them, when* posted 
near Medina del Bio Secco, where, on the 14th 
July, the combined armies of Galida and Casdle re- 
cd'ved the most calamitous defeat whidi the Spa* 
luaids had yet sustained. The patriots foi;^^^ most 
iwavely, and it was said more than twenty thousand 
iEdain were buried on the fidd of battle. 

Napekw reodved the news of this Yictery with 
<&ukaa*n. '' It is,''headd, '< the battle of ViUa 
Viciesa. Bessi^«s has put the crown on Joseph's 






hit even to i^k 
ofVaJeneUiMi 

"^ «lld fasTC ^l- 
?BVk,adficted totfaetue^ 

«- U>fi«iycd by wreiJ 

Tu>le|^ As itnDg motiDtaffl- 
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pass of Bruch and other defiles, and,' after various 
actions, compelled the French general to retreat to- 
wards Barodbna, with a loss both of meci and cha- 
racter. 

An expedition undertaken by Marshal Moncey 
i^ttst Valenda, was marked with deeper disaster. He 
obtained successes, indeed, over the insurgents as he 
advanced towards the dty ; but when he ventured an 
attack on the place itself, in hopes of can7ing it by 
a sudden effi)rt, he was opposed by all the energy of 
a general popular defence. The dtixens msbed to 
man the walls,^— the monks, with a sword in one 
hand and a crucifix in the other, encouraged them to 
fight, in the name of God and their King, — ^e very 
women mingled in the combat, bringing ammunition 
and refireshments to the combatants. Every attempt 
to penetrate into the city was found unavailing ; and 
Monoey, disappointed o£ meeting with the reinforce- 
ments which Duhesme was to have dispatched him 
firom Barcelona, was obliged to abandon his enter- 
prise, and to retreat, not without being severely ha- 
rassed, towards the main French anoy, which occu- 
pied Old and New Castile. 

It was not common in Napoleon^s wars for his 
troops and generals to be thus disconcerted, foiled, 
and obliged to abandon a purpose which they had 
adopted. But a worse and more decisive fate was to 

9 
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attend the divisioii of Dupont, than the disappoint- 
ments and losses which Duhesme had experienced in 
Catalonia, and Moncey before Valencia. 

So early as Murat^s first occupation of Madrid, he 
had dispatched Dupont, an officer of high reputation, 
towards Cadis, of which he named him governor. 
This attempt to secure that important city, and pro- 
tect the French fleet which lay in its harbours, 
aeems to have been judged by Napoleon premature, 
probably because he was desurous to leave the pas- 
sage open for Charles IV. to have made his escape 
firom Cadis to South America, in case he should so 
detehnine. Dupont^s march, therefore, was counter- 
manded, and he remained stationary at Toledo, until 
the disposition of the Andalusians, and of the inhabi- 
tants of Cadis, showing itself utterly inimical to the 
French, he once more received orders to advance at all 
risks, and secure that important sea«port, with the 
French squadron which was lying there. The French 
general moved forward accordmgly, traversed the 
chain of wild mountains called Sierra Morena, which 
the tale of Cervantes has rendered classical, forced 
the pasiiage of the river Guadalquiver at the bridge 
of Arcolea, advanced to, and subdued, the ancient 
town of Cordova. 

Dupont had thus reached the firontiers of Anda- 
lusia; but the fate of Cadiz was already decided. 
That rich commercial city had embraced the patrio- 
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tic cause, and the French squadron was in the hands 
of the Spaniards ; Seville was in complete insurrec- 
tioBi and its Junta, the most active in the kingdom 
of Spain, were organizing Uurge forces, and adding 
them daily to a r^ular body of ten thousand men, 
under General Castanos, which had occupied the 
camp of St Rocque, near Gibraltar. 

If Dupont had ventured onward in the state in 
which matters were, he would have rushed on too 
unequal odds. On the other hand, his situation at 
Corduba, and in the neighbourhood, was precarious. 
He was divided from the main French army by 
the Sierra Merena, the passes of which were in« 
fested, and might ahnost be said to be occupied, by 
the insurgent mountaineers ; and he was exposed to 
be attacked by the Andalusian army, so soon as 
their general might think them adequate to the task. 
Dupont solicited reinforcements, therefore, as well 
from Portugal as from the French army in the Cas« 
tiles; such reinforcements being absolutely neces» 
sary, not merely to his advancing into Andalusia, but 
to his keeping his ground, or even effecting a safe re- 
treat. Junot, who commanded in Portugal, occupied 
at once by the insurrection of the natives of that coun< 
try, and by the threatened descent of theEnglish, was, 
as We shall hereafter see, in no situation to spare Du* 
pont the succours he desired. But two brigades, un- 
der Generals Vedel and Gobert, joined Dupont from 
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Castile, after experiencing some loss of rathet an 
ominous character, for it could neither be returned 
nor avenged, firom the armed peasantry of the Sierra. 
These reinforcements augmented Dupont'^s divi- 
sion to twenty thousand men, a force which was 
thought adequate to strike a decisive blow in Andalu« 
sia, providing Castanos could be brought to hazard a 
general action. Dupont accordingly put himself in 
motion, occupied Baylen and La Carolina in Anda- 
lusia, and took by storm the old Moorish town of 
Jaen. The sagacious old Spanish general had in the 
meantime been bringing his new levies into order, 
and the French, after they had possessed themselves 
of Jaen, were surprised to find themselves attacked 
there with great vigour and by superior forces, which 
compelled them, aftier a terrible resistance, to eva- 
cuate the place and retire to Baylen. From thence, 
Dupont wrote dispatches to Savary at Madrid, sta- 
ting the difficulties of his situation. His men, he 
sdd, had no supplies of bread, save from the com 
which they reaped, grinded, and baked with their 
own hands — the peasants, who were wont to perform 
the country labour, had left their harvest-work to take 
up arms— -the insurgents were becoming daily more 
audacious — they were assuming the olBPensive, and 
strong reinforcements were necessary to enable him 
either to maintain his ground, or do anything consi- 
derable to annoy the enemy. These dispatches fell 
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I into the hands of Castanos, who acted upon the fai- 
I formation they afforded. 

f On the 16th July, two large divisions of the Spa* 
niards attacked the French on different points, and, 
^ dislodging them from Baylen, drove them back on 
Menjibar ; while Castanos, at the head of a large 
force, overawed Dupont, and prevented his moving 
to the assistance of his generals of brigade, one of 
whom, Gobert, was killed in the action. On the night 
of the 18th, another battle commenced, by an attempt 
on the part of the French to recover Baylen. The 
troops on both sides fought desperately, but the Spa- 
niards, conscious that succours were at no great dia* 
tance, made good their defence of the village. The 
action continued the greater part of the day, when, 
after an honourable attempt to redeem the victory, 
by a desperate charge at the head of all his forces, 
Dupont found himself defeated on all points, and so 
inclosed by the superior force of the Spaniards, aa 
rendered his retreat impossible. He had no resource 
except capitulation. He was compelled to surrender 
himself, and the troops under his immediate ocmt* 
nd, prisoners of war. But, for the division of Ve- 
hich had not been engaged, and was less hard 
d than the other, it was stipulated, that they 
Ha sffnt back to France in Spanish vessels. 
' the convention of Baylen was after- 
n by the Spaniards, and the whole of 
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the French army were detafaied dose prisoners* 
They were led to this act of bad fiuth, partly by 
an opinion that the Fxeneh generals had been too 
cunning for Castanos in the conditions they ob- 
tained, — ^partly from the false idea, that the perfidy 
with which they had acted towards Spain, dispensed 
with the obligations of keeping terms with them,— 
and partly at the instigation of Morla, the successor 
of the unhappy Solano, who scrupled not to recom- 
mend to his countrymen that sacrifice of honour to> 
interest, which he himself afterwards practised, in 
abandoning the cause of his country for that of the 
intrusiye King. 

The battle and subsequent capitulation of Baylen 
was in itself a very great disaster, the most import- 
ant which had befallen the French arms since the 
star of Buonaparte arose,— the j^rrcp Cauditue, as 
he himself called it, of his military history. More 
than three thousand Frenchmen had been lost in the 
action,-— seventeen diousand had surrendered them- 
selves,— Andalusia, the richest part of Spain, was 
freed from the French armies, — ^and the wealthy cities 
of Seville and Cadiz had leisure to employ a nume* 
rous force of trained population, and their treasures, 
in support of the national cause. Accordingly, the 
tidings which Napoleon received while at Bourdeaux, 
filled him with an agitation similar to that of the Bo- 
man Emperor, when he demanded from Varus his 

li 
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lost legions. But the grief and anxiety of Buonaparte 
was better founded than that of Augustus. The lat- 
ter lost only soldiers, whose loss might be supplied ; 
but the battle of Baylen disisolyed that idea of invin« 
cibility attached to Napoleon and his fortunes, which, 
like a talisman, had so often palsied the councils and 
disabled the exertions of his enemies, who felt, in 
opposing him, as if they were predestined victin^, 
struggling against the dark current of Destiny itsel£ 
The whole mystery, too, and obscurity, in which Buo- 
naparte had involved the affairs of Spain, concealing 
the nature of the interest which he held in that king- 
dom, and his gigantic plan of annexing it to his em- 
pire, were at once dispelled. The tidings of Du- 
pont'^s surrender operated like a whirlwind on the 
folds of a torpid mist, and showed to all Europe, 
what Napoleon most desired to conceal, — that he 
was engaged in a national conflict of a kind so doubt- 
ful, that it had commenced by a very great loss on 
the side of France ; and that he was thus engaged 
purely by his own unprincipled ambition. That his 
armies coidd be defeated, and brought to the ne^ 
cessity of surrendering, was now evident to Spain 
and to Europe. The former gathered courage to 
persist in an undertaking so hopefully begun, while 
nations, now under the French domination, caught 
hope for themselves while they watched the struggle ; 

VOL. VI, o 
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and the spell bebg broken which had rendered them 
submissive to thdr fate, they cherished the prospect 
of speedily emnlatbg the contest, which they at pre- 
sent only witnessed. 

Yet were these inspiriting consequences of the Tic- 
tory of Castanos attended with some counterbalandng 
inconveniences, bodi as the event affected the Spa- 
niards themselves, and the other nations of Europe. 
It fostered in the ranks of Spain their national vice, 
an excess of presumption and confidence in their own 
valour; useful, perhaps, so far as it gives animation 
in the moment of battle, but most hazardous when 
it occasions inattention to the previous precautions 
which are always necessary to secure victory, and 
which were so often neglected in the Spanish armies. 
In short, while the success at Baylen induced the 
Spaniards to reject the advice of experience and 
skill, when to follow it might have seemed to enter- 
tain a doubt of the fortunes of Spain, it encouraged 
also the most unreasonable expectations in the other 
countries of Europe, and especially in Great Britain, 
where men'^s wishes in a favourite cause are so easily 
converted into hopes. Without observing the vari- 
ous concurrences of circumstances which had contri- 
buted to the victory of Baylen, they considered it as 
a scene which might easily, be repeated elsewhere, 
whenever the Spaniards should display the same 
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enei^ ; and thus, because the patriots had achieved 
one great and difficult task, they expected from them 
on all occasions, not miracles only, but sometimes 
even impossibilities. When these unreasonable ex- 
pectations were found groundless, the politicians who 
had entertained them were so much chagrined and 
disappointed, that, hurrying into the opposite ex- 
treme, they beci|me doubtful either of the seal of the 
Spanish nation in the cause for which they were 
fighting, or their power of maintaining an effectual 
resistance. And thus, to use the scriptural phrase, 
the love of many waxed cold, and men of a despond- 
ing spirit were inclined to wish the aid of Britain with- 
drawn from a contest which they regarded as hope- 
less, and that those supplies should be discontinu- 
ed, on which its maintenance in a great measure de- 
pended. 

The event of Baylen was not known at Madrid 
till eight or ten days after it had taken place ; but 
when it arrived, Joseph Buonaparte, the intrusive 
King, plainly saw that the capital was no longei^a safe 
residence for him, and prepared for his retreat. He 
generously gave leave to the individuals composing 
his administration, either to follow his fortunes, or 
to take the national side, if they preferred it ; and 
leaving Madrid, again retired to Vittoria, where, se- 
cured by a French garrison, and at no great distance 
from the frontier, he might in safety abide the events 
of the war. 
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Another memorable achievement of the Spanish 
conflict, which served perhaps bettei than eY€a the 
victory of Baylen to evince die character of the re- 
sistance offered to the French, was the immortal 
defence of Zaragossa, the capital of Am^oB. This 
ancient city was defi^celesB, exceptii^ for die oU 
Gothic, or Roman or Moorish wall, often feethigii, 
by which it is surrounded, and which u in moet 
places a mere curtain, without flankcKS eariefeuming 
angles of any kind. Its garrison consisted diiefly of 
the citiaois of the place ; and its govoEnor, a yenng 
nobleman, called Don Joseph Palafcx, who waa cho- 
sen Captain-general because he happened to be in 
the vidnity, had hitherto been only distinguished by 
the share he had taken in the frivolous gaieties of 
the court. The dty thus possessing no important 
advantages of defence, and the French general in Ar- 
ragon, Lefebvre Desnouettes, having defeated such 
of the insurgents as had shown themselves in the 
field, he conceived he had only to advance in secu- 
rity of occupying the capital of the province* But 
there never was on earth a defence in which the 
patriotic courage of the defenders sustained so loxig, 
and baffled so effectually, the assaults of an enony 
provided with all those military advantages, of which 
they themselves were totally destitute. 

On the 15th of June, the French attempted to 
carry the place by a cotfp-de-matn, in which they 
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failed with great loss. On the 27th, reinforced and 
supplied with a train of mortars, they made a more 
regular e£Port, and succeeded in getting popaeoaion 
of a suburb, called the Terrero. They then begad 
to invest the place more closely, showered bombs on 
its devoted edifices, and amid die conflagration oc- 
casioned by these missiles of destruction, attempted 
to force the gates of the city at different points. All 
the Zaragossians rushed to man their defences— ocm- 
dition, age, even sex, made no difference ; the monks 
fought abreast with the laity, and several women 
showed more than masculine courage. 

Lefebvre was incensed by a defence of a place, 
which, according to all common rules, was untenable. 
He forgot the rules of war in hb turn, and exposed 
his troops to immense loss by repeatedly attempting to 
carry the place at the bayonet^s point. Meanwhile 
ammunition ran scarce— but the citizens contrived to 
manufacture gunpowder in considerable quantities. 
Famine came— its pressure was submitted to. Sick- 
ness thinned the ranks of the defenders — ^those who 
survived willingly performed the duty of the absent. 
It was in vain that the large convent of Santa En- 
gracia, falling into the hands of the besiegers, ena- 
bled them to push their posts into the town itself 
The French general announced this success in a ce- 
lebrated summons :— '^ Santa Engracia — Capitula* 
tion.^ *^ Zaragossa— war to the knife^s blade,^ was 
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the equally laconic answer. The threat was made 
good-— the cttueos fimght from street to street, fkom 
house to house, from chamber to rhamhfiv— the cod- 
lendoig parties often ooeupied Afferent apaitmcHts 
of die same house — the passages which oomiected 
them were diobed witii dead. After this horrid cen- 
test had conthumd finr aevesal weeka, diegaUaat 4e- 
^fisnoe of Zaragossa esdted at once the eonrqe ^and 
sympathy of those who shared the sendmevts of its 
heroic gwrnson and citizens, and aconsidendble xein- 
£ifcementwas thrown into the place in the beginning 
of August After this the citizens b^an to gain 
gtotmd im all their skirmishes with the invaders; the 
news of Dupont^s surrender became pnUkly known, 
and Lefebyre, on the 13th of August, judged it most 
prudent to evacuate the<|uarter of thecity which he 
possessed. He blew up the church of Ssaita En- 
grada, and set fire to several of the houses which he 
had gained, and finally retreated from tbedty which 
had so valiantly resisted his arms. 

The q^irit of indomitatde courage which the Spa- 
niards manifested on tbb occasion, has perhaps no 
eqnal in history, excepting the defence of Numaa- 
tium by their ancestors. It served, even moie than 
the victory of Baylen, to exteod hope and coafidenee 
in the patriotic cause ; and the country which had 
produced such men as Falitfox and his folkiwers, 
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was, with much show of probability, dechured uncon- 
querable. 

It is now necessary to trace the effects which this 
important revolution produced, as well in England, 
as in the Portuguese part of the Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

Zeal of Britain with regard to the Spanish struggle,-^ It 
is resolved to send an Expedition to Portugal, — Retrospect 
of what had passed in that Country, — Portuguese Assembly 
of Notables summoned to Bayonne — Their Singular Au^ 
dience of Buonaparte, — Effects of the Spanish Success on 
Portugal, — Sir Arthur Wellesley — His Character as a Ge- 
neral — Dispatched at the head of the Expedition to Partus 
gal — Attacks and defeats the French at Bolissa.'^The In* 
surreciion becomes wide and general, — Battle and Victory 
of Vimeira. — Sir Harry Burrard Nealc assumes the com» 
mand, and frustrates the results proposed by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley from the Battle, — Sir Harry Burrard is super* 
seded by Sir Hew Dalrymple ; so that the British Army 
has three Generals within twenty-four ?iours,^~Convention 
ofCintra — Its Unpopularity in England — A Court of In- 
quiry is held. 

There is nothing more praiseworthy in the Bri- 
tish, or rather in the English character, — for it is 
they who in this respect give tone to the general 
feelings of the other two British nations, — than the 
noble candour with which, laying aside all petty and 
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factious considerations, they have at all times united 
in the same springtide of sentiment, ^hen the object 
in question was in itself heart-stirring and generous. 
At no time was this unison of sentiment more univer- 
sally felt and expressed, than when the news became 
general through Britain that the Spanish nation, the 
victim of an unparalleled process of treachery, had 
resolved to break through the toils by which they 
were inclosed, and vindicate their national indepen- 
dence at the hazard of their lives. '^ The war,^ says 
the elegant historian,* to whose labours we are so 
much indebted in this part of our subject, *^ assumed 
a higher and holier character, and men looked to the 
issue with faith as well as hope.*" Both these were the 
brighter that they seemed to have arisen out of the 
midnight of scepticism, concerning the existence of 
public spirit in Spain. 

It became the universal wish of Britain, to af- 
ford the Spaniards every possible assistance in their 
honourable struggle. Sheridan declared, that the 
period had arrived for striking a decisive blow for 
the liberation of Europe ; and another distinguish- 
ed member of Opposition, having expressed him- 
self with more reserve on the subject, found it ne- 



* Soathey*s History of the Peninsular War, voL I. p. 344K. 
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eessary to explain, that in doing lo lie disclaimed 
the thoughts of abandoning the heroic Spaniards to 
their fate. But it was with particular interest, that 
all lovers of their country listened to the manly de- 
claration of Mr Canning, in which, disclaiming the 
false and petty policy which made an especial object 
of what were called peculiarly British interests, he 
pledged himself, and the administration to which he 
belonged, for pursuing such measures as might en- , 
sure Spanish success, because it was that which, con- 
sidering the cause in which she was embarked, com- 
prehended the essential interest not of England only, 
but of the world. The resolution to support Spain 
through the struggle, foimded as it was on this broad 
and generous basis, met the universal approbation of 
the country. 

It remained only to inquire in what shape the 
succours of Britain should be invested, in order to 
render them most advantageous to the cause of Spa- 
nish independence. Most Spaniards seemed to con- 
cur with the deputies, who had been hastily dis- 
patched to England by the Junta of the Asturias, in 
declining the assistance of an auxiliary army ; ^' of 
men,^ they said, ^^ Spain had more than enough.^ 
Arms, ammunition, and clothing, were sent, there- 
fore, with a liberal and unsparing profusion, and mi- 
litary officers of skill and experience were dispatched, 
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to assist where their services could be useful to th« 
insurgents. The war with Spain was declared at an 
end, and the Spanish prisoners, freed from confine- 
ment, clothed, and regaled at the expense of the Eng- 
lish, were returned to their country in a sort of tri- 
umph. 

The conduct of the Spaniards in declining the aid 
of British troops, partly perhaps arose out of that over- 
weening confidence which has been elsewhere noted 
as their great national foible, and might be partly 
justified by the difficulty of combining the operations 
of a body of native insurgents with regular forces, 
consisting of foreigners, professing a different reli- 
gion, and speaking another language. These ob- 
jections, however, did not apply with the same force 
to Portugal, where the subjected st^te of the coim- 
try did not permit their national pride, though not 
inferior to that of the Spaniards, to assume so high 
a tone ; and where, from long alliance, the English, 
in despite of their being foreigners and heretics, were 
ever regarded with favour. It was, therefore, resolved 
to send an expedition, consisting of a considerable 
body of troops, to assist in the emancipation of Por- 
tugal, an operation for which the progress of the Spa- 
nish insurrection rendered the time favourable. 

« 

We left Portugal under the provisional command 
of General Junot, described by Napoleon himself 
as one whose vanity was only equalled by his rapa- 
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dty, and who conducted himself like a tyrant oyer 
the unresisting natives, from whom he levied the 
most intolerable exactions. 

There is no access to know in what manner Na- 
poleon intended to dispose of this ancient kingdom. 
The partition treaty executed at Fontainbleau, which 
had been made the pretext of occupying Portugal, 
had never been in reality designed to regulate its 
destinies, and was neglected on all sides, as much as 
if it never had existed. * Buonaparte subsequently 
seems to have entertained some ideas of new-model-^ 
ling the kingdom, which caused him to summon to« 
gether at Bayonne a Diet, or Assembly of Portu- 
guese Notables, in order to give an ostensible au* 
thority to the change which he was about to intia- 
duce. 

They met him there, according to the .sum* 
mons ; and, although their proceedings had no mate- 
rial consequences, yet, as narrated by the Abb6 de 
Fradt, who was present on the occasion, they form 
too curious an illustration of Buonaparte^s mind and 
manner to be omitted in this place. Having heard 
with indi£Perence an address pronounced by the 
Count de Lima, an ancient Portuguese noble, who 
was President of the deputation, Napoleon opened the 
business in this light and desultory way : — ^* I hard- 
ly know what to make of you, gentlemen-^it must 
depend on the events in Spab. And then, are you of 
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consequence sufficient to constitute a separate people ? 
—have you enough of siw to do so ? Your Prince has 
let himself be carried off to the Brazils by the Eng- 
lish — he has committed a great piece of folly, and 
he will not be long in repenting of it. A prince,^ he 
added, turning gaily to the Abb6 de Pradt, ^* is like 
a bishop— -he ought to reside within his charge.^^— 
Then again speaking to the Count de Lima, he 
asked what was the population of Portugal, answer- 
ing, at the same time, his own question, ^^ Two mil- 
lions, is it P^ 

^^ More than three, Sire,^ replied the Count. 
*^ Ah — I did not know that— And Lisbon— 
Are there one hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants?'' 

^* More than double that number, Sire/' 
^^ Ah — I was not aware of that.'' 
Proceeding through several questions regarding 
matters in which his information did not seem more 
accurate, he at length approached the prime subject 
of the conference. ^^ What do you wish to be, you 
Portuguese ?" he said. '^ Do you desire to become 
Spaniards?" This question, even from Napoleon, 
roused the whole pride of the Portuguese ; for it is 
well known with what ill will and jealousy they re- 
gard the sister-country of the Peninsula, against 
whom they have so long preserved their independ* 
ence. The Count de Lima drew up his person to 
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its full height, laid his hand on his sword, and an« 
swered the insulting demand by a loud No, which 
resounded through the whole apartment. Buonaparte 
was not offended, but 'rather amused by this trait oi 
national character. He broke up the meeting without 
entering farther on the buoiness for which it was 
summoned together, and afterwards told those about 
his person, that the Count of Lima had treated him 
with a superb No. He even showed some personal 
favour to that high-spirited nobleman, but proceeded 
no farther in his correspondence with the Portu- 
guese deputies. The whole scene is curious, as ser- 
ving to show how familiar the transference of allegi- 
ance, and alienation of sovereignty, was become to his 
mind, since, in the case of a kingdom like Portugal, 
of some importance were even its ancient renown 
alone regarded, he could advance to the consider- 
ation of its future state with such impe]:fect know- 
ledge of its circumstances, and so much levity both 
of manner and of purpose. Kingdoms had become 
the cards, which he shuffled and dealt at his plea- 
sure, with all the indifference of a practised gamester. 
The occasion he had for the services of the Portu- 
guese assembly of Notable^s passed away, and the 
deputies of whom it had consisted were sent to Bour- 
deaux, where they resided in neglect and poverty un- 
til the general peace permitted them to return to Por- 
tugal. 
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Some hints in Buonaparte^s letter to Murat, for« 
merly quoted, might induce one to believe that the 
crown of the House of Braganza was meant to be 
transferred to his brows ; but he obtained that of 
Naples, and the fate of Portugal continued undeter- 
mined, when the consequences of the Spanish Revo- 
lution seemed about to put it beyond the influence of 
Napoleon. 

A movement so general as the revolution e£Pect« 
ed in Spain through all her provinces, could not 
fail to have a sympathetic efPect on the sister king- 
dom of Portugal, on whom the French yoke pressed 
so much more severely ; not merely wounding the 
pride, and destroying the independence of the coun« 
try, but leading to the plunder of its resources, and 
the maltreatment of the inhabitants. The spirit 
which animated the Spaniards soon showed itself 
among the Portuguese. Oporto, the second city in 
the kingdom, after a first attempt at insurrection, 
which the French, by aid of the timid local authori*. 
ties, found themselves able to suppress, made a se- 
cond effort with better success, expelled the French 
from the city and the adjacent country, and pla« 
ced themselves under the command of a provision- 
al junta, at the head of whom was the Bishop of 
Oporto. The kindling fire flew right and left in 
every direction ; and at length, wherever the French 
did not possess a strong and predominating arm- 
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ed force^ the country was in insurrection against 
them. This did not pass without much bloodshed* 
The French, under command of Loison, marched 
from the frontier fortress of Ahnada, to suppress the 
insurrection at Oporto ; but General Silviera, a For* 
tuguese nobleman, who had put himself at the head 
of the armed population, managed so to harass the 
enemy^s march, that he was compelled to abandon 
his intention, and return to Almeida, though his force 
amounted to four thousand men. At Bga, Leiria, 
Eyora, and other places, the discipline of the French 
overcame the opposition of the citizens and peasantry; 
and, in order to strike terror, the Uoody hand of 
military execution was extended against the unfin>- 
tunate towns and districts* But the inhumanity of 
the victors only served to increase the numbers and 
the ferocity of their enemies. Men who had seen 
their houses burned, their vineyi^s torn up, their 
females violated, had no farther use of life save Sox 
revenge; and when either numbers, position, or 
other advantages, gave the Portuguese an opportu- 
nity, it was exercised with premeditated and relent- 
less cruelty. 

Had Junot been able to employ his full force 
against the insurgents, it is likely that in so nar- 
row a country this miserable war might have been 
ended by the despotic efforts of irresistible military 
force. But the French General had apprehensions 

10 
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from another quarter, which obliged him to concen- 
trate a considerable part of his army, that might 
otherwise have been disposable for the total subjugf^ 
tion of Portugal. Britain, long excluded from the 
continent, had assumed, with regard to it, the atti- 
tude of the Grecian hero, who, with his lance point- 
ed towards his enemy, surveys his armour of proof 
from head to foot, in hopes of discovering some rent 
or flaw, through which to deal a wound. Junot just- 
ly argued, that the condition of the Peninsula, more 
especially of Portugal, was such as to invite a de- 
scent on the part of the English. In fact, an expedi- 
tion of ten thousand men had already sailed from 
Cork, and, what was of more importance than if the 
force had been trebled, it was placed under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur Wellesley, a younger son of the 
Earl of Momington, one of those gifted individuals 
upon whom the fate of the world seems to turn like 
a gate upon its hinges, or as a vessel is managed by 
its rudder. 

In India, Sir Arthur Wellesley had seen and con- 
ducted war upon a large and extended scale, of which 
no general ofiicer in the European army of England 
had much comprehension, at least much experience. 
He was well acquainted with the best mode of supply- 
ing armies while in the field. His thoughts had been 
familiarly exercised in the task of combining grand 
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general movements over extended r^ons, and hit 
natural genius, deducing the principles of war from 
tho service which he had seen in the East, qualified 
him to apply them to other countries, and to an ene- 
my of a different description. Formidable in his pre- 
parations for battle, and successftil in the action itself, 
he was even more distinguished by the alertness and 
sagacity which never rested satisfied with a useless 
victory, but improved to the uttermost the advan- 
tages which he had attained, by his own masterly dis- 
positions, and the valour of his troops. His mind 
was never entirely engrossed by the passing events 
how absorbing soever its importance ; the past and 
the future were alike before him ; and the deductionik 
derived from a consideration of the whole, were com- 
bined, in all their bearings, with a truth and simpli- 
dty, which seemed the work of intuition, rather than 
the exercise of judgment In fact, the mind of this 
singular and distinguished man seemed inaccessible 
to those false and delusive views which mislead or- 
dinary thinkers ; his strength of judgment rejected 
them, as some soils will not produce noxious weeds; 
and it might be said of him, that on subjects to which 
he gave his attention, the opinions which he formed, 
approached, perhaps, as near the perfection of hu- 
man reason as the fallibility of our nature will permit 
To this prescience of intellect, in itself so rare a 
quality, was added a decision, which, when his reso- 
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lution was once formed, enabled Sir Arthur Wel« 
lesley to look to the event with a firmness, inacces- 
sible to all the doubts and vacillations to which 
minds of thS highest resolution have been found ac- 
cessible in arduous circumstances, but which are sure 
to impair the energy, and exhaust the spirits of 
others. A &ame fitted to endure every species of 
fatigue and privation, and capable of supplying the 
want of regular repose by hasty and brief slumbers, 
snatched as occasion permitted, together with a power 
of vision uncommonly acute, may be mentioned as 
tending to complete the qualities of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley for the extraordinary part to which Providence 
had destined him. It may be added, that in pre- 
cision of thought, sagacity of judgment, promptness 
of decision, and firmness of resolution, there was a 
considerable resemblance betwixt Napoleon and the 
English General, destined to be his great rival ; and 
that the characters of both serve to show that the 
greatest actions are performed, and the greatest ob« 
jects attained, not by men who are gifted with any 
rare and singular peculiarities of talent, but by those 
in whom the properties of judgment, firmness, power 
of calculation, and rapidity in execution, which ordi- 
nary men possess in an ordinary degree, are carried to 
the highest and most uncommon degree of perfection. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley'^s qualities were well known 
in India, where, in the brilliant campaign of As- 

saye, he defeated the whole force of the Mahrattas, 

Id 
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and ended triumphantly a long and doubtful war. 
The following expressions, on his leaving India, 
occur in the familiar letter of an excellent judge 
of human character, and who, it is to be hoped, 
lives to take a natural and just pride in the event 
of his own prophecy : — " You seem," he wrote to 
his European correspondent, ^^ to be at a loss for 
generals in England. There is one now returning 
from India, who, if you can overcome the objections 
of precedence and length of service, and phice him 
at once at the head of the British army, is capa- 
ble of saving England at least, if not Europe, from 
the dangers which seem thickening around you.^— • 
Most fortunately for England, and for Europe, the 
objections which might have obstructed the rise of 
another officer in like circumstances, did not operate 
against Sir Arthur Wellesley in the same degree. 
His brother, the Marquis Wellesley, distinguished 
by the talents which had governed and extended 
our empire in India, had already much interest in 
our domestic councils, in which, some months after- 
wards, he held an eminent place. 

' He was selected at this important crisis to go as 
ambassador plenipotentiary to Spain, as one on whose 
wisdom and experience the utmost reliance could be 
reposed. The Marquis was of course well acquaint- 
ed with Sir Arthur's talents ; ai^d, conscious that in 
urging his brother^'s pretensions to high employment 
in his profession, he was preparing for the arms of 
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Great Britain every chance of the most distinguisli« 
ed success, he requested his assistance as the hand 
to execute the counsels, which were, in a great mea- 
sure, to emanate from himself as the head. 

The army and the public had become acquainted 
with Sir Arthur^s merits during the brief campaign 
of Copenhagen,— -his name already inspired hope and 
confidence into the country,— and when the brother 
of the Marquis Wellesley received the command of 
the expedition destined for the Peninsula, none hint- 
ed that the selection had been made from undue par- 
tiality ; and subsequent events soon taught the na- 
tion, not only that the confidence, so far as reposed 
in Sir Arthur Wellesley, was perfectly just, but that 
it ought, in wisdom, to have been much more abso- 
lute. 

Under these auspices the expedition set sail for the 
Peninsula, and, touching at Corunna, received such 
news as determined Sir Arthur Wellesley to select 
Portugal as the scene of his operations, being the 
point upon which success seemed most likely to in- 
fluence the general cause. He opened a communi- 
cation with Oporto, and soon learned the important 
news of the defeat of Dupont, and the flight of the 
intrusive King from Madrid. These tidings were of 
particular importance, because the consequences were 
likely to find full occupation in Spain for the victo- 
rious army of Bessieres, which, if left disengaged, 
might have entered Portugal, and co-operated with 
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Junot At the same time, a body of Britisb troops^ 
which had been destined to support Castanos, vrnB 
left disposable by the surrender oi Baylen, and, ba- 
yiug embarked for Portugal, now joined Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley. Lastly, came the important bitelli- 
gence, that Sir Arthur^s army was to be reinforced 
immediately with fifteen thousand men, and that Sir 
Hew Balrymple was to command in chief. This o£- 
ficer was governor of Gibraltar, and, during die 
Spanish insurrection, had acted both with wisdom 
and energy in assisting, advising, and encouraging 
the patriots ; but it is doing him no injury to say, 
that he does not appear to have had the uncommon 
combination of talents, both military and poKdcal, 
which, in the present crisis, the situation of com- 
mander-in-chief in Portugal peremptorily demanded. 
Assured of these succours. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
disembarked his army in Mondego Bay, and advan- 
ced towards Leiria by the sea-coast, for the sake of 
communicating with the fleet, from which they i^ 
oeived their provisions. The French generals La- 
borde and Thomieres were detached fiN)m Lisbon to 
check the progress of the invaders, and Lmmhi, 
moving from the Alentgo, was in readmess to form 
a junction with his countrymen. In the mean time, 
a tumultuary Portuguese army of insurgents, com- 
manded by General Freire, an unreasonable' and ca- 
pridous man, (who afterwards lost his life under 
strong suspicions of treachery to the patriot cauae^ 
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first inoommoded the British general by extravagant 
pretensions, and finally altogether declined to co- 
operate with him. A general of an ordinary charac- 
ter might not unreasonably have been so far disgust^ 
ed with the conduct of those whom he had come to 
assist, as to feel diminished zeal in a cause which 
seemed to be indifferent to its natural defenders. But 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, distingubhed as much by his 
knowledge of mankind as his military talents, knew 
how to make allowance for the caprice of an indivi^i 
dual called suddenly to a command, for which per* 
haps his former life had not fitted him, and for the 
ebb and flow of national spirit in the ranks of an in* 
surgent population. He knew that victory over the 
French was necessary to obtain the confidence of the 
Portuguese; and, with an alertness and activity 
which had prevented the junction of Loison with 
Laborde, he pushed on to attack 07th August) 
the latter French general, where he watted the ap- 
proach of his colleague in a strong .position near the 
town of Roleia. Attacking at once in firont and upon 
the flank, he drove them from their ground, and his 
victory formed the first permanent and available suc- 
cess obtained by the British army in the eventful 
Peninsular struggle. Laborde retreated upon Torres 
Vedras, on which Loison had also directed his course* 
The . Portuguese insurrection became wide and 
general on flank ai|d rear, and Junot saw little 
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chance of extingiUBhiiig tlie conflagTatioo, unless he 
should be able to defeat the English general in a 
pitched battle. For this purpose he withdrew all the 
French garrisons except from Lisbon itself, Elvaa, 
Almeida, and Peniche ; and, collectbg his whole 
forces at Vimeira, near Torres Vedras, determined 
there to abide the shock of war« 

In the meanwhile. Sir Arthur Wellesley had been 
joined by a part of the promised succours ; who, 
disembarking with difficulty on the dangerous coasts 
formed a junction with the main body as they maxdi- 
ed towards the enemy. It was not an equally fortu- 
nate circumstance, that Sir Harry Burrard Neale, an 
officer of superior rank, also appeared on the coast, 
and communicated with Sir Arthur Wellesley. The 
latter exphdned his plan of engaging the Fr^ich 
army, and throwing it back on Lisbon, where an in- 
surrection would instantly have taken place in thdr 
rear, aq4 ^us Portugal might have been delivered 
by a single blow. But Sir Harry Burrard, though 
a brave officer, does not appear to have had that con- 
fidence in the British soldiery, which Aey wso well de- 
serve at the hands of their leaders. He recommend- 
ed a defensive system until the arrival of the zest of 
the succours from England ; neither seeing how 
much, in war, depends upon a sudden and powerful 
effort, nor considering that the French of all men can 
best employ to their own advantage, whatever leisure 
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may be allowed them by the timidity or indedsicm of 
thar enemy r 

At this time, however, the difficulties of Junot^s 
situation had detennined him on the haaaid of a ge- 
neral action ; and the armies being already very near 
each other, the only change occasioned in the course 
of events by the interposition of the lately anived 
British general, was, that Sir Arthur WeUesley, in- 
stead of being the assailant, as he had proposed, was, 
on the memorable Slst August, hims^ attacked by 
Junot near the town of Vimeira. The British ar- 
my amounted to about 16,000 men, but of these not 
above one half were engaged ; the French consist- 
ed of about 14,000, all of whom were brought into 
action. The French attacked in two divisions ; that 
on the left, commanded by Laborde, about five thou- 
sand men, and that on the right, under Loison, con- 
siderably stronger. The centre, or reserve, was com- 
manded by Eellerman, occupied the space between 
the attacking divisions, and served to connect them 
with each other. The battle was interesting to mili* 
tary men, as forming a remarkable example of that 
peculiar mode of tactics by which the French troops 
had so often broken through and disconcerted the 
finest troops of the continent, and also of the manner 
in which their impetuous valour might be foiled and 
rendered unavailing, by a steady, active, and reso- 
lute enemy. 
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The fiiYOurite mode of attack by the French wag, 
we have often noticed, by formation into massive co- 
lumns, the centre and rear of which give the head 
no opportunity to pause, but thrust the leading files 
headlong forward on the thin line of enemies op- 
posed to them, which are necessarily broken through, 
as unequal to sustain the weight of the charging 
body. In this manner, and in ftdl confidence of 
success, General Laborde in person, heading a co- 
lumn of better than two thousand men, rushed on 
the British advanced guard, consisting of the 50th 
raiment, with some field-pieces, and a single com- 
pany of sharpshooters. The regiment, about 400 
men in number, drawn up in line on the brow of 
a hill, presented an obstacle so little formidable 
to the heavy column which came against them, 
that it seemed the very noise of thdr approach 
fihould have driven them firom the ground. But Co- 
lonel Walker suddenly altering the formation of his 
regiment, so as to place its line obliquely on the 
flank of the advancing column, instead of remaining 
parallel to it, opened a terrible, well sustained, and 
irresistible fire, where every ball passing through the 
dense array of the enemy made more than one victim, 
and where the close discharge of grape-shot was still 
more fatal. This heavy and -destructive fire was im» 
mediately seconded by a charge with the bayonet, by 
which the column, unable to form or to de|^, re- 
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ceived on their deCmcdess flank, and among their 
shattered ranks, the attack of the handful of men 
whom they had expected at once to sweep from their 
course. The effect was bstantaneous and irresisti- 
ble ; and the Frendb, who had hitherto befaayed with 
the utmost steadiness, broke their ranks and ran, 
leaving near three-fourths of their number in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners.* The same sort of close 
combat was general over the field. The brigade of 
General Fergusson, on the right, was attacked by 
General Loison with an impetuosity and vigour not 
inferior to that of Laborde. A mutual charge of 
bayonets took place; and here, as at Maida, the 
French advanced, indeed, bravely to the shock, but 
lost heart at the moment of the fatal encounter. To 
what else can we ascribe the undeniable fact, that 
their whole front rank, amounting to three hundred 
grenadiers, lay stretched on the ground almost in a* 
single instant ? 

The French were now in full retreat on all sides. 
They had abandoned their artillery, — ^they were fly- 
ing in confiision, — ^the battle was wmay-^the victor 
had only to stretch forth his hand to grasp the full 



* After the capitulation of Cintra, General Loison desired to be 
intxoduced to Colonel Walker, and coF»^talated that officer on the 
steadiness and talent with which he had rendered the defence in line 
BO decidedly superior to Napoleon's favourite measure, the attack in 
column. 
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fruits of conquest Sir Arthur Wellesley had de- 
termined to move one part of his army on Torres 
Vedras, so as to get between the French and the 
nearest road to Lisbon, while with another division 
he followed the chase of the beaten army, to whom 
thus no retreat on Lisbon would remain, but by a 
circuitous route through a country in a state of in- 
surrection. Unhappily, Sir Arthur Wellesley^s pe- 
riod of command was for the present ended. Sir 
Harry Burrard had landed during the action, and 
had with due liberality declined taking any com- 
mand until the battle seemed to be over; when it 
unhappily occurred to him, in opposition to the re- 
monstrances of Sir Arthur Wellesley, Greneral Fer* 
gusson, and other general officers, to interfiose his aa- 
thority for the purpose of prohibiting farther pursuit. 
He accounted such a measure incautious where the 
enemy was superior in cavalry, and perhaps enter- 
tained too sensitive a feeling of the superiority of 
French tactics. Thus Vimeira, in its direct conse- 
quences, seemed to be only another example of a vic- 
tory gained by the English without any correspond- 
ing results ; one of those numerous instances, in 
which the soldiers gain the battle from confidence in 
their own hearts and arms, and the general fails to 
improve it, perhaps from an equally just diffidence 
of his own skill and talents. 
Meanwhile Sir Hew Dalrymple, arriving from 
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Gibraltar in a frigate, superseded Sir Harry Bur« 
rard, as Sir Harry had superseded Sir Arthur; 
and thus, within twenty-four hours, the English 
army had successiyely three commanders-in-chief. 
The time of prosecuting the victory was passed 
away before Sir Hew Dalrymple came ashore,— for 
the French had been .able to gain the position of 
Torres Vedras, from which it had. been Sir Arthur 
Wellesley^s chief object to exclude them. That ge* 
neral then knew well, as he afterwards showed to the 
world, what advantage might be taken of that posi* 
tion for the defence of Lisbon. 

But Junot had suffered too severely in the battle 
of Vimeira, and had too many difficulties to contend 
with, to admit of his meditating an obstinate defence. 
The victorious British army was in his front, — ^the 
insurgents, encouri^ed by the event of the battle, 
were on his flanks, — the English fleet might operate 
in his rear,-»and the populous town of Lisbon itself 
was not to be kept down without a great military 
force. Then if the successes in Andalusia were to 
be followed by similar events, the Spanish armies 
might invade Portugal, and co-operate with the 
English. Moved by these circumstances, the French 
general was induced to propose that evacuation of 
Portugal, its cities, and fortresses, which was after- 
wards concluded by the treaty of Cintra. The French^ 
by the articles of that convention, were to be transport- 
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ed to their own country, with their arnui, artillery, 
and property, — under which last article they carried 
ofF much of the plunder of which they had stripped 
the Portuguese. A Russian fleet in the Tagus, 
commanded by Admiral Siniavin, was deliyered up 
to the English, in deposit, as it was termed ; so un* 
willing were we to use towards Russia the language 
or practice of war, although the countries were in a 
state of avowed hostilities. In a military point of Tiew, 
all the British generals concurred in approving of the 
convention. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who saw better, it 
may be supposed, than the others, how long the wax 
might be protracted, after the favourable moment of 
victory had been permitted to pass without being 
improved, considered the liberation of Portugal, with 
its sea-coast, its ports, and its fortresses, besides the 
eastern line of frontier, which offered an easy com- 
munication with Spain, as an advantageof the highest 
importance, and cheaply purchased by the articles 
granted to Junot. 

But the light in which the peopk of England 
saw the Convention of Cintra was extremely differ- 
ent. It is their nature to nurse extravagant hopes, 
and they are proportionally incensed when such are 
disappointed. The public were never more general* 
ly united in the reprobation of any measure ; and 
although much of their resentment was founded in 
ignorance and prejudice, yet there were cirpum- 
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Stances in the transaction which justified in some 
measure the general indignation. The succession of 
the three generals was compared to the playing of 
trump-cards at a game of whist ; and, whether it was 
designed or fortuitous, had an air of indecision that 
was almost ludicrous. Then it was obvious, that the 
younger and inferior officer of the three had been 
prevented from following up the victory he had gain* 
ed, and that this interference had rendered necessary 
the convention, which England seemed determined 
to consider as injurious to Portugal, and dishonour- 
able to hersel£ A Court of Inquiry put the proceed- 
ings in a more just point of view for the two superior 
officers, whose error appeared in no degree to have 
exceeded a mistake in judgment, the fruit of too 
much caution. But the fierce and loudly expressed 
resentment on the part of the public produced very 
important consequences ; and though there occurred 
exceptions, it became comparativ^y difficult or dan- 
gerous, firom that period, to propose any one as com- 
mander of an expedition whose talents had not pre- 
tensions to merit the confidence of the peoplei 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Duplicity of Butmaparie on his return to Paris. — Q/JMal 
Statements in the Moniteur—poor and humiUaiing. — 7Wo 
Reports issued by Champagny, Minister of the Foreign De* 
partment — Difference betwixt them ; — the Second demand* 
ing another Conscription of 80,000 Men — Agreed to by ths 
Senate. — Heview of the French Relaiions with the different 
Powers of Europe. — Universal Spirit of Resistance througK* 
out Germany. — Russia. — Napoleon and Alexander meet at 
Erfurt on 27 th September, and separate in apparent Friend-' 
ship on l^th October — Actual feelings of the Autocrats' — 
Their joint Letter to the King of Great Britain^ proposing 

' a general Peace on tfie principle qfuii possidetis-— nP%F ^'^ 
jected, — Procedure in Spain — Catalonia.'^Retum of Ro* 
mana to Spain. — Armies of Blake, Castanos, and PaJafoae* 
'^Expedition of General Moore — His desponding Views qf 
the Spanish Cause — His Plans.'-^Defeat of Blake — and 
Castanos. — Treachery of Morla.'^Sir John Moore retreats 
to Corunna — Disasters on the March.-'-^Battle of Corunna^ 
and Death of Sir John Moore. 

During no part of his history did Buonaparte 
appear before the public in a meaner and more con- 
temptible h'ght, than immediately after the com- 
mencement of the Spanish revolution. In the deeper 
disasters of his life, the courage with which he Strug- 
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gled against misfortune, gave to his failing efforts the 
dignity of sinking greatness ; but, on the present oc- 
casion, he appeared before France and before Europe 
in the humiliating condition of one, who had been 
tempted by selfish greed to commit a great crime, 
from which he had derived the full harvest of igno« 
miny, without an iota of the expected profit. On the 
contrary, blinded by the unconscientious desire of 
acqi\isition, he had shown himself as short-sighted 
concerning results, aa he was indifferent reapeetiag 
means. In ihis, as in other memorable instances,* 
iniquity had brought with it all the consequences of 
folly- 

Pot some time after his triumphal return to Paris, 
Buonaparte preserved a total silence on the affairs of 
the Peninsula, excepting general assurances that all 
was well ; and that the few partial commotions which 
had been excited by the agents of England, had been 
everywhere suppressed by the wisdom of the Grand 
Council, and the ready concurrence of the good 
citizens, who saw no safety for Spain save in the re- 
newal of the family compact of the Bourbons, in the 
more fortunate dynasty of Napoleon. To accredit 
this ^tate of things, many pieces of news were circu*- 
lated in the provinces which lay nearest to Spain, 
tending to depress the spirit and hopes of the insur- 
gents. Thus, Monsieur de Champagny was made 
to write tp the prefect of the department of La 6i- 
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vobde, that Geoige III. of England was dead ; tkkt 
George IV., on succeeding, had made an instant and 
total change of ministry ; and that a general pacific* 
eation might be instantly expected. The same arti- 
cle, with similar legends, was inserted officially in the 
Madrid Gazette. 

But a system of fiction and imposition resembles 
an untempered sword-blade, which ib not only subject 
to break at the utmost need of him who wields it, but 
apt to wound him with the firagments as they spring 
asunder. The truth began to become too glaring to 
be concealed. It could not be disguised that the king* 
dom of Portugal had been restored to independ< 
that Junot and his army had been driven firom 
bon — that Dupont had surrendered in the south of 
France-^that King Joseph had been expelled from 
Madrid — and that in almost all the harbours of the 
Peninsula, which, in the month of March, had been 
as it were hermetically sealed against the British 
shipping and commerce, the English were now recd- 
ved as fidends and allies. Nor was it posrible to oon« 
ceal, that these blots on the French arms had all taken 
place in consequence of the unprindpled ambition, 
which, not satisfied with disposing of the produce 
and power of Spain, by using the name of her natiye 
princes, had prompted Napoleon to exasperate the 
fiselings of the people by openly usurping the supreme 
power, and had thus converted a submissive and com- 
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plaisani ally into a fiiriottfl And inexorable enemy* It 
was no easy matter, even for the talents and audacity 
of Napoleon, to voiture before the French nation 
with an official account of these errors and th^ con* 
sequences, however palliated and modified* Accord* 
ingly, we must needs say, that not the confession of 
a felon, when, compelled to avow his general guilt, 
he seeks to disguise some of its more atrocious cir- 
cumstances, and apologize for others, sounds to us 
more poor and humiliating, than the uncandid, in^ 
consistent, and unmai)ly exposition which Napoleon 
was at length compelled to jnumble forth in his offi- 
cial document, when the truth could no longer be 
concealed, and was likely indeed to be circulated 
even with exaggerations. 

Suddenly, on the 4th of September, there appear^ 
ed in the Moniteur, which previously had been 
chiefly occupied by scientific details, lyrical poetry, 
or theatrical criticism, a minute and garbled account 
of the insurrection in Spain. The sanguinary con<- 
duct of the insurgents was dwelt upon ; the successes 
obtained by the French armies were magnified ; the 
losses which they had sustuned were ^Ltenuated or 
glossed over. Dupont was represented as having be* 
haved like a fool or a traitor. The sufferings of Zflh 
ragossa, during the siege, were dwelt upon with em- 
phasis ; but on its result the official account remain- 
ed silent The most was made of the victory of 
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Medina del Rio Seeoo, and the retreat of King Jo- 
seph fiom Madrid was ascribed to his health''8 dis- 
agreeing with the air of that capital There were 
two reports on the subject of Spanish affairs, both 
from Champagny, minister of the foreign depart* 
ment, and both addressed to the Emperor* The 
first was designed to justify the attempt of Napoleon 
on Spain. It was dated at Bayonne, as far back as 
the 14th of April, a period when Buonaparte was 
very little inclined to enter into any reasoning on his 
right, since, believing he had the power to accom* 
plish his purpose, he did not doubt that the advan- 
tage and honour which France would derive from 
the subjugation of Spiun, would sufficiently plead 
his cause with the Great Nation. But when his 
first efforts had failed, and further exertions were 
found inevitably necessary, it became of consequence 
to render the enterprise popular, by showing that the 
measures which led to it were founded on policy aft 
least, if not upon moral justice. 

To say the truth, the document is contented with 
arguing the first point. Something is hinted of the 
Spanish administration having been supposed to nou* 
rish hostile purposes towards France, and Gk>doy*s 
manifesto at the time of the Prussian war is alluded 
to ; but the principle mainly rested upon, and avow- 
ed by Monsieur Champagny, is, in plain language, a 
gross and indecent sophism. ^* That which policy 
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renders necessary,^ says the statesman, ^' justice 
must of course authorize C^ thus openly placing in- 
terest in diametrical opposition to that ivhich is ho- 
nourable or honest ; or, in other words, making the 
excess of the temptation a justification for the im- 
morality of the action. This is the same principle 
which sends the robber on the high road, and upon 
which almost every species of villainy is committed, 
excepting those rare enormities which are practised 
without any visible motive on the part of the perpe- 
trators. To apply his reasoning to the case, Cham- 
pagny sets forth the various advantages which 
France must derive from the more intimate union 
with Spain — ^the facilities which such a union af- 
forded for enforcing the continental system against 
Great Britain — the necessity that Spain should be 
governed by a prince, on whose faithful attach- 
ment France could repose unlimited confidence—- 
and the propriety of recommencing the work which 
had been the leading object of the policy of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Having thus shown that the seizing 
upon the crown and liberties of Spain would be 
highly advantageous to France, jthe reporter holds 
his task accomplished, and resumes his proposition 
in these remarkable words: — ''Policy demands a 
grand measure firom your Majesty— Justice autho- 
rizes it — ^the troubles of Spain render it indispensa- 
bly necessary/' 
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The second report of Monsieur de Champagny 
held a different and more ominous tone. It was dated 
Paris, 1st September, and darkly indicated that the 
gold and machinations of the English had fomoited 
popular intrigues in Spain, which hadfirustrated the 
attempt of his Imperial Majesty to render that coun- 
try happy. The reporter then, in the tone with 
which a priest addresses the object of his worship, 
reverentially expostulates with Napoleon, for per- 
mitting anarchy to spread over great part of Spain, 
and for leaving Britain at liberty to say, that her 
flag, driven from the shores of the Baltic and of the 
Levant, floats triumphantly, nevertheless, on the 
coasts of the kingdom which is the nearest neighbour 
to France. Having thus indirectly communicated the 
general fact, that Spain was in insurrection, and that 
the English fleet rode triumphant on her coasts, the 
reporter resumes a noble confidence in the power and 
authority which he was invoking. ^^ No, never. Sire, 
shall it be thus. Two millions of brave men are 
ready, if necessary, to cross the Pyrenees, and chase 
the English from the Peninsula ; if the Frendi 
would combat for the liberty of the seas, they must 
begin by rescuing Spain from the influence of £ng- 
Umd.^ 

Much more there is to the same purpose, serving 
to inform the French people by implication, if not 
in direct terms, that the Emperor^s plans upon Spun 
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had been disooncerted ; that he had found unani- 
mous resistance where he had expected unoondidon- 
al submission ; and that the utmost sacrifices would bo 
necessary on the part of France, to enable her ruler 
to perfect the measures which he had so rashly un* 
dertaken. But besides the pressure of Spanish af- 
fairsy those of Austria were also hinted at, as requi- 
ring France to increase her armies, and stand upon 
her guard, as that power had been of late sedulous* 
ly employed in increasing her military str^gth. 
The ultimate conclusion founded on these reason* 
ings, was the necessity of anticipating another eon^ 
scription of eighty thousand men. 

The Senate, to whom these reports were sent 
down, together with a message firom the Emperor^ 
failed not to authorize this new draught on the 
French population ; or, it may be said, on her very 
flesh and life*blood. Like the judge in the drama, 
but without regret or oxpostulation, they enforced 
the demand of the .unrelenting crediUnr. ** The 
Court allowed it, and the law did give it,^ " The 
will of France,^ said these subservient senatoirs, ** is 
the same with the will of her Emperor. The war 
with Spain is politic, just, and necessary.^ 

Thus armed with all the powers which his mighty 
empire could give. Napoleon girded himself person- 
ally to the task of putting down by force the Spa- 
nish insurrection, and driving from the Pepinsvda 
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the British auxiliaries. But while preparations were 
making on an immense sclde for an enterprise of which 
experience had now taught him the difficulty, it was 
necessary for him, in the first place, to ascertain how 
his relations with the few powers in Europe who had 
some clum to independence, had been afiected by 
the miscarriage of his Spanish scheme. 

Since the treaty of Presburg, by which she lost 
such a proportion of her power, Austria had lain 
like a prostrated combatant, whom want, not of 
will, but of strength, prevents from resuming the 
contest In 1806, her friendship became of conse- 
quence to Napoleon, then engaged in his contest 
with Prussia and Russia. The cession of Branau, 
and some territories about the m<hith of the Cattaro, 
were granted to Austria by France, as in guerdon of 
her neutrality. But in 1807 and 1808, the govern- 
ment of that country, more vexed and humiliated by 
the territory and influence which she had lost, 
than thankftd for the importance she, had been per- 
mitted to retain, began to show the utmost activity 
in the war department. Abuses were reformed ; more 
perfect discipline was introduced ; old soldiers were 
called to muster ; new levies were made on a large 
scale ; armies of reserve were formed, through the 
Austrian dominions, of the Landwehr and national 
guards, and they were subjected to service by con- 
scription, like the militia of England. The Aua- 
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trian armies of the line were increased to great mag-i 
nitude. The Hungarian Diet had voted twelve thou^ 
sand recruits for ISOT, and eighty thousand for 1808 ; 
while eighty thousand organized soldiers, of whom 
thirty thousand were cavalry, constituted the formi- 
dable reserve of this warlike nation. Everything 
seemed to announce war, although the answers of 
the Court to the remonstrances of France were of 
the most pacific tendency. 

Yet it was not alone the hostile preparadonsof Aus- 
tria which seemed to trouble the aspect of Germany. 
Napoleon had defeated her efforts and defied her ar- 
mies, when her force was still more imposing. But 
there was gradually awakening andextending through 
Germany, and especially its northern provinces, a 
strain of opinion incompatible with the domination 
of France,. or of any other foreign power, within the 
ancient empire. 

The disappearance of various petty states, which 
had been abolished in the convulsion of the French 
usurpation, together with the general system of op- 
pression under which the whole country suffered, 
though in different degrees, had broken down the 
divisions which separated the nations of Germany 
from each other, and, like relations who renew an 
interrupted intimacy under the pressure of a com- 
mon calamity, the mass of the people forgot that 
they were Hanoverians, Hessians, Saxons, or Prua- 
sians, to remember that they were all Germans, 
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and bid one common cause in which to starugg^, 
one general injury to revenge. Less fiery than 
the Spaniards, but not less accessible to deep and 
impasskmed feeling, the youth of Germany, espedal- 
ly such as were engaged in the liberal studies, che- 
rished in secret, and with caution, a deep hatred to 
die French invaders, and a stem resolution to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to achieve the 
national liberty. 

The thousand presses of Germany could not 
be altogether silenced, though the police of Napo- 
leon was unceasingly active in suppressing politi- 
cal publications, wherever they could exercise in- 
fluence. But the kind of feeling which now prevail- 
ed among the German youth, did not require the 
support of exhortations or reasoning, directly and 
in express terms adapted to the subject. While a 
book existed, from the Holy Scriptures down to the 
most idle romance ; while a line of poetry coold be 
recited from the works of Schiller or Goethe, down 
to the most or^ary stall ballad, — inuendoes, at once 
secret and stimulating, might be drawn from them, 
to serve as watch- words, or as war-cries. The pre- 
vailing opinions, as they spread wider and wider, 
began to give rise to mysterious associations, the 
object of which was the liberation of Germany. That 
most generally known was called the Band, or Al- 
liance for Virtue and Justice. The young acade- 
micians entered with great seal into these frater- 
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nities, the ratber that they had been previously 
ptepared for them by the Burschensehaftfl, or as- 
sociations of students, and that the idea of secret 
councils, tribunals, or machinations, is famiUar to 
the reader of German history, and deeply interesting 
to a people whose temper iseanly impressed by the 
mysterious and the terrible. The professors of the 
Universities, in most cases, gave way to or guided 
these patriotic impressions, and in teaching their 
students the sciences or liberal arts, failed not to im» 
press on them the duty of devoting themselves to the 
liberation of Germany, or, as it was now called, 
Teutonia. 

The French, whose genius is in direct opposition 
to that of the Germans, saw all this with contempt 
and ridicule* They laughed at the mummery of boys 
affecting a new sort of national free-masonry, and 
they gave the principle of patriotic devotion to the 
independence of Germany the name of Ideology ; 
by which nick-name the French ruler used to dis- 
tinguish every species of theory, which, resting in no 
respect upon the practical basis of sel&interest, could, 
he thought, prevail with none save hot-lnrttned boys 
and crazed enthusiasts. 

Napoleon, however, saw and estimated the increa- 
sing influence of these popular opinions, more just- 
ly than might have been inferred from his language. 
He knew that a government might be crushed, an 
furmy defeated, an inimical administratioa changed, 
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by Tioleiice ; -but that the rooted prineiploof reost- 
aace to oppMssioa diffuses' itself the 'vrider ilicr qmere 
martyrs are made on its bebalfi The Hebriof.)lbe 
BevolutioA spoke > on such snlgeote the* hnigwsgfi 
of the most legitimate of moDaiidi%aiid mithiimpid. 
against -the system of the(Tiigend4iisiid» as oonfain* 
ing pdncqpks capaUec^ disorgaiiigingifchfriphoiBBys- 
tem of social society. 

The menacing appearance of Austiaa, and 'the et- 
temnonof AntigalUcan pnscifkaand&diiigB tbroHgh 
Genoaany^made it more especially 3iee688ai?y;foc Buo- 
naparte to seenre Ins holdupon tbe£mpevQr ofBus- 
sia* Trusting little in so important a case fee hia aai- 
niaters. Napoleon desired pwsonally to assure bsm- 
aelf by a direct oommunication with the Emperor 
Alexander, whidi was willingly accedad to« We 
haye elsewhere assigned some reasons,, why siieh di- 
rectconfisrence, or correspondence betwixt soYcap^i^DS, 
tends to degrade their character, without adding any 
.additional security to the £fdth of their treaties. It 
is unbecoming their rank to take upon themselves 
the task. of advancing, receding, renouncing, resu- 
ming, inttii^ing, and evading, which must occur 
more or less in all political negoUaUms. At tjie 
same time, they are -flattering to princes, as if infer- 
ring that they are aUe to act personally, imd free of 
ministesial control ; and in so&r have l^eir charms. 

Buanaparte and Aleiander met at.£r&rton it 7th 
September, with the same appearance of cordiality 
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mth which they had parted' — their friendship «eeii|i- 
ed uninjured by a shadow of suspicbn. The most 
splendid festivities celebrated their meeting, and the 
theatres of Paris sent their choicest performers to 
enliven the evenings. 

Amid all these gaieties politics were not neglected, 
and Buonaparte found his great ally as tractable as at 
Tilsit. Alexander not only ratified the transactions 
of Spain, but also .the subsequent act, by which Napo- 
leon appropriated to himsdf the kmgdom of Etruria, 
which, according to the first draught of the Spanish 
scheme exhibited at Tilsit, was to have beeh assign- 
ed to the disinherited Ferdinand. The Czar, stipu- 
lated, however, on his own part, that Buonaparte 
should not in any shape interfere to prevoat Russia 
from aggrwidizing'herself at the expense of Turkey. 
He promised, also, to take an ally^s share with Buo- 
naparte, if the^quarrel with Austria should come to 
arms. To this indeed he was bound 1^ treaties ; nor 
was there any way of riddbg himself fiK>m their o}>- 
ligation. The conferences of^ Erfurt ended on the 
14th of October, and, as they had begun, amid the 
most splendid festivities. Among these was an entet« 
tainment given to the Emperor on the battle-ground 
of Jena, where Prussia, the hapless ally of Alexan- 
der, received such a dreadful blow. 
. It is probable, however, notwithstanding all the 
show of cordiality betwixt the Emperors, that Alex- 
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ander did not require the reoolleetioiis wUch 
tie-field vas sure to iiuinre, to infiue into his mind 
some tadt jealonsy of his powerful ally. He even 
already saw the possifaility of a quarrel emerg^ be- 
tween them, and was deeply desirous that Austria 
should not waste her national strength, by rushbg 
into a contest, in which he would be under the reluc- 
tant necessity of acdng against her. Neither did Na- 
poleon return from Erfurt with the same undoubt* 
ing confidence in his imperial ally. The subject 
of a match between the Emporor of France and 
one of the Russian Archduchesses had. been re- 
sumed, and had been evaded, on account, as it was 
l^lleged, of the diflference in thdir religions. The 
objections of the Empress Mother, as well as of 
the reigning Empress, were said to be the real rea- 
nms,— objections founded on the character of Napo- 
leon, and the nature of his right to the greatness 
which he enjoyed. Such a proposal could not be 
brought forward, and r^ected or evaded, with how 
much delicacy soever, without injury to. the person- 
al feelings of Napoleon ; and as he must have been 
Qonsdous, that more than the alleged reason of reli- 
gion entered into the cause of declining his propo- 
sal, he must have felt in proportion oflended, if not 
aflronted. Still, however, if their cordiality was in 
any degree diminished, the ties of mutual interest, 
which bound together these two great autocrats, were 
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as yet suffideiit to assuze Napcdeon of the present 
assistance of Russia. To confirm this union stiU far- 
ther, and to make their present friendship manifest to 
the world, the two Emperors joined in a letter to the 
King of Great Britm, proposmg a general peace ; 
and it was intunated that they would admit the basis 
ofuH po^rideti^y which would leave all the contract- 
ing powers in possession of what they had gained 
during the war. The proposal, as must have been 
foreseen, went off, on Britain demanding that the 
Spanish government and the King of Sweden ^uld 
be admitted as parties to the treaty. 

But the letter of the Emperors had served its 
turn, when it showed that the ties between France 
and Russia were of the most intimate nature ; and, 
confident in this. Napoleon felt himself at liberty to 
employ the gigantic force which he had already put 
in preparation,' to the subjugation of Spain, and to 
chasing away the ^^ hideous leopards,* as he was plea- 
sed to term the English banners, from the Peninsula. 



* It was one of the minute and childish particulars in which 
Buonaparte showed a spleen against the British nation, that he 
would not hear the heraldic achievement, which the English flag 
had displayed for fiy% hundred years, to he termed lions, hut al- 
ways called them Leopards. The spirit which this ebullition of spite 
manifested, could only be compared to that exhibited by the poor 
citizen, when he revenged himself, as he thought, upon the cogni- 
zance of the Earl of Oxford, by calling the nobleman's Swan a 

O<iose. 

10 
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Id the meandme, the Spanurds had not been an- 
^Uifiil to the cause they bad undertaken. They 
had rested the supreme management of the aSwv 
of their distracted kingdom in a Central or Su- 
preme Junta, wbicb, composed of del^ates from all 
the prorindal Juntas, fixed their residence at the 
recovered capital of Madrid, and endeavoored, to the 
best of their power, to provide for resistance gainst 
the invaders. But their efforts, though neither ia 
themselves unwise not mistimed, were seriously im- 
peded by two great causes, aiising both from the 
same source. 

The division of Spain, as already observed, into 
several disunited and almost unconnected provinces 
and kingdoms, though it bad contributed much to 
the original success of the insurrection, while each 
province, r^ardless of the &te of others, or of the 
capital itself, provided the means of individual le- 
nstance, rendered them, when the war assumed a 
more general character, unapt to obey the dictates 
which emanated from the Supreme Junta. Ge- 
neral Cuesta, whose devoted and sincere patriot^ 
ism was frustrated by the haughtiness, self-import- 
ance, and insubordmation of his character, was the 
first to set an unhappy example of disobedience to 
what bad been chosen as the residence of the su- 
preme authority. He imprisoned two members of the 
Supreme Junta, because he thought the choice which 
had been made of tbcm was derc^tory to his own 
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authority, as Captain-General of Castile and Leon, 
and thus set a perilous example of disunion among 
the patriots, for which his real energy and love of his 
country were scarce afterwards sufficient to atone. 

But besides this and other instances of personal 
disregard to the injunctions of the Junta,^ there was 
another deep and widely-operating error which flow- 
ed from the same source. Each province, according 
to the high sense which the inhabitants entertained of 
ihdr individual importance, deemed itself adequate 
to the protection of its own peculiar territory, and did 
not, or would not, see the necessity of contributing an 
adequate proportion of the provincial force to the de- 
fence of the nation in general. Those who had shown 
themselves manfully eager, and often successftd, in 
the defence of thdr own houses and altars, were 
more deaf than prudence warranted to the summons 
which called them to the frontier, to act in defence of 
the kingdom as a whole. They had accustomed 
themselves, unhappily, too much to undervalue the 
immense power by which they were about to be in* 
vaded, and did not sufficiently see, that to secure 
the more distant distrfets, it was necessary that the 
war should be maintained by the united force of the 
realm. What added to this miscalculation, was a 
point in the national character, of which William 
III. of England, when commanding an allied army 

VOL. VI. R 
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to which Spain funiished a oontbgent, had a cen- 
tury before bitterly complained. ^^ The Spamsh 
generals were so proud of the reputation of their 
troops and their country,^ said that experienced war- 
rior, ^* that they would never allow that they were in 
want of men, ammunition, guns, or the other neces- 
saries of war, until the moment of emergency came, 
when they were too apt to be found unprovided in all 
with which they had represented themselves as being 
well supj^ied.'^ 

The same unhappy spirit of over- confidence and 
mbcalculation now greatly injured the patriotic cause. 
Levies and supplies, which it had been determined 
to raise, were too often considered as completed, 
when the vote which granted them had been passed, 
and it was deemed imworthy and unpatriotic to doubt 
the existence of what the national or provincial coun- 
dl had represented as indispensable. In this manner 
the Spaniards misled both themselves, and their al- 
lies the British, upon the actual state of their resour- 
ces ; and it followed of course, that British officers, 
deceived by their representations in such instances, 
were disposed to doubt of the reality of their zeal, 
and to hesitate trusting their future representations. 

Notwithstanding these unhappy errors, the Spa- 
nish force, assembled for the defence of the kingdom, 
was perhaps not inadequate to the task, had they 
been commanded by a general whose superior ener- 
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gies could have gamed him midisputed aathority, and 
who could have conducted the campaign with due 
attention to the species of watfare which the time and 
the character of the invading army demanded. But, 
unhappily, no Robert Bruce, no Washington, arose 
in Spain at this period ; and the national defence was 
committed to men whose military knowledge was of a 
bounded character, though their courage and zeal ad- 
mitted of no dispute. Yet favourable incidents occur- 
red to balance these great inconveniences, and for a 
time the want of unity amongst themselves, and of 
military talent in the generids, seemed to a certain 
extent compensated by the courage of the Spanish 
leaders, and the energy of their followers. 

The warlike population of Catalonia are, like the 
Tyrolese, natural marksmen, who take the field in 
irregular bodies, called Somatenes, or Miquelets. 
The inhabitants of this country arose in arms almost 
universally ; and, supported by a small body of four 
thousand men from Andalusia, contrived, without 
magazines, military chest, or any of the usual mate^ 
rials necessary to military manoeuvres, to raise the 
siege of Gerona, which had been formed by Gene- 
ral Duhesme, and to gain so many advantages over 
the enemy, that probably, an auxiliary force of 
Snglish, under such a general as the Earl of Peter- 
borough, adventurous at once and skilful, might, 

14 
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like that gallant leader, have wiested BaKceloii% 
with MoDJouic, from the hands of the Fraich, and 
left the invaders no fdbtmg in that important dis- 
trict. The troops might haye been supplied firom 
Sicily, where a great British force was stationed, 
and there was no want of good and experienced of- 
ficers, competent to the ordinary duties of a general 
But that genius, which, fireong itself fiom the pe- 
dantry of professional education, can judge exactly 
how far insurrectionary allies are to be trusted ; that 
inventiye talent, which finds resources where the or- 
dinary aids and appliances are scarce, or altc^ether 
wanting, is a gift of very rare occurrence ; and, unfiir- 
tunately, there are no means of distinguishing the 
ofiBcers by whom it is possessed, unless chance puts 
them into a situation to display their qualifications. 
Another circumstance favourable for the Spanish 
cause, was the return of General Romana to Spain, 
to co-operate in the defence of his country. This 
nobleman, one of the best soldiers whom Spain had 
at the time, and a man, besides, of [patriotic virtue 
and excellent talents, commanded that auxiliary 
body of ten thousand Spanish troops which Buona- 
parte had prevailed on Godoy to unite with the 
French army in the north of Europe, in order to se- 
cure their absence when he should put lus schemes 

• 

of invasion into execution against thdbr country. 
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These forces, or a large proportion of them, were se« 
duded in the isle of Funen, in the Baltic, with a 
▼iew to conceal from them all that it did not suit 
Buonaparte should be known of the events which 
were a^tating Spain. Nevertheless, a dexterous and 
daring agent, a Catholic priest of Scotch extraction^ 
named Robertson, going ashore in disguise, succeed- 
ed in opening a communication between the Spanish 
general and the British admiral Keates, in conse- 
quence of which, and by using bold and skilful com- 
Unations, Romana was able to extricate the greater 
part of his troops firom the precarious situation in 
which they were placed, and finally in embarking 
them for Spain. It was the intention of this judi- 
dous officer to have made this little force of nine or 
ten thousand men the foundation of a regular army, 
by forming every regiment into a triple battalion. 
This he was unable to accomplish, but still his body 
of veterans inspired the Spaniards with hope and 
trust. 

Three armies had been formed in Spain, designed 
to co-operate with each other ; the sum of their num- 
bers was calculated at 1 80,000 men, but diey certain- 
ly did not exceed 100,000 at the veryutmost Their 
commissariat was in a wretched state, and even be- 
fore the war commenced, the hardships of scarcity 
were felt in their camps. Three generals, each with 
independent authority, (an evil of the country and 
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time,) commanded the Spanish armies. Blake, cndK 
western frontier, extended his line from Bmgos to 
Bilboa, disputing the possession of, and finally mam- 
tainiing himself in, that capital of Biscay. The head- 
quarters of the central army, under Castanos, were wm 
far back as Soria ; while the eastern army, under P»- 
lafox, extended between Zaragossa and Sanguesa. 
So that the wings of the army were advanced towards 
the frontier ; and the centre being drawn back, the 
whole position had the form of a crescent, with the 
concave side opposed to the enemy. Strongly posted 
within the position of Northern Spain, which thejr 
retained, the French armies, about sixty thousand 
men strong, lay protected by the fortresses which 
they occupied, and awaited the approach of Napo- 
leon, with such a predominating force as should en- 
able them to resume the offensive. The co-operation 
of a British auxiliary force became now an object of 
the first consequence ; and the conduct of Britain had 
given every reason to expect that she would make in 
the Spanish cause, exertions to which she had been 
yet a stranger. 

When the two Emperors of France and Bussia met 
at Erfurt, it had been resolved, as we have said, to 
offer peace to Great Britain, either in some hope that 
it might have been made upon terms consistent with 
Buonaparte^s pretensions to universal dominion, and 
Alexander's views upon Turkey, or in order to assuiie 
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to thetBaelyes the credit of a disposition to pacific 
measures. A letter was accordingly dispatched to the 
Sing of England, signed by both Emperors, expressive 
of their wish for a general peace. The official note in 
which the British administraljion replied to this over- 
ture, declared that the King of England was willing 
to treat for peace in conjunction with his allies, the 
King of Sweden, and those now possessing the su- 
preme power in Spain, and exercising it in the name 
of Ferdinand VII. The admission of any claim in 
favour of dither of these powers, would have interfe- 
red with the plans both of France and Russia. The 
latter had for her object the possession of Finland, 
and the former judged that peace with England was 
chiefly desirable for gaining time to overcome all 
resistance in Spain ; but must become useless if the 
independence of that country was to be stipulated 
in the treaty. The negotiation, therefore, broke off 
on these terms, while Britain, by her share in it, 
showed a manftd resolution to identify her cause with 
that of the Spanish patriots. 

The actions of England bore a part with her pro- 
fessions. It was determined, as we have already 
seen, to reinforce the Portuguese army with an ad- 
ditional force of ten thousand men, and the whole 
was placed under the command of Greneral Moore, 
a darling name in the British army, and the only 
one (excepting the victor of Vimeira, had his rank 
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in the service permitted the dioiee,) to whom the 
paUic would have looked with confidence for the dis^ 
chaige of a trust so unusually weighty. But although 
the requifflte degree of vigour was shown by the 
English government, yet they were not yet suffi- 
ciently accustomed to the necesdty of acting with 
rapidity in executing their resolutions. 

The arrival of General Moore^s army had been ex- 
pected so early as the Slst August, by those having 
best access to know the purposes of government ; yet 
Sir John Moore and his army were not in motioD, to 
take part in the Spanish cause, till the b^innmg cf 
October; and every day which was thus lost in un- 
readiness and indecision was of the most precious im- 
port to the cause (rf* Spain. This procrastiiuitiott could 
not be imputed to the General, nor even to the Ad- 
ministration. It was the consequence of want of alert- 
ness in the different departments, which had been 
little accustomed to huiry and exertion, and also ci 
the hesitation apt to influence those who venture ftr 
the first time on a great and decisive measure. Even 
when the expedition arrived, there was uncertainty 
and delay. 

Sir John Moore also, in all other respects one of 
the most eminent military characters, had embraced 
an unfavourable idea of the event of the Spanish 
B^^i^ggle. He saw the faults and imperfections of their 
system, and they were of a kind which appeared most 
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peculiarly peribus* Independent generak,— an un« 
paid and ill-fed 8oldiery,«-a Supreme Junta wUch. 
could not obtain obedience^— were features which . 
argued a speedy and disastrous conclusion to the 
contest, when opposed to the disciplined army of 
France^ with whidi Greneral Moore was so well ac« 
quainted, and to whose merits he could g^ye ike tes« 
timony of experience. 

His fears» therefore, predominating oyer his hopes, 
yet his wishes alike, and his duty, prompting him 
to do something for the support of the Spanish 
cause, he was anxious so to direct his efforts, that he 
might retreat, in case of need, without suffering any 
considerable loss. For this purpose it would haye 
been his desire to haye carried round the British 
army to Cadis, to assist in the defence of Andalusia, 
where the sea, in case of disaster, would always be 
open for their retreat But the English ministers had 
formed a bolder and more decisiye plan of the cam* 
paign ;— -a plan which might haye been dedsiye of 
the fate eyen of Buonaparte himself, at least of his 
Spanish projects of ambition, if either the Spaniards 
had acted with the skill which distinguidied die yic* 
tors of Baylen, or the enthunasm which animated the 
defenders of Zaragossa,orif theBritishtroopshadbecn 
aUe to enter into communication widi their armies 
before they were brokad and oyerwhelmed by the Em« 
peror of the Frendi. This plan directed, that the 
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British forces should proceed at once to the nordi of 
Spain, where the prindpal scene of actbn was necessa- 
rily laid, and thus co-operate with Blake, and the other 
Spanish armies, which were destined to covet the ca- 
pital, and withstand the first effinrt of the invaders: 
It was left to the judgment of the commander, either 
to advance into Spain by land fiom the frontiers of 
Portugal, or to transport his troops by sea tor Co- 
runna, with the purpose of marching through the 
province of Galida, and entering in that manner 
upon the scene of action. 

To accomplish the purpose of govemmrat, Sir John 
Moore deemed it most convenient to divide his forces. 
He sent ten thousand men, under Sir David Baiid, 
by sea to Corunna, and determined to march himself 
at the head of the rest of the army, about sixteen 
thousand, to the north of Spain, from the frontiers of 
PortugaL The general science of war, upon the most 
extended scale, seems to have been so little under- 
stood or practised by the Englbh generals at this 
time, that, instead of the country being carefully re- 
connoitred by officers of skill, the mardi of the army 
was arranged by such hasty and inaccurate infinrma- 
tion as could be collected from the peasants. By 
their report. General Moore was induced to divide 
his army into five divisions, which were directed to 
move upon Salamanca, where, or at VaUadolid, they 
were to form a junction with the forces of Sir David 
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Baird, expected fiom Conuma. The advanoB com* 
menced about the 7th of November ; but unhappily 
ere these auxiliaries appeared on the fielc^ the annies 
of the Spaniards, whom they were destfaied to suppcHrt, 
were defeated, dispersed, and ahnost annihilated. * 

There was no hesitation, no mark of indedaion, 
no loss of precious time, on the part of Napoleon. 
He traversed the earth, as a comet does the dcj, 
working changes wherever he came. The conven- 
tion at Erfurt broke up on the 14th October ; en die 
25th of the same month he opened, in person, the 
session of the Legislative Body ; and on the second 
following day, he set off for the frontiers >of Spun. 
Here he had prepared, in ample extent, all the 
means of conquest ; for, though trusting, or affectbg 
to trust, a great deal to the influence of his fortune 
and his star, it was his wise and uniform policy to 
leave nothing to chance, but always to provide means 
adequate to the purpose which he meditated. 

Nearly a hundred thousand men had been gra- 
dually pouring into the position .which the French 
occupied upon the Ebro. The head-quarters at Vit- 
toria, honoured with the residence of the intrusive 
King, was soon more illustrious by the arrival of 
Buonaparte himself, a week before the British army 
had commenced its march from Portugal or Corunna. 
To destroy the army of Blake, which lay opposed 
to the right flank of the French, before the Spanish 
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general could be supported by Sr John Moore^s 
forces, became finr Buouaparte a matter of instant and 
peremptory importance. After some previous fight- 
ing, aFrench division, under Manlial Victor, faroi^fat 
the Spanish general to action at the position of Es- 
pinosa. The battle continued finr three hours in the 
evening, and was renewed the next day, when the 
French tamed the Spanish pontion, and Blake, to- 
tally defeated, withdrew from the field, with the pur- 
pose of making a stand at Reynosa, where he had his 
supplies and magasines. 

Meantime the activity of Buonaparte had strudc 
another fatal Mow on a different part of the Spanish 
defensive line. An army designed to cover Burgos, 
and support the right flank of Blake^s army, had 
been formed under the command of die Count de 
Belvidere, a yoimg nobleman of courage, but with- 
out experience. He had under his command some 
remnants of the old Spanish army ci the line, with 
the Walloons and Spanish guards, and a battaCon 
of students, volunteers from Salamanca and Leon. 
Here also the French were succcsrfiiL The yoaths, 
whom patriotism had brought to the fidd, could not 
be frightened from it by danger. They feU in thdr 
ranks, and their deaths spread moummg through 
many a respectable family in Spain. 

Burgos was taken, in consequence of Count Belvi- 
dere> defeat ; and it was by the same calamiQr ren- 
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dercd easy for the Duke of Dalmatia to oo-operate 
mth the French generals, who w^re operating against 
the unfortunate Blake, with a view to drive him firom 
his place of refuge at Reynosa* Surrounded on 
every side, the Spanish general saw no safety for 
the remnant of his forces, excepting in a retreat to 
Saint Andero, accomplished under Buchdrcumstan* 
ces of haste and confusion, that his army might be 
considered as totally disorganized and dispersed. 
The disasters of Blake were the more to be lament- 
ed, that they involved the destruction of that fine 
body of soldiers whom Bomana had led fiom the 
Baltic, and who, injudiciously brought into action 
by smgle battalions, perished ingloriously among the 
cliffs at Espinosa. 

The whole left wing of the Spanish army of de- 
fence, which so lately stretched from Bilboa to Bur- 
gos, and in support of which the British forces were 
advancing, was now totally annihilated, and the cen- 
tral army, under Castanos, whose left flank was now 
completely uncovered, was exposed to imminent dan- 
ger. The veteran would fain have reserved his forces 
for a more fortunate time, by falling back and avoid- 
ing a battle. But he had been joined by Falafox, who 
had under his independent authority the army of Ar- 
ragon ; and the Supreme Junta, acting in that par^ 
ticular according to the custom of the French Cpn- 
vention, had dispatched a commissioner to his camp. 
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to see that tliat general perfiinned his duty. This 
official person, with Palafox and othtir generals, join- 
ed in overpowering Castanos^s reasoning, and, by the 
imputations of cowardice and treachery, compdled 
him to venture an aetion. 

The battle took place at TudeU, on the 22d No- 
vember, with all the results which Castanos had 
dreaded. A great number of Spaniards were killed ; 
guns and baggage were taken ; and, for the first 
time, a considerable number of prisoners fell into the 
hands of the French. Castanos, with the routed troops 
of his propcMrtion of the army, escaped to Calatayud, 
while Palafox retreated again on the heroic city of 
Zaragossa, which was destined to suffer further dis- 
tresses, and acquire additional renown. The road of 
the invader was now open to Madrid, unless in so 
fiur as it might be defended by some forces stationed 
at the pass of Samosierra, a mountainous defile about 
t^ miles firom the city, or as his entrance into the 
capital might be opposed by the desperate resolution 
of the citizens themselves. A part of the population 
placed their hopes on the defence afforded by this de- 
file, not aware how easily, in modem warfare, sudi 
passes are either stormed or turned. But most of the 
citizens assumed the fierce and lowering appearance, 
which, ia the Spaniard, announces an approaching 
burst of furious violence. Many thousands of pea- 
sants arrived from the neighbouring country, to assist, 
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they said) in the defence dF the capital ; and, animated 
by the success of the Zaragossans, menaced war to the 
. knife^s point There were about eight thousand troops 
of the line in Madrid ; resistance was undoubtedly 
possible, and the people seemed determined upon it 
A summons from the Supreme Junta caUed the in« 
habitants to arms, and die commencement of the 
preparations for defence was begun with unanimous 
vigour. For this purpose the pavement of the streets 
was taken up and converted into barricadoes ; the 
houses were secured, and loopholed for musketry ; 
and the whole body of the population toiled at erects 
ing batteries, not only in the day-time but by torch- 
light 

Had Palafox commanded ia Madrid, the experi- 
ment of resistance would, at all risks, have been at- 
tempted. But the governor was Don Thomas Morla, 
4he same who succeeded Solano at Cadiz* His sub- 
sequent conduct seems to show, that, despairing of 
the cause of his country, he already meditated an in- 
tended change to the side of the usurper ; so that the 
dtizens of Madrid, at the moment when they had re- 
course to his skill and authority, received neither en^ 
oouragement nor instructions, nor means 6( defence. 
We shall presently see in what manner the generous 
intentions of the peojde were cheated and baffled. 

Amidst the accumulation of disasters which over- 
whelmed the Spanish cause, Sir John Moore arrived 
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at Salamanca, and Sir Daytt Baitd at Aniorgtk^ wliere 
the latter generd halted. The atttation of General 
Moore iras extremely embairasshig; and gave him 
cause for the deepest anxiety. He knew the strength 
and diaracter of the French armies, and was im^tSI- 
ing tQ repose too much confidence m the Spaniards^ 
whose wisdom, he contended, was not a wisdom of 
action or exertion. On the other hand j he well knew 
the Mithnliasm of the English for the Spanish caiise^ 
and the high expeptaticms "wbcvch were foimded on his 
own talents, and on the gaUantry of one (^ the finest 
annies which erer left Britain ; and he feh that some- 
thing was to be attempted worthy of the character of 
both. The general Toice of the officers and soHiers 
was also clamorous for being employed. But the de- 
feat of Castanos at Tudela seems to have extinguish* 
ed the last hope in Sir John Moore^s mind, and he 
at one time determined upon oommendng his retreit 
to PdrtugaL 

Before finally adopting this measure; he thought 
proper, however, to consult Mr Frere, the British 
Minister, whether he thought any good would re- 
sult from the daring measure of miarching on Ma- 
drid, instead of retreating to Portugal. The cor- 
respondents differed, as might have been expected, 
from their difference of temperament and habits. 
Mr Fr^re, a scholar and a poet, well known in 
the world of letters, being attached with enthusiasm 
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to the cause of Spgin» was a willing belieTer in the 
miracles that mq^t.be wrought by the higher and 
noUer. qu^Uties^ which fimnd a chord in lauson in 
]|is OWQ b^sQtou He advised, as a Spartan would 
IiaTe dose, that Geiieral Moore should throw all 
^jftm ^t cast, and advance to the succour of Ma- 
drid. This general, upon whom the responsihiUty 
devolved, viewed the measure in a different light, 
and hia qiilitary habits did not permit him to place 
iipiich confidence in a defeA^ to be maimaiiied by 
jr>;fy>lar . forces against the di^plined arinie^ of 
France. Yet, urged by his own feelings and the 
importunity p£ the Spanish government, he resolved 
.to try, by an effort against the north-western part of 
the French army, to answer the double purpose of 
preventbg them from pressing on Romana, who, 
with indefatigable zeal, was collecting the scattered 
remains of the Galician army, which had been de- 
stroyed under Cuesta, and also of hbdering the 
French from advancing southward to complete the 
aubjugation of the Peninsula. 

But while General Moore determined to hasard 
^this bold measure, he saw painfully the danger of 
drawing upon himself, by adopting it, a predominant 
force of the enemy, before whom his retreat might be 
difficult and perilous. Yet he finally ordered Sir 
David Baird) whose retreat to Corunna was already 

VOL. vi» ' s 
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eommenced, again to oecapy A8tx»g8> and eiqnessed 
his intention of hazardmg an adyance, at whaterer 
risk. But he added these ominous words ; *^ I mean 
io proceed bridle in hand, for if the bubble bunts, 
imdJVfadrid falls, we shall have a run for it^ 

The fiite of Madrid was soon decided ; but, as is 
generally believed, not without great treachery on the 
part of those who had been most apparently zeakms 
for its defence. The passes of Gkudaranui and Samo- 
sierra had fiJlen into the possession of the Frendi. 
The latter, on which the people of Madrid had fixed 
their eyes as on a second Thermopylsd or Bonces- 
valles, was cleared of its defenders by a charge of 
Polish lancers ! These mehmcholy tidings, as they 
were in correspondence with General Moore^s ex- 
pectaticms, did not prevent his intended movement 
on the French lines of communication. By this 
means he might co-operate with Grenend Romana 
and lus army, and if pressed by superior numbers of 
the French, the retreat lay through Galida to Co- 
rmma, where the transports were attending fi>r the 
reception of the troops. 

General Moore left Salamanca on the ISth De- 
cember, and proceeded towards Mayorga, where, on 
the 20th, he formed a junction with Sir David Baird. 
AdvanciDg upon Sahagun, the troops received en- 
couragement from a gallant action maintained by the 
15th Hussars, five hundred of whom took; cut down, 
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and dispersed, nearly double their own number of 
French cavalry. All now imagined they were to 
attack Soult, who had concentrated his forces be- 
hind the river Carrion to receive the assault. The 
British army was in the highest possible spirits, 
when news were suddenly received that Soult had 
been considerably reinforced ; that Buonaparte was 
marching from Madrid, at the head of ten thousand 
of his Guards ; and that the French armies, who had 
been marching to the south of Spain, had halted 
and assumed a direction to the north* west, as if to 
enclose and destroy the British army. This was 
exactly the danger which Moore had never ceased 
to apprehend, even when executing the movement 
that led to it. A retreat into, if not through 6a- 
Ucia, was the only mode of avoiding the perils by 
which the British were surrounded. The plan of de- 
fending this strong and mountainous province, or at 
least of efiecting a retreat through it with order and 
deliberation, had been in view for several weeks ; Sir 
David Baird^s division of the army passed through 
it in their advance to Astorga ; yet, so imperfect at 
.that time was the British general staiF, that no ac- 
curate knowledge seemed to have been possessed of 
thJb roads through the country, of the many strong 
mflitary positions which it presents, or of the particu- 
lar military advant^es which it affords for defensive 
war. Another deficiency, incidental to our service 
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at that period, was the great deficiency of the com- 
missariat department, which had been pointed out so 
fordbly by Sir Arthur Wellesley, but which had not 
yet been remedied.* 

Sufficient exertions in this department might have 
brought forward supplies from Corunna, and collect- 
ed those which Galicia itself afforded ; and the troopa^ 
retiring gradually from position to position, and main- 
tained from their own resources, would have escaped 
the loss and dishonour of a retreat which rea^nUed 
a flight in every particular, excepting the tenor which 
accompanies it 

Besides these great defidenctes, a disadyantage <^ 
the most distressing kind occurred, from the natural 
and constitutional aversion of the British army to 
retrograde movements. Full of hope and confidence 
when he advances, the English soldier wants the plia- 



* Sir Arthur Wellesley, while exculpating from blame the indlYi- 
dualB composing tlie commissariat of the Portuguese expeditioD, add- 
ed these words :— ^* The fact is, that I wished to draw the attentkm of 
the government to this important branch of the public service, which 
is but little understood in this country. The evils of which I oom<- 
plalned, are probably owing to the nature of our political ntuatiai, 
which prevents us from undertaking great military opeiationsy in 
which the subsistence of armies becomes a subject of serious consi- 
deration and difficulty ; and these evils consisted in the inexperience 
of almost every individual, of the mode of procuring, conveying, and 
distributing supplies." He requested that this explanation might 
stand In the minutes.— Southey's History of the Peninsular War^ 
vol. I. p. 540. 
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bility,lightness, and elasticity of character, which ena- 
bles the Frenchman to distbguish himself during a 
retreat, by his intelligence, discipline, and dexterity. 
Chafed, killen, and discontented, the soldiers next 
became mutinous and insubordinate ; and incensed 
against the Spaniards, by whose want of zeal they 
thought they had been betrayed, they committed the 
most unjustifiable excesses on the unresisting inha« 
bitants. Despite the repeated orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief, endeavouring to restrain the pas- 
sions and soothe the irritation of the soldiers, these 
disgraceful outrages were continued. It is matter of 
some consolation, that, losing their character for dis- 
cipline, they retained that for courage. The French, 
who had pressed on the British rear, near to Bene- 
vente, and thrown across the river a large body of the 
Imperial cavalry, were driven back and defeated on 
the 29th December ; and, leaving General Lefebvre 
Desnouettes a prisoner, in future were contented with 
observing, without pressing upon, the English re- 
treat. 

At Astorga, 30th December, the commander-in*> 
chief found about 5000 Spaniards under Romana, 
the relics of the Galidan army. These troops want- 
ed clothing, accoutronents, arms, ammunition, and 
pay— they wanted, in short, everything excepting 
that courage and devotion to the cause of their coun- 
try, which would have had a better fate, had fortune 
favoured desert. 
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The Spanish general still proposed to make a 
stand at this rallying point ; but whatever might be 
Romana's own skill, and the bravery of his followers, 
his forces were not of a quality such as to induce Sir 
John Moore to halt his retreat, which he now di- 
rected avowedly upon Corunna. 

The scarcity of provisions required forced marches, 
and combined, with want of general knowledge of 
the country in a military senses to hurry forward 
the soldiers, who too readily took advantage of 
these irregular movements to straggle and plunder, 
inflicting on the friendly natives, and receiving 
from them in return, the mutual evils which are 
given and received by invaders in an enemy ^s coun- 
try. The weather dark and rainy — ^the roads block- 
aded by half-melted snow— the fords become al- 
most impassable — augmented the difficulties of a re- 
treat, resembling that by which a defeated army is 
forced into a country totally unknown to them, and 
through which the fugitives must find their way as they 
can. The baggage of the army, and its ammunition, 
were abandoned and destroyed. The sick, the wound- 
ed, were left to the mer(^ of the pursuers ; and the 
numbm's who in that hour of despair gave way to the 
national vice of intoxication, added largely to the in- 
efiective and the helpless. The very treasure-chests 
of the army were thrown away and abandoned. There 
was never so complete an example of a disastrous re- 
treat 
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One saviiig^ircanistano^ already mentioned, tend« 
ed to qualify the bad behaviour of the troops ; name- 
ly, that when a report arose that a battle :was to be 
expected, the courage, nay, the discipline of the sol- 
diers, seemed to revive. This was especially the case 
on the 6th January, when the French ventured an 
attack upon our rear-guard near Lugo. So soon as 
a prospeet of action was presented, stragglers hasten- 
ed to join their ranks — the disobedient became a€ 
once subordinate, as if on the parade ; and it was 
made manifest that the call to battle, far from having 
the natural effect of intimidating to utter dispersion 
troops already so much disordered, was to the Eng- 
lish army the means of restoring discipline, steadi- 
ness, and confidence. 

The French having declined the proffered, en^ 
gagement. Sir John Moore continued his retreat un-^ 
der the same disadvantageous circumstances, until he 
arrived at Corunna, the original object of his destina- 
tion. He was preparing to embark his forces in the 
transports, which lay prepared for their reception, 
when his pursuer, Soult, now pressing boldly forward, 
made it evident that this could not be accomplished 
unless either by a convention with him, or by the event 
of a battle, which might disqualify him from opposing 
the embarkation. Sir John Moore, with the dignity 
becoming his character, chose the latter alternative 
ani occupied a position of no great strength th front 
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of the town, to protect the embarkation. The attack 
was made by the French on the 16th January » in 
heavy columns, and with their usual vivacity ; but 
it was sustained and repelled on all hands. The gal- 
lant General was mortally wounded in the action, just 
as he called on the 42d Highland regiment to ^* re- 
member Egypt,^^ and reminded the same brave moun- 
taineers, that though ammunition was scarce, ** they 
had their bayonets.^ 

Thus died on the field of victory, which atoned 
for previous misfortunes, one of the bravest and best 
oflScers of the British army* His body was wrapped 
in his military doak, instead of the usual vestments 
of the tomb ; it was deposited in a grave hastily dug 
on the ramparts of the citadel of Corunna ; and the 
army completing its embarkation upon the subse- 
quent day, theur late General was *^ left alone with 
his glory.'' 

Thus ended, in the acquisition of barren laurels, 
plentifully blended with cypress, the campaign, which 
had been undertaken by so beautiful and efficient an 
army, under so approved a commander. The delay in 
Bending it to the scene of action was one great cause 
of its failure, and for that the gallant General, or his 
memory, cannot be held responsible. Such a force 
at Salamanca, while the French were unequal in 
numbers to the Spanish armies, might have had the 
most important consequences. At a later period, 
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when the patriotic armies were everywhere defeated, 
we confess that General Moore, with the ideas which 
he entertained of the Spaniards, does not seem to us 
to have been called upon to place the fate of the Bri- 
tish army, — auxiliaries, it must be observed, not prin- 
cipals in the war,-^n the same desperate cast by which 
the natives were compelled to abide. The disasters 
of the retreat appear to rest on want of knowledge of 
the ground they were to traverse, and on the defici* 
ency of the commissariat, which, though the army 
must be entirely dependent on it, was not at that 
time suflBciently under the control of the command- 
er-in-chief. We owe it to his memory to say, that at 
the dose of his own valuable life, he amply redeemed 
in his last act the character of the army which he 
commanded. 
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CHAPTER X. 

General BeUiard oceujrie9 Madrid on 4<A December, 1808.-^ 
Napoleon returns to France. — Singular Conversation of 
VaUadolid, hetmxt him and the AbbS de Pradtj^-Cause of 
his hurried return, — View of the Circumstances leading toa 
Rupture with Austria.^—Feelings of Russia upon this oeeo- 
sion, — Secret intrigues of Talleyrand to preserve Peace.^~- 
Immense exertions made by Austria — Distribution of her 
Armies, — Counter Efforts of Buonaparte. — The Austrian 
Army enters Bavaria, 9th April, 1809. — Napoleon hastens 
to meet them, — Austrians defeated at Abensberg on the 9Qih 
"-and at Eckmuhl on the 22d, with great loss. — They are 
driven out ofRatisbon on the 9Sd.'^The Archduke Charles 
retreats into Bohemia. — Napoleon pushes forward to Vienna 
— which, after a brief defence, is occupied by the French on 
the I2th of May. — Retrospect of the events of the War in 
Poland, Italy y the North of Germany, and the Tyrol. — En^ 
terprises of Schill — of the Duke of Brunswick Oels. — Mave^ 
ments in the Tyrol. — Character and Manners (f the Ty» 
roiese. — Retreat of the Archduke John into Hungary,^ 

Having thus completed the episode of Sir John 
Moore^s expedition, we resume the progress of Na- 
poleon, to whom the successive victories of Ragusa, 
Burgos, and Tudela, had offered a triumphant path 
to Madrid. On the 1st of December, his head- 
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quarters being at the village of Saint Augustinoy he 
was within sight of that capita], and almost within 
hearing of the bells, whose hollow and continued 
toll announced general insurrection, and the most 
desperate resistance. Nor was the zeal of the people 
of Madrid inadequate to the occasion, had it been 
properly directed and encouraged. They seized on 
the French officer who brought a summons of sur« 
render, and were with difficulty prevented from tear- 
ing him to pieces. On the Sd, the French attacked 
Buen Retiro, a palace which had been fortified as a 
kind of citadel. A thousand Spaniards died in the de« 
fence of this strong-hold. On the 4th, Morla opened 
a capitulation with Napoleon. He and Yriarte, an- 
other noble Spaniard, of whom better things had been 
hoped, came to tesdfy their repentance for the rash 
part they had undertaken, and to express their sense 
that the city could in no wise be defended ; but, at 
the same time to state, that the populace and volun« 
teers were resolute in its defence, and that some delay 
would be necessary, to let their zeal cool, and their 
fears come to work in their turn. 

Buonaparte admitted these deputies to his own 
presence, and with the audacity which sometimes 
characterized his language, he read them a lecture 
on their bad faith, in not observing the treaty of 
Baylen — on their bad faith, in suffering Frenchmen 
to be assassinated— on their bad faith, in seizmg upon 
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the French squadron at Cadiz: This rebuke was 
grarely urged by the individual, who had kidnapped 
the royal fiunily of Spain while they courted his 
protection as his devoted vassals,— who had seized the 
fortresses into which his troops had been received as 
friends and allies, — ^who had floated the streets of Ma- 
drid with the blood of its population,— and, finally, 
who had taken it upon him to assume the supreme 
authority, and dispose of the crown of Spain, under 
no better pretext than that he had the will and the 
power to do so. Had a Spaniard been at liberty to 
reply to the Lord of Legions, and reckon with him 
injury for injury, falsehood for falsehood, drop of 
blood for drop of blood, what an awfiil balance must 
have been struck against him ! 

In the meantime, those dtizens of Madrid who had 
determined on resistance, began to see that they were 
deserted by such as should have headed them in the 
task, and their zeal became cooled under the feelings 
of dismay and distrust. A military convention was 
finally concluded, in virtue of which General Bel- 
liard took possession of the city on the 4th of De- 
cember. The terms were so favourable, as to show 
ibfkt Buonaparte, while pretending to despise the 
sort of resistance which the population might have 
efiected, was well pleased, nevertheless, not to drive 
them to extremity. He then published a proclama- 
tion, setting forth his desire to be the regenerator of 
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the Spanish empire. But in case his mild and heal- 
ing mediation should be again refused, he declared 
he would treat them as a conquered people, and 
place his brother on another throne. ^* I will, in 
that case, set the crown of Spain on my own head, 
and I shall know how to make it respected ; for God,^ 
concluded this extraordinary document, *^ has given 
me the power and the will to surmount all difficul- 
ties.'* 

There were now two operations which nearly con-^ 
cemed Buonaparte. The first was the dispersion of 
the remaining troops of Castanos, which had esca- 
ped the fatal battle of Tudela, and such other armed 
^)dies as continued to occupy the south of Spain. 
In this the French had for some time an easy 
task ; for the Spanish soldiers, surprised and incen- 
sed at their owii disasters, were, u many instances, 
the assassins of their generak, and the generals 
had lost all confidence in their mutinous followers. 
But before pursuing his successes in the south, it 
was Buoni^arte's first resolution to detach a part of 
the French army upon Portugal, by the way of Ta* 
^vera, and by occupymg Lisbon, intercept the re- 
treat of Sir John Moore and his English army. The 
advance of the English general to Salamanca, inter- 
fered with this last design. It seined to Napoleon, 
that he did not yet possess forces sufficient at the same 
time to confront and turn back Sir John Moore,* 

15 
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and, on the other hand, to enter Portugal and pos- 
sess himself of Lisbon. The latter part of the pUin 
was postponed. Placing himself at tlie head of his 
Guards, Napoleon, as we have seen, directed his 
march towards Valladolid, and witnessed the retreat 
of Sir John Moore. He had the pleasure of be- 
holding with his own eyes the people whom he hated 
most, and certainly did not fear the least, in full re- 
treat, and was observed scarcely ever to have seemed 
so gay and joyous as during the pursuit, which the 
French officers termed the race of Benevente. But 
he had also the less pleasing spectacle of the skir- 
mish, in whidi the general commanding the cavalry 
of his Imperial Guard was defeated, and his favourite. 
General Lefebvre, made prisoner. He halted with 
his Guards at Astorga, left Ney with 18,000 men, to 
keep the country in subjection, and assigned to Soult 
the glorious task of pursuing the English, and com- 
pleting their destruction. We have already seen how 
&r he proved able to accomplish his commission. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor himself returned to Val- 
ladolid, and from thence* set off for France with the 
most precipitate haste. His last act was to declare 
his brother Joseph Generalissimo over the French 
armies ; yet, notwithstanding this mai'k of trust and 
confidence, there is reason to believe that Buonaparte 
repented already his liberality, in assigning to an- 
other, though his own brother, an appanage so splen- 
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did, and which was likely to cost so much blood and 
treasure. Something to this purpose broke out in his 
proclamation to the people of Madrid ; and he was 
more explicit when speaking confidentially to the 
Abbe de Pradt, whom, in returnbg from Benevente, 
the Emperor met at Valladolid. 

They were alone; it was a stormy night; and 
Buonaparte, opening the window from time to time, 
to ascertain the possibility of travelling, only turned 
from it to overwhelm Monsieur de Pradt with ques- 
tions on the state of the capital which he had just left. 
The Abb6 did not disguise their disaffection ; and 
when Napoleon endeavoured to show t!ie injustice of 
dieir complaints, by insisting on the blessings he had 
conferred on Spain, by the diminution of tithes, abo- 
lishing feudal servitudes, and correcting other abuses 
of the old government, De Pradt answered by saying, 
that the Spaniards did not thank Napoleon for re- 
lief from evils to which they were insensible; and 
that the country was in the situation of the wife of 
Sganarelle in the farce, who quarrelled with a stran- 
ger for interfering with her husband when he was 
beating her. Buonaparte laughed, and continued in 
these remarkable words :— '^ I did not know what 
Spain was. It is a finer country than I was aware, 
and I have made Joseph a more valuable present than 
I dreamed of. But you will see, that by and by the 
Spaniards will commit some folly, which will place 
their country once more at my disposal. I will th^ 

13 
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take care to keep it to myself, and divide it into five 
great viceroyBhips^'^ 

While the favourite of fortune nourished these 
plans of engrossing and expanding ambition, the 
eagerness of his mind seems to have communicated 
itself to his bodily frame ; for, when the weather per- 
mitted him to mount on horseback, he is said at 
once, and without haltbg save to change horses, to 
have performed the journey from Valladolid to Bur- 
gos, being thirty-five Spanish leagues, or about se- 
venty English miles and upwards, in the space of 
five hours and a half. 

The incredible rapidity with which Napoleon 
pressed his return to France, without again visiting 
Madrid, or pausing to hear the fate of the English 
army, surprised those around him. Some conjec- 
tured that a conspiracy had be^ discovered agamst 
his authority at Paris.; others, that a band of Spa- 
niards Jiad devoted themselves to assassinate him ; 
a third class assigned difierent causes ; but it was 
soon found that the dispatch which he used had its 
cause in the approaching rupture widi Austria. 

This breach of friendship appears certainly to 
have been sought by Austria, without any of those 
plausible reasons of complaint, on which nations ge- 
nerally are desirous to bottom their quarrels. She did 
not allege that, with respect to herself or her domi- 
nions, France had, by any recent aggression, given 
her cause of ofience. The Abbe de Fradt remarks 
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upon the occasion, with hia umal shimfdneffi, that if 
Napoleon was no religious observer of the fiutli of 
treaties, it could not be maintained that other states 
acted much more scrupulously in reference to him* 
Buonaparte himself has alleged, what, in one sense 
of the word, was true, that many of his wars were, 
in respect to the immediate causes of quarrel, meiely 
defensive on his side. But this was a natural conse- 
quence of the style and structure of his government, 
which, aiming direcdy at universal empire, caused 
him to be looked upon by aU natiens as a common 
enemy, the legitimate object of attack whenever he 
could be attacked with advantage, because he himself 
n^lected no opportunity to advance his pretensimiB 
against the independence of Europe. 

The singular situation of Great Britain, imassail^ 
able by his arms, enabled her to avow dns doc« 
trine^ and to refuse making peace with Napoleon, on 
terms how favourable soever for England, unless dke 
were at the same time recognised as having outhori^ 
to guarantee tl^e security of sudi states as she had a 
chance of protectmg, if she remained at war. Thus, 
she refiised peace when offered under the condition 
that France should have Sicily ; and, at the period of 
which we treaty she had again neoently declined the 
terms of paofication proposed by the overture firom 
Erfort, which inferred the abandonment of the Spa* 
nish cause. 

VOL. VI. T 
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This principle of constant war with Buonaparte, 
or rather with the jnogress of his ambition, gtiided 
and influenced every state in Europe, which had yet 
any claim for their independence. Their military 
disasters, indeed, often prevented their being able to 
keep the flag of defiance flying ; but the cessions 
which they were compelled to make at the moment of 
defeat, only exasperated their feelings of resentment, 
and made them watch more eagerly for the period, 
when their own increasing streiigth, or tLe weakness 
of the common eitemy, might enable them to resume 
the struggle. Napoleon^s idea of a peace was, as we 
have elsewhere seen, that the party with whom he 
treated should derive no more from the articles agreed 
upon, than the special provisions expressed in iiis fii- 
vour. So long, for instance, as he himself observed 
all points of the treaty of Presburg, the last which he 
had dictated to Austria, that power, according to his 
view of the transaction, had no farther right either 
of remonstrance or intervention, and was bound to 
view with indifiR»enoe whatever changes the Frendi 
Emperor might please to work on the general state of 
Europe. This was no doubt a convenient interpreta- 
tion for one, who, aiming at universal monarchy, de- 
sired that there should be as little intarference as pos- 
sible with the various steps by which he was to achieve 
that great plan ; but it is entirely contradictory of the 

interpretation put upon treaties by the jurists ; and 

d 
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were the jumts of a contrary opinion, it is in diame- 
trical opposition to the feelings of human nature, by 
which the policy of states, and the conduct of indi* 
viduals, are alike dictated. Buonaparte being, as hia 
conduct showed him, engaged in a constant train of 
innovation upon the liberties of Europe, it followed, 
that the states whom he had not been able entirely 
to deprive of independence, should, without farther, 
or more particularly national cause of war, be perpe- 
tually on the watch for opportunities to destroy or 
diminish his terrible authority. In this point of 
view, the question for Austria to consider was, not 
the justice of the war but its expediency ; not her 
right of resisting the common enemy of the freedom 
of Europe, but practically, whether she had the 
means of effectual opposition. The event served to 
show that Austria had overestimated her own re- 
sources. 

It is true, that an opportunity now presented it* 
self, which seemed in the highest degree tempt- 
ing. Buonaparte was absent in Spain, engaged in 
a distant conquest, in wliich, besides the general un- 
popularity of his cause, obstacles had arisen which 
were strangers to any previous part of his history, 
and resistance had been offered of a nature so seri- 
ous, as to shake the opinion hitherto entertained of 
his invmcibility. On the other hand, Austria had 
instituted in her btates organic laws, by which she 
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flecmed herself the power of bring able to call out 
to arms her immense and military population ; and 
her chief error seems to have been, in not postpo- 
ning the fatal struggle until these new levies had 
acquired a better disciplined and more oonaolidated 
form. Of this the Emperor of Russia was fiilly sen* 
siUe, and, as we have already noticed, he saw with 
great apprehension Austria^s purpose of opposing 
herself singly to the arms of Frahce; since, however 
close the intimacy which, for the presoit, subsisted 
betwixt Alexander and Napoleon, it was impossible 
tci the former to be indifferent to the vast risk which 
Europe must incur, should France finally arniihilate 
the independence of Austria. A series of intrigues, 
of a very singular nature, was accordingly undertaken 
at Paris, in the hope of preserving peace. Talley- 
rand, who, perhq>s on Napoleon'*8 own account as 
well as that of France, was unwilling that another 
great continental war should arise, was active in en- 
deavouring to discover means by which peace might 
be preserved* In the evening, it was his custom to 
meet the Counts Mettemich and Romanzow at the 
assemblies of the Prince of Tour and Taxis, and 
there, totally unknown to Buonaparte, to agitate 
the means of preventing war ; — so certain it is, that 
even the ablest and most absolute of soveretgns was 
fiable, like an ordinary prince, to be deceived by 
the statesmen around him. But the ingenuity of 
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these difltingaished politicians could find no means of 
reconciling the interests of Austria^-Hseeing, as she 
thought, an opportunity of fordng rrom Napoleon 
in his hour of weakness, what she had been compel- 
led^to surrender to him in his hour of strength,-*and 
those of Buonaparte, who knew that so soon as he 
should make a single sacrifice to compulsion, he would 
be held as haying degraded that high military re» 
putation which was the foundation of his power. It 
may reasonably be supposed, that, with the unde« 
dded war of Spain on his hands, he would willingly 
have adjourned the contest ; but with him, the sound 
of the trumpet was a summons to be complied with, 
in the most complicated state of general embarrass- 
ment 

The exertions made by Austria on this important 
occasion were gigantic, and her forces were superior 
to those which she had been able to summon out at 
any former period of her history. Including the army 
of reserve, they were computed as high as five hun« 
dred and fifty thousand men, which tlie Archduke 
Charles once more commanded in the character of 
Generalissimo. It is said that this gallant Prince 
did not heartily approve of the war, at least of the 
period chosen to commence it, but readily sacrificed 
his own opinion to the desire of contributing his ut* 
most abilities to the uexntQ of his brother and of his 
country. 
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Six corps d^arm^e, each about thirty thousand 
strong, were destined, under the Archduke^s imme^ 
diate command, to maintain the main weight of the 
war in Germany ; a seventh, under the Archduke 
Ferdinand, was stationed in Galicia, and judged suf- 
ficient to oppose themselves to what forces Russia, 
in compliance with her engagements to Napoleon, 
might find herself obliged to detach in that direction ; 
and two divisions, under the Archduke John, were 
destined to awaken hostilities in the north of Italy, 
into which they were to penetrate by the passes of 
Carinthia and Camiola. 

Buonaparte had not sufficient numbers to oppose 
these formidable masses ; but he had recourse to his 
old policy, and trusted to make up for deficiency of 
general numerical force, by such rapidity of move- 
ment as should ensure a local superiority on the spot 
in which the contest might take place. He sum- 
moned out the auxiliary forces of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and of the King of Saxony. He re- 
manded many troops who were on their march for 
Spain, and by doing so virtually adjourned, and, as 
it proved, for ever, the subjugation of that country. 
He had already in Germany the corps of Davoust, 
and of General Oudinot The garrisons which France 
had established in Prussia, and in the northern parts 
of Germany, were drained for the purpose of reinfor- 
cing his ranks ; but the total amount of his assembled 
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forces vas still gready infisrior to those of ihe Arch- 
duke Charles. 

On the 9th of AprU ]809« the Archduke crossed 
the Inn ; and thus a second time Austria commenced 
her combat with France, by the invasion (tf Ger- 
many. Some confidence was placed in the general 
discontent which prevailed among the Grennans» and 
especially those of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and their hatred of a system which made them on 
every occasion the instruments of French policy. 
The Archduke averred in his manifesto, that tiae 
cause of his brother was that of general independ- 
ence, not individual aggrandisement ; and he ad- 
dressed himself particularly to those his brothers 
of Germany, who were now compelled by circum- 
stances to serve in the opposite ranks. Whatever 
effects might have been produced by such an ad- 
dress, supposing it to have had time to opiate, the 
result was disconcerted by tiie promptitude, which 
with Buonaparte was almost always the harbinger of 
success. 

While the Austrian army moved slow, and with fre- 
quent halts, encumbered as tiiey were with dieir bag- 
gage and supplies, Napoleon had no sooner learned 
by tiie telegraph the actual invasion of Bavaria, than 
he left Paris on the instant, and hurried to Frank- 
fort ; witiiout guards, without equipage, almost with- 
out a companion, save the faithful Josephine, who 



toconpMiied iota aa fir u StraaboBrg, and then w- 
Btained for some time vatching the progress of 4lie 
caaipaiga, tbe erent of which vaa destined to have 
audi a Mtdaacbtrfy influence on her own hsp^new. 

Th* Archduke CharWs phui was to act upon the 
tBemave. His talmts were undoahted, hia army 
gteatly mqterior in nttmbcm to the French, and ft- 
nnrably disposed, whether fbr attack or defence ; 
yet, hf a sericB of combinatioiu, Ute most beaatifiil 
and Btrihing, perhaps, which occur in the lyb of one 
so famed fbr his power of fbrndng such, Boonaparte 
was enaUed, ia the short space of five days, totaify 
t» dcftat the fonnidiMe maasea which were opposed 
to hia. 

Napoleon found his own Ibrce unfavoaraUy dia- 
poBcd, Ml a long line, extending between the towns 
of Aagsburg and Ratisbon, and {nresenting, throogh 
the incapacity it ia said of Berthier, an ahvming 
vacancy in the centre, by operating on which the 
enemy might have separated the French amy into 
two pirts, and exposed each to a flank attack. Sen- 
nUe of the full, and perhaps firtal consequences, 
which nught attend this error, Napoletm determi- 
ncd OH the daring attempt to concentrate hia army 
by a lateral march, to be accomplished by the two 
wiags sinniltaneously. Witfathisviewhepostedhim- 
self in the centre, wb^e the danger was principal- 
ly qn^clicaded, comnanding Maseena to advaiKe 
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by a flwk movement firom Angsbuxg to V&tBaAo 
fen, and Davoost to spproach the centre by » aimi* 
lar manoeuvre from Ratisbon to Neustadt. These 
marches most necessaiily befbrced^ that of Davoust 
being eight, that of Massena betwixt twelve and thir- 
teen leagues. The order for this daring operation was 
sent to Massena on the night of the 17th, and con* 
duded with an earnest reccnmnendation of speed and 
intelligence. When the time for executing these 
movesients had been allowed, Buonaparte, at the head 
of the centre of his forces, made a suddm and des* 
perate assault upon two Austrian cKvisions, command- 
ed by the Archduke Louis and General Hiller. So 
judiciously was this timed, that the appearance of 
DavOust on the one flank kept in check those other 
Austrian corps d'arm^e, by whom the divisions at* 
tadced ought to have been su{^>orted ; while the yet 
more formidable operations of Massena, in the rear 
of the Archduke Louis, achieved the defeat of the 
enemy. This victory, gained at Abensberg upon the 
SSOth April, broke the Ime of the Austrians, and ex* 
posed them to fiirther mufortunes. The Emperor 
attacked the fugitives the next day at Landshut, 
where the A ustrians lost thirty pieces of cannon, nine 
thousand prisoners, and much ammunition and bag- 
gage 

On^he SSd April, after this fortunate commence- 
ment <^ the campaign, Buonaparte directed his 
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whole foroe^ scieiilifically ammged into diffisrent di- 
▼inons, and moving by different routes, on the prin* 
eipal army of the Archduke Charles, which, during 
these misfortunes, he had conoentrated at Eckmuhl. 
The battle is said to have been one of the most sploi. 
did which the art of war could display. An hundred 
thousand men and upwards were dispossessed of all 
their positions by the combined attack of theirsciett* 
lific enemy, the divisions appearing on the field, 
each in its due place and order, as regularly as 
the movements of the various pieces in a game of 
chess. All the Austrian wminded, great part of 
their artillery, fifteen stand of colours, and twenty 
thousand prisoners, remained in the power of the 
French. The retreat was attended with correspond- 
ing loss ; and Austria, again baffled in her hopes 
of reacquiring her influence in Germany, was once 
more reduced to combat for her existence amongst 
nations. 

On the subsequent day, the Austrians made some 
attempt to protect the retreat of their army, by de- 
fending RatisboD. A partial breach in the ancient 
walls was hastily effected, but for some time the 
French who advanced to the storm, were destroyed 
by the musketry of the defenders. There was at 
length difficulty in finding volunteers to renew the 
attack, when the impetuous Lannes, by whom they 
were commanded, seized a ladder, and rushed fat* 
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▼ard to fix it himself against the walls. << I wi]l 
sliow you,^^ he exclaimed, ^' that your general is still 
a grenadier/^ The example prevailed, the wall was 
surmounted, and the x»>mbat was contmued or re- 
newed in the streets of the town, which was speedily 
on fire. A body of French, rushing to charge a 
body of Austrians, which still occupied one end of a 
burning street, were interrupted by some waggons 
belonging to the enemy ^s train. *^ They are turn- 
brils of powder,^ cried the Austrian commanding, to 
the French ; *' if the flames reach them, both sides 
perish."" The combat ceased, and the two parties 
joined in averting a calamity which must have been 
fatal to both, and finally, saved the ammunition 
from the flames. At length the Austrians were dri- 
ven out of Ratisbon, leaving much cannon, baggage, 
and prisoners^ in the hands of the enemy. 

In the middle of this last mel6e, Buonaparte, who 
was speaking with his adjutant, Duroc, observing the 
afiair at some distance, was struck on the foot by a 
spent muskct-ball, which occasioned a severe oontu« 
sion. ** That must have been a Tyrolese,''^ said the 
Emperor, coolly, '* who has aimed at me from such 
a distance. These fellows fire wit|^ wonderful pre- 
cision.'" Those around remonstrated with him fi>r 
exposing his person ; to which he answered, ** What 
can I do .' I must needs see how matters go on.^ 
The soldiers crowded about him in alarm at the 
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report of his woimd; but he would haidly alUnr it to 
be dressed, so eager was be to get on horseback and 
put an end to the solidtude of his army, by ahowing 
himsrif pddicly among the troops. 

Thus within fire days,— the spaoe, and almost the 
Tery days of the month, whidi Buonaparte had assign- 
ed for settUng the affairs of Gennany,--die ori^nal 
aqwct of the war was entirely changed; and Austria, 
who had engaged in it with the proud hope of reyiying 
her origuud influence in Europe, was now to continue 
the struggle for die doubtful chance of securing her 
existence. At no period in his momentous career, 
did the genius of Napoleon appear more completely 
to prostrate all opposition ; at no time dM the talents 
of a single individual exercise such an influence on 
the fate of the universe. The forces which he had 
in the field had been not only unequal to those of the 
enemy, but they were, in a military point of view, ill- 
placed and imperfectly combined. Napoleon arrived 
alone, found himself under all these dtsadvantageSy 
and we repeat, by his almost unassisted genius, came, 
in the course of five days, in complete triumph out of 
a struggle which bore a character so unpromising* 
It was no wondgr that others, nay, that he himself, 
should have annexed to his person the degree of su* 
perstitiouB influence claimed for the chosen inatru* 
menta of Destiny, whose path must not be crossed^ 
and whose arms cannot be arrested. 
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While tihe relics of the Archduke Charies^a army 
were on full retreat to Bohemia, Napoleon employ- 
ed the 23d and 24th of April, to review his troops, 
and distributed with a liberal hand honours and re- 
wards. It was in this sphere that he was seen to 
greatest advantage ; for, althouj^ too mudi of a sol- 
dier among sovereigns, no one could claim with bet- 
ter right to be a sovereign among soldiers. It was 
on this occasion, that, striking a soldier familiarly on 
the cheek, as he said '< I create you a knight,^ he 
asked the honoured party his name. 

*^ You ought to know it well,"* answered the scriU 
dier ; *^ since I am the man, who, in the deserts of 
Syria, when you were in extremity, rdieved you 
from my flask.^ 

Napoleon instantly recollected the individual and 
the circumstance. '* I make you,^ he said, ^' a 
knight, with an annuity of twelve hundred francs*— 
what will you do with so mudi money P^ 

^< Drink widi my comrades to the health of him 
that is so necessary to us.^ 

The generals had dfeir share in the Imperial 
bounty, particularly Davoust, to whose brilliant ex- 
ecution of the manoeuvres commanded by Napoleon, 
the victory was directly to be attributed. He was 
croated Duke of Eckmuhl. It was a part of Na- 
poleon^s policy, by connecting the names of fields 
of victory with the titles of those who centribated to 
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aciqfaiie it, to ally the recollections of their merits 
with his own grateful acknowledgment of them. Thus 
the title of every ennobled Mareschal was a firesh in^ 
centive to such officers as were ambitious of distinc- 
tion. 

After the fatal battle of Eckmuhl, the Archduke 
Charles efPected, as we have seen, his retreat into 
the mountainous country of Bohemia, full of defiles, 
and highly capable of defence, where he could re- 
model his broken army, receive reinforcements of 
every kind, and make a protracted defence, should 
Napoleon press upon him in that direction. But the 
victories of these memorable five days had placed the 
French Emperor in full possession of the right bank 
of the Danube, and of the high road to the city of 
Vienna, which is situated on the same side of the ri- 
ver. True to his principle of striking directly at the 
heart of his antagonist. Napoleon determined to 
march on the metropolis of Austria, instead of pur- 
suing the Archduke into the mountams of Bohemia. 
By the latter course, the war nught have been long 
protracted, a contingency which it was always Napo- 
leon^s policy to avoid ; and, alarmed fbr the prepon* 
derance which France was about to acquire, Russia 
herself, now acting tardily and unwillingly as the ally 
of Napoleon, might have assumed a right of media- 
ting« which she had strength enough to enforce if it 
should be declined. 
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Oa the other hand, the Austrian General Hiller, 
defeated at Landshut, and cut off from communica- 
tion with the Archduke, had been able to unite him- 
self with a considerable reserve, and assumed the 
mien of defending the high road to the capital. Buo- 
naparte had tlius an enemy of some consequence 
in front, while the army of Charles might operate 
from Bohemia upon the communications in his rear ; 
and a universal national insurrection of the Ty- 
rolese threatened not only entirely to expell the 
French and Bavarians from their mountains, but 
even to alarm Bavaria herself. Insurrections were 
also beginning to take place all through Germany, 
of a character which showed, that, had the tide of war 
turned against France, almost all the north of Ger- 
many would have been in arms against her. These 
dangers, which would have staggered a man of less 
determination, only confirmed Napoleon in his pur- 
pose of compelling Austria to make peace, by de- 
scending the Danube, and effecting a second occu- 
pation of her capital. 

All was shortly in motion for the intended enter- 
prise. General HiUer, too weak to attempt the de- 
tence of the Inn, retreated to Ebersberg, a village 
with a castle upon the river Traun, which was in 
most places unfordable, and had elevated rocky 
banks, scarped by the hand of Nature. One bridge 
communicating with the town, was the only mode of 
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jqpproachiiig the poddon, whidi, viewed in fipont, 
seemed almost impregnable. It was occupied bjr 
Hiller with more than thirty thousand men, and a 
formidable train of artillery. He trusted to be aUe 
to maintain himself in this strong line of defence^ 
until he should renew his communications with the 
Archduke Charles, and obtain that Frince'^s co-qpera- 
tionin the task of covering Viama, by defending the 
rourse of the Danube. 

Upon the 3d of May the posidon of Ebersbeig 
was attacked by Massena, and stormed after a most 
desperate resistance, which probaUy cost the victors 
as many men as the vanquished. The hardiness 
4>f this attack has been censured by some military 
critics, who pretend, that if Massena had confined 
Ms front attack to a feint, the Austrian general would 
have been as effectually dislodged, and at a much 
cheaper rate, by a corresponding movement upon 
his flank, to be executed by General Lannes, who 
|>assed the river Traun at Wels for that purpoee. 
But Massena, either from the dictates of his own 
impetuous disposition, or because he had und^stood 
the Emperor'^s commands as positively enjoining tai 
attack, or that he feared Lannes might be too late 
in aniving, when every moment was predous be- 
cause every moment might re-establish the contunu- 
nication between the Archduke and Hiller, — at- 

9 
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tempted and succeeded in the desperate resolution of 
disposting the Austrian general by main force. 

General Hiller retreated to Saint Polten, then 
crossed the Danube by the bridge at Muntem, which 
he destroyed afta his passage, and, marching to form 
his juncdon with the Archduke Charles, left the 
right side of the Danube, and consequently the high 
road to Vienna, open to the French. Napoleon mo- 
ved forward with a steady yet rapid pace, calculating 
upon gaimng the advance necessary to arrive at the 
Austrian capital before the Archduke, yet at the 
same time marching without precipitation, and taking 
the necessary measures for protecting his commu« 
nications. 

The city of Vienna, properly so called, is sur-^ 
rounded by the andent fortifications which with-* 
stood the siege of the Turks in 1683. The suburbs, 
which are of great extent, are surrounded by some 
slighter defences, but which could* only be made good 
by a large army. Had the Archduke, with his 
forces, been able to throw himself into Vienna before 
Buonaparte^s arrival under its walls, no doubt a for- 
midable defence might have been made. The incli- 
nation of the citizens was highly patriotic They 
fired from the ramparts on the advance of the French, 
and rejected the summons of surrender. The Arch- 
duke Maximilian was governor of the place, at the 
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liewl of ten battaMons of troops of the line, and as 
many of Landwehr, or milida. 

A shower of bombs first made the inhabitants 
sensible of the horrors to which they must necessa- 
rily be exposed by defensive war. The palace of 
the Emperor of Austria was in the direct front of 
this terrible fire. The Emperor himsdf, and the 
greater part of his family, had retired to the city of 
Buda in Hungary ; but one was left behind, confined 
by indisposition, and this was Maria Louisa, the 
young Archduchess, who shortly afterwaids became 
Empress of France. On intimation to this purpose 
being made to Buonaparte, the pahice was respected, 
and the storm of these terrible missiles directed to 
other quarters. The intention of defending the capi- 
tal was speedily given up. The Archdul^e Maximi- 
lian, with the troops of the line, evacuated the dty ; 
and, on the 12th, General O'Reilly, commanduig 
some battali(ms of landwehr» signed the capitulation 
with the French. 

Napoleon did not himself enter Vienna ; he fixed 
his head- quarters at Schoenbrun, a palace of the 
Emperor^s, in the vidnity of the capital. 

In the meanwhile, the Archduke Charles, unable 
to prevent the fall of Vienna, was advancing to avenge 
it. In the march which he made through Bohemia, 
he had greatly increased his army ; and the events 
in the north of Germany and the Tyrol had been so 
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dangerous to French influence, that it required all 
the terrors of the battle of Eckmuhl to keep the un- 
willing vassals of the conqueror in a state of subjec- 
tion. Before, therefore, we trace the course of re- 
markable events which were about to take place on 
the Danube, the reader is requested to take a brief 
view of the war on the Polish frontier, in Italy, in 
the north of Germany, and in the Tyrol ; for no 
smaller portion of the civilized world was actually the 
scene of hostilities during this momentous period. 

In Poland, the Archduke Ferdinand threw him- 
self into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, as the part 
of Poland which formerly belonged to Prussia; ob- 
tained possession of Warsaw itself, and pressed north- 
ward with such vivacity, that, while Prince Ponia- 
towski was hardly able to assembfe a small defensive 
army between the Narew and the Vistula, the Arch- 
duke approached Thorn, and was in a situation to 
summon Prussia to arms. The call would doubtless 
have been readily obeyed, had the Archduke Charles 
obtained any shadow of success in the commencement 
of the campugn. But the French had possession of 
all the most important Prussian fortresses, which 
rendered it imprudent, indeed almost impossible, for 
that power to offer any eflectual means of resistance, 
until the arms of Austria should assume that decided 
preponderance, which they were not on this occasion 
doomed to attain. 
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The feeling of indignation against the foreign yoke 
had, however, penetrated deeply into the bosom of 
the Prussians. The doctrines of the Tugend-bund 
had been generally received among the higher and 
middling classes«-the lower listened to the counsels 
only of their own patriotism and courage. The free- 
dom of Europe— the independence of Germany — ^the 
delivery of Prussia from a foreign Ixmdage— the ob- 
taining security for what was most dear and valuable 
to mankind, determined Schill, a Prussian major of 
hussars, to attempt, even without the commands of 
his King, the liberation of his country. 

Daring the former unhappy war, Schill, like Blu- 
cher, conducted himself with the most patriotic de- 
votion, and had, when courage and conduce were 
rare, been distinguished by both in his service as a 
partizan officer. On the present occasion, his attempt 
may be likened to a rocket shot up into the firmament, 
which, by its descent upon a magasine, may give 
rise to the most appalling results ; or which, bursting 
in empty space, is only remembered by its brief and 
brilliant career. Chance allotted to Schill the latter 
and more unfavourable conclusion; but his name 
must be enrolled in the list of those heroes who have 
ventured their lives to redress the wrongs of their 
country, and the remembrance of whose courage often 
forms the strongest impulse to others to reassume the 
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heroic undertaking, for which they themsdves have 
struggled in vain. 

The movement which this daring soldier had pro« 
jected, was connected with a plan of general insurrec- 
tion, but was detected by a premature discovery. 
Colonel Doernberg, an officer of the We&tphalian 
guard, was engaged in the conspiracy, and had un- 
dertaken to secure the person of Jerome Buonaparte* 
His scheme was discovered ; and among his papers 
were found some which implicated Schill in these in« 
surrectionary measures. Jerome, of course, made his 
complaint to the King of Prussia, who was in no 
capacity to refuse to deliver up the accused officer 
' Obliged thus to precipitate his plan of insurrection, 
Schill put himself at the head of his regiment, which 
was animated by his own spirit, and marched out of 
Berlin to proclaim the independence of his country 
He showed the utmost speed and dexterity in his mi- 
litai^ manoeuvres, and soon assembled a small army 
of 5000 or 6000 men, sufficient to take possession of 
various towns, and of the little fortress of Domitz. 

Katt, another insurgent,- placed himself at th6 
head of an insurrection in Cassell ; and a yet more 
formidable leader, distinguished alike by his birth, 
his bravery, and his misfortunes, appeared in the field 
This was the Duke of Brunswick Oels, son of him who 
was mortally wounded at Jena. The young prince 
had ever since before his eyes the remembrance of 
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hk father, to whom Buonaparte's enmity would not 
permit even the leisure of an hour to die in his own 
palace. The breaking out of the war betwixt France 
and AuBttia seemed to promise him the road to re- 
Tenge. The Duke contracted with Austria to levy 
a body of men> and he was furnished by England 
with the means to equip and maintain diem. Hia 
name,. his misfortunes, his character, and his pur* 
pose^ tended soon to fill his ranks ; the external ap- 
pearance of which indicated deep sorrow^ and a de- 
termined purpose of vengeance. His uniform was 
Uack, in memory of his father'^s death ; the lace of 
tjhe cavalry was disposed like the ribs of a skeleton ; 
the helmets and caps bore a death'^s head on their 
front 

The brave young soldier was too late iu appear- 
ing in the field. If he could have united his forces 
with those of Schill, Doembexg, Ejttt, and the 
other insurgents, he might have effected a general 
rising in the north ; but the event of Eckmuhl, and 
the taking of Vienna, had already checked the awa- 
kening spirit of Grermany, and subsequent misfor- 
tunes tended to subdue, at least for the time, the 
tendency to universal resistance which would other- 
wise certainly have been manifested. It was about 
the middle of May when the Duke of Brunswick 
advanced from Bohemia into Lusatia, and by that 
time the corps of Schill aild others were existbg only 
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as separate tiands of fNfftizaiifl, siurroimded or pur«» 
sued by the adherents of France, to whom the sue-* 
cesses of Buonaparte had gi^en fresh couri^. 

Geheral Thiehnan opposed himself to the Duke, 
at the head of some Saxon troops, and was stnmg 
enough to pteyoit his forcing his way into, the mid"* 
die of Germany, where his presence might have oc- 
casioned great events. Still, however^ though the 
plans of the insurgents had been thus fiur disappoint- 
ed or checked, their forces remained on foot, and 
formidable, and the general disposition of the nation 
in their fiivour rendered them more so. 
- While the insurrectional spirit which animated the 
Germans smouldered in some places like subterra* 
nean fire, and partiaDy showed itself by eruptions in 
others, the mountains of the Tyrol were in one gene* 
ral blaze through their deepest recesses. Those wild 
r^ons, which had been one of the oldest inheritances 
of Austria, had been torn from her by the treaty 
of Presburg, and confiarred on the new kingdom of 
Bavaria. The inclination of the inhabitants had not 
been consulted in this change. The Austrians had 
always governed them with a singular mildness and 
respect for their customs ; and had thus gained the 
affection of their Tyrolese subjects, who could not 
therefore understand how an allegiance resembling 
that of children to a parent, should have been trans* 

ferred without their consent to a stranger sovereign, 

u 
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villi whom they had no tie of mutual feefing. The 
Badon was the more sensible of these natural senti^ 
mentSs because the condition of the people is one of 
the most primitiYe in Europe. The extremes of rank 
and wealth are unknown in those pastoral districts ; 
they have almost no distinction among their' inhabit- 
ants ; neither nobles nor serfs, neither office-bearers 
nor dependents ; in one sense, neither rich nor poor. 
As great a degree of equality as is perhaps oonsbtent 
with the existence of sodety, is to be found in the 
TyroL In temper they are a gay, animated people, 
fond of exertion and excitation, lovers of the wine- 
flask and the dance, extempore poets, and frequent- 
ly good musicians. With these are united the more 
hardy qualities of the mountaineer, accustomed to 
the life of a shepherd and huntsman, and, amidst 
the Alpine precipices, often placed in danger of 
life, while exercisbg one or other of the occupauons. 
As marksmen, the Tyrolese are accounted the finest 
in Europe ; and the readiness with which they obey-> 
ed the repeated summohs of Austria during former 
wars, showed that their rustic employments had in 
no respect diminished their ancient love of military 
enterprise. Their magistrates in peace, and leaders 
in war, were no otherwise distinguished from the rest 
of the nadon than by their sagadty and general in* 
telligence ; and as these qualities were ordinarily 
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found among innkeepers, wbo, in a oounlxy like the 
Tyrpl> have the most general opporUinities of obtain- 
ing information) many of that claaa were leadero in the 
memorable war of 1809. ThegemenBOon^timeaowld 
not evenr^ad or write, yet, in general, exhilnted bo 
much common sense and pres^ce of mind, such a 
ready knowledge of the capacity of the troops th^ 
commanded, and of the advantages of the couatry in 
which they served, that they became foisnidable to 
the best generals and the most discipUned soldiers.'^ 
In the beginning of April these ready warriors com* 
menced their insurrection, and in four days, exct pt- 
ing in the small fortress of Eufstein, which conti- 
nued to hold out, there was not a Frenchman or Ba- 
varian in the Tyrol, save those who were prisoners. 
The history of that heroic war belongs to another page 
of history. It is enough here to say, that, scarcdy 
supported by the Austrians, who had too much to do 
at home, the Tyrolese made against every odds the 
most magnanimous and obstmate defence. It was 
in vain that a French army, led by Lefebvre, march- 
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* The Austrians eensured the want of tactics of the Tjrolese. 
Some poetical sharp-shooter defended hi^ cottnt^ymen by an epU 
gram, of which the following is a translation : — 

^' It is but chance, our leam'd tacticians say, 
Which without science gains the battle-day ; 
Yet would I rather win the 6eld by chance, 
Than study tactics, and be beat by France/' 
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ed into the comitrj, and occupied Inspruck, the ca« 
pitaL The French were a second time compelled 
by these valiant mountaineers to retreat with immense 
loss ; and if Austria could have maintained her own 
share of the contest, her faithful provinces of Tyrol 
and the Voralberg must on their side have come off 
victors. 

But the disasters of the Archduke Charles, as 
they had neutralised the insurrections in Germany, 
and rendered of no comparative avail the victories 
of the Tyrolese, so they also checked the train of 
success which had attended the movements of the 
Archduke John in Italy, at the commencement of the 
war. We have already said, that the safety and ho- 
nour of Austria being, as it was thought, sufficiently 
provided for by the strength of the main army, this 
young prince had been dispatched into Italy, as the 
Archduke Ferdinand into Poland, to resuscitate the 
interest of their House in their ancient dominions. 
Eugene, the son-in-law of Buonaparte, and his vice- 
roy in Italy, was defeated at Sadie upon the 15th 
of April, by the Archduke John, and compelled to 
retire to Caldiero on the Adige. But ere the Austrian 
Prince could improve his advantages, he received the 
news of the defeat at Eckmuhl, and the peril in which 
Vienna was placed. He was, therefore, under the 
necessity of retreating, to gain, if possible, the king- 
dom ef Hungary, where the presence of his army 
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might be of the most essentia] consequence. He 
was in his turn pursued by Prince Eugene, to whom 
the Austrian retreat gave the means of uniting him- 
self with the French force in Dalmatia, from which 
he had been separated^ and thus epabled him to as- 
sume the offensive with forces much augmented. 

Thus the mighty contest was continued with va- 
rious events^ from the shores of the Baltic to those 
of the Adriatic, and from the eastern provinces of 
Germany to those of Hungary. But the eyes of all 
men, averted from the more remote and subordinate 
scenes of the struggle, were now turned towards the 
expected combat betwixt Buonaparte and the Arch- 
duke Charles, which it was easily predicted must 
soon take place imder the walls of Vienna, and de- 
cide, it was then apprehended for ever,, the future 
fate, perhaps the very existence, of the empire of 
Austria. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Pofitunu of the French and Austrian Armies after the Batik 
of Eckmuhl.'-^ Napoleon crosses the Danube on 20/A May.-^ 
Great Conjlict at Aspeme on the 21st and 22d, when victory 
fffas claimed by both parties. — Both Armies are strongly re* 
inforced. — BatUe of Wagram fought on the 6th July, in 
which the Austrians are completely defeated, with the loss 
of 20,000 prisoners, — Armistice concluded at Znaim, — 
Close of the career of Schill and the Duke of Brunswick 
Oels.^^Defence of the Tyrol'^Its final unfortunate result. 
Growing resistance becomes manifest throughout Germany, 
— Its effects on Buonaparte, — He publishes a singular 3£a» 
nifesto in the Moniteur, — This Manifesto examined* 

We left Napoleon concentrating his army near 
Vienna, and disposing it so as to preserve bis com* 
munications with France, though distant and pre- 
carious. He occupied the city of Vienna, and the 

• 

right bank of the Danube. The Archduke Charles 
now approached the left bank of the same river, 
which, swollen by the spring rains, and the melting 
of snow on the mountains, divided the two hostile 
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armies as if by an impassable barrier. In the year 
1805, when Napoleon first obtained possession of 
Vienna, the bridges over the Danube were preserved, 
which had enabled him to press his march upon Kou- 
tousoff and the Russians. This time he had not been 
so fortunate. No bridge had been left unbroken on 
the Danube, whether above or below Vienna, by 
which he might push his forces across the river, and 
end the war by again defeating the Austrian Arch- 
duke. At the same time, the hours lost in indecision 
were all unfavourable to the French Emperor. Charles 
expected to be joined by his brothers, and, being in 
his own country, could subsist with ease ; while Na- 
poleon, in that of an enemy, could expect no recruits, 
and might have difficulty in obtaining supplies. 
Besides, so long as an Austrian army was in the 
field, the hopes of Germany remained unextinguish- 
ed. The policy, therefore, of Buonaparte, deter- 
mined him to pursue the most vigorous measures, by 
constructing a bridge over the Danube, and crossing 
it at the head of his army, with the purpose of giving 
battle to the Archduke on the left bank. 

The place originally selected for this bold enter- 
prise was at Nussdorf, about half a league above 
Vienna, where the principal stream passes in a full 
but narrow channel under the right bank, which is 
there so high as to command the opposite verge of 
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the river, and affords, therefore, the means of pro- 
tecting the passage. But about five hundred men 
having been pushed across, with the view of re-esta- 
blishing the old bridge which had existed at Nusa* 
dorf in 1805, were attacked and cut off by the Aus- 
trians, and this point of passage was in consequence 
abandoned. 

Napoleon then turned his thoughts to establishing 
bis intended bridge at a village called Ebersdorf, on 
the right bank, opposite to which the channel of the 
Danube is divided into five branches, finding llieir 
course amongst islands, one of which, called the 
Island of Lobau, is extremely large. Two of these 
br«>che8 are very bro«d. The islands are irregular 
in their shape, and have an alluvial character. They 
exhibit a broken and diversified surfiu^, partly oo" 
vered with woods, partly marshy, and at times over- 
flowed with water. Here Napoleon at length deter- 
mined to establish his bridge, and he collected finr 
that purpose as many boats and small craft as he 
could muster, and such other materials as he could 
obtain. The diligence of the engineer officer, Au« 
bry, was distinguished on this occasion* 

The French were obliged to use fishers^ caissons 
filled with bullets, instead of anchors, and to make 
many other substitutions for the accomplishment of 
their objects. They laboured without interruption ; 
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for the Auttriansy though they made various demon- 
strations upon Erems and Linz, as if they themselves 
meant to cross the Danube above Vienna, yet did 
nothing to disturb Napoleon^s preparation for a pas« 
sage at Ebersdorf, although troops might have been 
easily thrown into the Island of Lobau, to dispute 
the occupation, or to interrupt the workmen. It is 
impossible to suppose the Archduke Charles igno- 
rant of the character of the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of his brother'^s capital ; we must there- 
fore conjecture, that the Austrian General had de- 
termined to let Buonaparte accomplish his purpose 
i)f passing the river, in order to have the advantage 
of attacking him when only a part of his army had 
crossed, and of compelling him to fight with the Da- 
nube in his rear, which, in case of disaster, could 
only be re-passed by a succession of fhul and ill- 
constructed bridges, exposed to a thousand accidents. 
It is doing the Archduke no discredit to suppose he 
acted on such a resolution, for we shall presently 
see he actually gained the advantages we have point- 
ed out, and which, could they have been prosecuted 
to the uttermost, would have involved the ruin of 
Buonaparte and his army. 

The materials having been brought together from 
every quarter, Napoleon, on the 19th May, visited 
the Isle of Lobau, and directed that the completion 

u 
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of the bridge should be pressed with all possible dis- 
patch. So well were his orders obeyed, that, on the 
next daj) the troops were able to commence thdr 
passage^ although the bridge was still far from being 
complete. They were received by skirmishers on 
the left bank ; but as these fell back without any ob- 
stinacy of resistance, it became still more obvious that 
the Archduke did iSot mean to dispute the passage, 
more especially as he had not availed himself of the 
important means of doing so which the locality pre- 
sented. 

At the point where the extremity of the last bridge 
of the chain, (for there were five in number, corre- 
sponding to the five streams,) touched the left bank 
of the Danube, the French troops, as they passed 
-over, entered upon a littie plain, extending between 
the two villages of Aspeme and EssUng. Asperne 
lies farthest to the left, a thousand toises distant 
from the bridge; Essling is at the other extremity 
of the plain, about (me thousand five hundred toises 
from the same point. The villages being built of 
mason- work, with gardens, terraces, and court-yards, 
formed each a little fortified place, of which the 
churchyard of Aspeme, and a large granary at Es- 
ding, might be termed the citadels. A high-road, 
()Qtdered by a deep ditch, extended between these 
two strong posts, which it connected as a curtain 

16 
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connects two bastions. This position, if occupied, 
might indeed be turned on either flank, butchedia- 
racter of the ground would render the operatioB dif- 
ficult. 

Still farther to the right lay another village, call- 
ed Enzendorf. It is a thousand toises from Aspeme 
to Essling, and somewhat less from Essling to £n. 
leiidorf. Before these villages rose an almost im« 
perceptible ascent, whidi extended to two hamlets 
called Baschdorf and Breitenlee, and on the left lay 
the wooded heights of Bisamberg, bounding die bod* 
scape in that direction. Having passed over near 
thirty thousand infantry, with about six thousand 
horse, Napoleon directed a redoubt to be constructed 
to cover the extremity of the bridge on the left nde. 
Meantime, his troops occupied the two villages of 
Aspeme and Essling, and the line which connected 
them. 

The reports brought in during the night were 
contradictory, nor could the signs vinble on the ho- 
riion induce the generals to agree ooncersing the 
numbers and probable plans of the Austrians. On 
the distant heights of Bisamberg many lights were 
seen, wtiich induced Lannes and others to conceive 
the enemy to be there conoentrated. But modi 
nearer the French, and in their front, the horiion 
also exhibited a pale streak of about a league in 
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length, the reflected light of numerous watch-fires, 
which the situation of the ground prevented being 
themsdres seen. 

From these indications, while Lannes was of opi- 
nion they had before them only a strong rear-guard, 
Massena, with more judgment, maintuned they were 
in presence of the whole Austrian army. Napoleon 
was on horseback by break of day on the 21st, to 
dedde by his own observation; but all the ground in 
fiont was so thickly masked and covered by the Atis-- 
trian light cavalry, as to render it vain to attempt to 
reconnoitre. On a sudden, this living v^ of skir- 
mishers was withdrawn, and the Austrians were seen 
advancing with their whole force, divided into five 
columns of attack, headed by their best generals, their 
numbers more than douMe those of the French, and 
possessing two hundred and twenty pieces of artillery. 
The combat commenced by a furious attack oh the 
vUlage of Asperne, which seemed only taken that it 
might be retaken, only retaken that it might be agaia 
lost. The carnage was dreadful ; the obstinacy of the 
Austrians in attacking, could not, however, over- 
come that of the French in their defence. £ssling 
was also assaulted by the Austrians, though not with 
the same pertinacity ; yet many brave men fell in its 
attack and defence. 

The battle began about fi^ur afternoon ; and when 
the evening approached, nothing decisive had been 
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doae. The ArcMukebrouglit his reserves, and poured 
them in suocessiTe' bodies upon Ae disputed village 
of Aspeme. Every garden, terrace, and ftrm^ard, 
was a scene of the most obstinate struggle. Wag- 
gons, carts, harrows, ploughs, were employed to con- 
struct bamcades. As the different parties succeeded 
on different points, those who were victorious in front 
were often attacked in the rear by such of the other 
party as had (xrevailed in the next street. At the 
close of the day, Massena remained partiaHy mas- 
ter of the place, on fire as it was with bombs, and 
choked with the slain. The Austrians, however, had 
gained possession of the church and chordhyaid^ and 
claimed the superiority on the left aoeordingly . 

Essling was the olgect, during the last part of this 
bloody day, of three general attadks ; ^^afaist tdl 
which, the French made decisive head. At one time, 
Lam&es, who defended the post, was so hard pressed, 
that he must have given way, had not Napoleon re- 
lieved Inm and obtained him breathing time, by a 
well-timed though audacious charge of cavalry. Night 
separated the combatants. 

The French could not in any sense be said to have 
been beaten ; but it was an unusual tHng for them, 
fightbg under Nqpoleon^s eye, to be less than oom« 
pletely victorious. The Austrians could as little be 
called victors ; but even the cbcumstance of possess* 
ing themselves of die most important part of As^ 
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penic, abowed UuU the adyani^age had hsm with, ra- 
tfacr tfaaa against tbem ; tod bolh armiaa w«re affi^cfc- 
ed with Ibe Kiiilta ^ the day, rather as tbqF appear- 
ed wfaeo oompared with those of theif late encomi- 
ters, tban as oonsvd^ed in their own proper charac- 
ter. The fteUog of the Austrians was emltatiw ; 
that of the French not certainly disiXMuragea^ent, but 
unidbasant snrpnse. 

On the SSUif the work of carnage recemnienced. 
Both armies bad received rwfinroemmts during the 
nighW^Napeleon {rom the left bank, the Archduke 
fipom reserves in bis rear. The Frendi had at first 
the iidra«tiw^''--ihey recovered the church of Aa- 
pemei and mad9 a munber of Auatriam^ prfsmm^ in 
Ihevilk^ Bill the attacks on it wore presently re- 
newed vith .the same Any as on the preceding day- 
Napideon here formed a rew>bitimiw4]irthy^ bis mili- 
taryfiime» 9e ohseryed that the i»iemy, while press- 
iiig<en the viUage ef Aqpamot which wfs the lef^band 
pnnt of sP|fort of th^ French pQ»tion» kept back, 
or» inmiKMury lanipiage, refiised, the right fod centie 
of bis line, which he was tbnseflVFf led to snpfiQse 

Fiese weakened f<Hr the p^rppse (tf s^IVorting the as- 
aanlt upon Aspeme. He d^t^rmlned^ for thia reason^ 
to advance th^ whoile French rij^ aod c^tzf, to aaaail 
the Austrian ppsMi(w im this epfeebled P<Wt. This 
movement was e3psputf4 in et^faellon, advancing from 
the French i^t* £[eavy j^aaaaes of in&ntry, with a 
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numerous artiUery, now advanced with fiiry. The 
Austrian line was finrced back, and in some danger 
of being broken. Regiments and brigades began to 
be separated from each other, and there was a dan- 
ger that the whole centre might be cut off from the 
right wing. The Archduke Charles hastened to the 
spot, and in this critical moment discharged at once 
the duty of a general and of a common soldier. He 
brought up reserves, replaced the gaps which bad 
been made in hiti line by the ftiry of the French, and 
seiasing a standard, himself led the grenadiers to the 
charge* 

At this interesting point, the national accounts of 
the action differ considerably. The French dispatches 
assert, that, notwithstanding the personal gallantry 
of their general, the Austrians were upon die point 
of a total defeat. Those of the Archduke, on die 
contrary, affirm that the resistance of the Austrians 
was completely successftil, and Aat the French were 
driven back on all points. All agree, that just at this 
crisis of the combat, the bridge which Buonaparte 
had established over the Danube was swept away by 
the flood. 

This opportune incident is said, by the Austrian 
accounts, to have been occasioned by fire-ships sent 
down the river. The French have denied the exist- 
ence of the fire-ships, and, always unwilling to allow 
much effect to the result of their adversaries^ exer- 
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dons, ascribe the destructioii of the floating bridge to 
the trunks of trees and vessels borne down by a sud- 
den sweU of the Danube. General Pellet, indeed, 
iidmits, with some reluctance, that timber frames of 
one or more windmills, filled with burning combus- 
tibles, descended the river. But whether the Aus- 
trians had executed the very natural plan of launch- 
ing such fire-*works and drift-wood on the stream, or 
whether, as the ancient heathen might have said, 
the aged and haughty river shook horn Us shoulders 
by his own exertionis the yoke which the strangers 
had imposed on him, the bridge was certainly bro- 
ken, and Buonafiarte^s army was extremely endan- 
gered. 

He saw himself opmpelled to retire, if he meant 
to secure, or rather to restore, his communication 
with the right bank of the Danube. The Frendi 
movement in retreat was the signal for the Austrians' 
advance. They recovered Aspeme ; and had not the 
French fought with the most extraordinary conduct 
and valour, they must have sustained the greatest 
loss. General Lannes, whose behaviour had been 
the subject of admiration during the whole day, was 
mortally wounded by a ball, which shattered both 
his l^s. l^assena sustained himself in this crisis 
with much readiness and jnresence of mind ; and the 
preservation of the army was chiefly attributed to 
him. It is said, but perhaps falsely, that Napcdeoa 
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iiimself showed on this oocaoon less aleitiiess and 
readiness than wias his custom. 

At length, the retreat of the French was protected 
by the cannon of Essling, which was again and again 
furiously assaulted by the Austrians. Had they sue- 
oeeded on this second points the French army could 
hardly have eseaped, for it was Essling alone which 
protected their retreat. Fortunately for Buonaparte, 
that end of the bridge which connected the great 
Isle of Lobau with the left bank <m which they were 
fighting still remained uninjured, and was proted- 
ed by fortifications. By this means he was enaUed 
to draw back his shattered army during the night 
into the great island, eracuating the whok position 
which he had held on the right bank. The loss of 
both armies was dreadful, and computed to exceed 
twenty thousand men on each side, killed imd woundt- 
ed. General St Hilaire, (me of the best French ge** 
nerals, was killed in the field, and Lannes, mortally 
wounded, was brought back into die island* He was 
mueh lamented by Buonaparte, who considered him 
as his own work. ^* I found him,^ he said, *^ a mere 
swordsman, I brought him up to the highest point 
of talent. I found him a dwarf, I raised him up 
into a giant^ The death of tlna general, called the 
Roland of the army, had. something in it inexpressi> 
bly shocking. With both his legs shot to pieces, he 
reused to die^ and insisted that the surgeons should 
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bt luM^;el who were miMit to ^utea MnxeBchnl sod 
Duke de Montebello. WW0 he tkm clung to Kfe, 
lie adled on the E&qiefor, wiA llie instmetiye hope 
that Napoleon at least could defer the dreaded hour, 
aad irepeated hk oame to the but, irkh Ae wHd in- 
teveit widi wUch an Inffian prays to the ot^eet of 
Ua anpcMalaoii. Bdmaporle showed pineh and ere- 
ditaUe emotion at hehoMiDg hb Mthfoi follower A 
msA a canditioik 

The news of iMb tortible aetiofi flew far and wMe, 
and was represrotedbf the Ansttians as agloiious and 
complete victory. It might hare w^ proved so, if 
both the villagss of Aspeme and Esrihig could have 
been carried. As it was, it cannot pri^erty be termed 
move tlum a repalse,by which the French Empercv^ 
attempt to advance had been defeatod, and he himself 
driven bach mto an island, and cut off by an innnda- 
tioit from the opposite bank, on which his supplies 
were aUtioned; an4 so ftr, certainly, placed in a 
very precadbus ocmditionw 

The hopes and wishes of all £urope were cfppo- 
sed to the domination of Buonaparte ; and Hope, 
it is wdl known, Can build ftir fkbries on rioter 
feundations than this severe ehcc^ affi>rded« It had 
been lepeatedly prophesied, that Napoleon''s for- 
tune would some time or other flul in one of those 
hardy measures, and that by penetrating into the 
depth of hiaenemy's country, in ordmr to strike a Mow 
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At hift cBpi^ h6 might eag^ hiflis^lf h&f&AA fah 
mcmn of ftieovetys ittid ditxft beeoi&e the vieto of his 
own rashaees. Bat the tittie irnil tiot yet ftrrived 
wkkh fate bad as6%ned fer die fuMhaent of thift 
prophesy. Move acthrbey on tho pan of tSio Ausfiidii 
Prince) and a less tigoyeus derelopement of resourte^ 
and enexgy on thai of Napoleon, might bate ptodn- 
ced a cUiTereiit restdt t but, unhappily, lite fbrmer 
pioV4^ less eapable of improving his sArmUigpy than 
the latteif of remedying his disasters. 

On the moiming of the SSd, the day nfter die 
bloody batde of Aspeme^ Buonapatte, with his 
woimded, and the remnuit of his forces, was coop- 
ed ttp in the marshy island of Loban, and another 
nearer to the left bank, called Entzersdorf, fi(t>m the 
viUage of that name. This last island, which ser- 
Ted as an outwoiic to the larger, is separated ftoih 
the left bank, which was occupied by the Austtians, 
only by a small channel of twenty toises in breadth. 
The destmction of the bridges had aUogetbei* divi- 
ded Buonaparte from the right bank, and firom his 
rear, under Davoust, which still remained there. The 
nature of the ground, on the left side of the Danube, 
opposite to the L^ of Ebtketsdorf, admitted cannon 
bduBg ^aced to command the passi^, and it is said 
that General Hitter ardently pressed the plan of pass- 
ing tbe stream by open force at that point, and attack- 
ing suooesrively the islands of Entsersdorf and Lobau, 
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and offered to answer with his head for its Bottemu 
The eztreme loss sustabedby the Austrian army on 
the two preceding day 8, appears to have been the cause 
that his proposal was rcrjected* Ithasbeendsoji&d^^ 
possible for Prince Charles to have passed the Danube^ 
dther at Presburg or higher up, and thus placed him- 
self on the right bank, for the purpose of attacking and 
destroying the reserves which Bumiaparte had left at 
Ebersdorf under Davoust, and from which he was se- 
parated by the inundation. Yet neither did the Ardfc* 
duke adopt this plan, but, resuming the defensive, 
firom which he had only departed for a few hours, 
and concluding that Napoleon would, on his part^ 
adopt the same plan which he had formerly pursued, 
the Austrian engineers were chiefly engaged in foi^ 
tifying the ground between Aspeme and Essling, 
while the anny quietly awaited till it should suit 
Napoleon to renew his attempt to cross the Danube. 
With unexampled activity, Buonapsrte had as- 
semUed materials, and accomplished the re-estaUisb- 
ment of his communications with the right bank, by 
the morning of the second day after the battle. Thus 
was all chance destroyed of the Austrians making any 
fiurther profit of the interruption of his communica- 
tions. With equal speed, incessant labour converted 
the Isle of Lobau into an immense camp, protect- 
ed by battering cannon, and secured either ftom sur- 
prise or storm firom the Austrian side of the river; so 
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that HiUer^s plan became equally impracticable. The 
smaller islands were fortified in the like manner ; and, 
on the Ist of July, Buonaparte pitched' his head-* 
quarters in the Isle of Lobau, the name of which 
was changed to Napoleon Island, as in an immense 
citadel, from which he had provided the means of 
sallying at pleasure upon the enemy* Boats, small 
craft, and means to construct, on a better plan than 
formerly, three floatmg bridges, were prepared and 
put in order in an incredibly short space of time. The 
former bridge, repaired so strongly as to have little 
to fear from the fury of the Danube, again connect^ 
ed the islands occupied by the French with the left* 
hand bank of that river ; and so imperfect were the 
Austrian means of observation, though the campaign 
was fought within their own country, whose fiite de- 
pended upon its issue, that they appear to have been 
ignorant of the possibility of Napoleon'^s using any 
other means of passage than this identical original 
bridge, which debouched betwixt Aspeme and Ess-* 
ling ; and they lost their time in erecting fortifica- 
tions under that false impression. Yet certainly a 
very little inquiry might have discovered that the 
French Emperor was constructing three bridges, in« 
stead of trusting to one. 

For several weeks afterwards, each army was re- 
cdving reinforcements. The Austrian and Hunga* 
rian nobles exerted themselves to bring to the field 
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their vassald and tenantry ; while Baonapairte, through 
efety part of Grennany whkh was aalgeet t^ Us di- 
rect or indirect influence^ levied adffitioiial fbrces, tbt 
enabUng him to destrdy the last h6pe <»f thdr coim- 
tiy^B independence. 

More powerfhl and numerons anxiliary artniea abo 
approached the scene of action from Ae notdi-eaBtem 
frimtier of Italy, from which the Aithduke John, as 
we have already mentioned, was retiring, in order, by 
throwing his army into Hnngaty, tio hftve m oppof« 
tunity of co-operating With Ms bl!olh^, the Ardi- 
duke Charies. He cam^, but not nnpuiWed or tin- 
molested* Prince Eugene Beauhamois, at the head 
of the army which was intended to sucrtain the Arch- 
duke John^s attack in Italy, joined to such fottes as 
the French had in Dahnatia, foflowed the march of 
the Austrians, brought them to action repeatedly, 
gained advantages over them, and finally arrived on 
the fiotttieirs of Hungary as tfoon aft they did. Here 
the town of Raab ought to have made some protracted 
defence, in order to enable the Archduke John to 
co-operate with his younger brother Regnier, anotheir 
of this warlike family, who Was organiaing the Hun- 
garian insurrection* But the i^ime fatality which in-* 
fluenced everything else in this campaign, occasioned 
the fall of Raab in eight days after the Austrian 
Prince had been worsted in a fight under its walls. 
The Italian army of Eugene now formed its junc- 
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tioi^ with tl^ Fr»)eb; md tiie AicMuke J^i 
CTQWDg the Danube ait Pro^bmgy adYaneed oiat^ 
ward, for the purpose of joining tbe Archduke 
Charles. ButU was npt the purpose of Napolepata 
permit this union ^ forces. 

On the 5th of July, alt ten o^clock at night» th^ 
French b^an to cnoss from the islands in the Da« 
nube to the left-haud bank. Gun-boatSt peepared 

for the purpose, sil^noed some af (be Auatiiaii bab- 
teries; others vere a¥oided» tqr passii^ the yiyev mt 
of reach of th^ fire, which the Fveneh were enabled 
to do by the new ai»d addiUonal bridges they had sei* 
eretly prepared. 

At daylight on the nei^t morning, the Avehduks 
had the un{Aeasuig surprise te find the whole Freneh 
amy w the left bank of the Danube, after having 
turned all AefiMrtifications which he hadfiirmed bx 
the purpose nf oppesnig thw passage^ and whicb 
were thus rendered totally useless. The villages of 
Essling and EntaersdiNrf had been curried* and the 
French line of bailie was fonaed upon the ei^trenuT 
ty of the Aiebduke'a 1^ iving» menacing him, ^ 
eouise, both in flank and rear. The Ar^diduke 
Charles endeavonzed to i^nedy the consequences «f 
this surprise by outflanking the Freneh rights while 
the Frmch made a push to break the centre of the 
Austrian Une, the key of which pomion was the 
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Tillage of Wagrani. Wagram was taken and retaken, 
and only one bouse remained, which was occapied 
by the Archduke Charles, when night closed the 
battle, which had been bloody and indedsive. Cou- 
rier after courier were dispatched to the Archduke 
John, to hasten his advance. 

On the next day, being the 6th July, was fought 
the dreadful battle of Wagram, in which, it is said, 
that the Archduke Charles committed the great mi- 
litary error of extending his lines, and weakening his 
centre. His enemy was too alert not to turn sudi an 
error to profit. Lauriston, with a hundred pieces of 
cannon, and Macdonald, at the head of a chosen divi<^ 
don, charged the Austrians in the centre, and broke 
through it. Napoleon himself showed all his courage 
and talents, and was ever in the hottest of the action, 
though the appearance of his retinue drew on him 
showers of grape, by which he was repeatedly endan- 
gered. 

At length the Austrian army seems to have fallen 
into disorder ; the left wing, in particular, conducted 
itself ill ; cries of alarm were heard, and the example 
of precipitate flight was setby those who should have 
been the last to follow it, when given by others. The 
French took twenty thousand prisoners ; and so com- 
plete was the discomfiture, that, though the Ajch- 
duke John came up with a part of his army before 
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the affair was quite over, so little dumce was there of 
redeeming the day, that he was glad to retire fiom 
the field unnoticed by the enemy. 

All hope of fardier resistance was now abandoned 
by the Austrian Princes and government ; and they 
concluded an armistice with Buonaparte at Znaim, 
by which they agreed to evacuate the Tyrol, and 
put the dtadels of Brunn and Grata into the hands 
of Napoleon, as pledges for their sincerity in desiring 
a peace. 

With this armistice simk all the hopes of thr 
gallant Tyrolese, and of the German insurgents, 
who had sought by force of arms to recover the in- 
dependence of their country. But the appearance 
of these patriots on the stage, though productive of 
no immediate result of importance, is worthy of par- 
ticular notice as indicative of a recovery of national 
spirit, and of an awakemng from that cold and pas- 
sive slavery of mind, which makes men as patient 
imder a change of masters, as the dull animal who 
follows with indifference any person who has the 
end of his halter in his hand. We, therefore, re- 
ferring to what we have said of the revival of pub- 
lic feeling in Germany, have briefly to notice the 
termination of the expeditions of Schill and the Duke 
of Brunswick, together with the insurrection of the 
Tyrolese. 

The career of the gallant Schill had long since 

10 
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dofl^d. Afte^ ttn^vmig many parte of Germany ^ 
be hud fialed in mgmcntiiig hk little fince of about 
five thouaand men, againat whom Jaiome Btto« 
laparte had assembled a birg« army fiom all points. 
In hlB marebea mi ddnniahefi, Sfshili displayed 
gieat readineasy ^uiase, and talent ; but ao great 
wepe (he odda agWMt hi0) tb^t men looked on, won- 
4eae49 and ptwaad hia eonnget witboul daring to 
eapeuae his eansef Cloiely pnr8ned9 «id oftmi near*- 
ly surrounded, by bodies of Dutch, of WestphaUana^ 
and fif DaaeO) SehiU at length saw himself obliged ' 
fo throw himself into aome defensive position, where 
he inv^t wait the aawstance of Great Britain) either 
49 piosecate hia adventure, or to efl^ bia escape 
from Ae Continent* The town of Stralaund present- 
ed faoiUtias &r this purpose, andi snddwly aiqpear* 
iag before it w the Sfith of May, he took poaaesaion 
of the place; repaired, as well aa he eonld, ita mined 
fevtifieataonB, and there resolved to make a stand. 

Bui the French saw the neeessily of treading out 
ibis spark, which might so eaaily have veiled a con- 
flagration. A large force of Dutch and Dai^h troops 
advimeed to S^alsund on theSlst May, and ixk their 
turn fereed Aeir way into the place. Sehillj with 
his brave companions, drew up in the market-plaoe, 
and made a moat desperate defimce, whiA might 
even have been a successful one, had not Schill him- 
self faflen, relieved by death from the yoke of the 

12 
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oppressor. The King of Prussia had Stom the be* 
ginning disavowed SchiU^s enterprise ; and when the 
capture of Vienna rendered the Austrian cause more 
hopeless, he issued a proehunation against him and 
his followers, as outlaws. Availing themselves of this 
disavowal and denunciation, the victorious Frendi 
and their vassals proceeded to inflict on the officers 
of Schill the doom due to unauthorised robbers and 
pirates— 4i doom which, since the days of Wallace 
and Llewellyn, has been frequently inflicted by op* 
pressors on those by whom thdr tyranny has been 
resisted. 

SchilTs career was nearly ended ere that of the 
Duke of Brunswick began. Had it been possible fiir 
them to have formed a junction, the result of dther 
enterprise might have been more fortunate. The 
young Duke, while he entered intoallianoe with Aus- 
tria, and engaged to put himself at the head of a 
small flying army, declined to take rank in the Im- 
perial service, or appear in the capacity of one of 
their generals* He assumed the more dignified ch»» 
racter of a son, bent to revenge his fiither^s death ; 
of a Prince of the Empire, determined to recover by 
the sword the inheritance of which he had been fi>r« 
cibly deprived by the invasion of strangers. Neither 
hb talents nor his actions were unequal to the part 
which he assumed. He defeated the Saxons repeat- 
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edly, and showed much gallmtry and activity. But 
dther from the character of the Austrian general. 
Am End«, who should haw co-operated with the 
Duke, or fiom some secret jealousy of an ally who 
aspired to personal mdepoidence, the asristance 
which the Duke should haverecrived from the Aus- 
trians was always given tardily, and sometimes alto- 
gether withheld at the moment of utmost need. 

Nevertheless, the Duke of Brunswick occofied, 
temporarily, JDresden, Leipdc, Lindenau— compd- 
led the mtrusive King of Westphalia to retreat, 
and at the date of the armistice df Znaim, was mas- 
ter of a conaderaUe part of Franoonia. There, of 
course, terminated the princely adventurer's career 
of suci^ss, as he was, in consequence of the terms of 
that convention, entirely abandoned by the Austrian 
armies. Being then at Sdileitz, a town in Vypa 
Saxony, the Duke of Brunswick, instead of listemng 
to the timid counsellors who advised him to capita- 
late with some one of the generals commanding the 
numerous enemies that surrounded him, resolved to 
cut Ms way through than, or die in the attempt, ra- 
ther than tamely lay down the arms he had assumed 
for the purpose of avenging his fiuher's death and 

the oppression of his country. 

Deserted by many of his officers, the brave Prince 

persevered in his purpose, dispersed some bodies of 
cavalry that lay in his way, and marched upon Hal- 
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berstadt, which he found in possession of some West- 
phalian infantry, who had halted there for the purpose 
of forming a junction with the French general Reu- 
beL Determined to attack this body before they could 
accomplish their purpose, the Duke stormed the gates 
of the place, routed the Westphalians, and made pri- 
soners upwards of sixteen hundred men ; while the 
citizens welcomed him with shouts of ^' Long lire 
the Duke of Brunswick ! — Success to the sable Ya- 
gers r 

From Halberstadt he proceeded to Wolfenbuttel, 
and thence to Brunswick, the capital of his &ther'*8 
states, and of his own patrimony. The hopelesa 
state in which they saw their young Duke arrive, did 
not prevent the citizens from offering their respect 
and their services, though pertain that in doing so 
they were incurring the heavy hatred of those, who 
vrovlA be again in possession of the government 
within a very short period. 

The Duke left his hereditary dominions the next 
day, amid the regrets of the inhabitants, openly tes- 
tified by gestures, good wishes, and tears ; and for- 
cing his way to the shores of the Baltic, through 
maiiy dangers, had at length the good fortune to 
embark his Black Legion for Britain, undishonoured 
by submission to the despot who had destroyed his 
father^s house. His life, rescued probably from the 
scaffold, was reserved to be laid down in paving the 
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way for that great victory, in which the arms of Ger- 
maDy and of Brunswick were fully avenged. 

The defence of the Tyrol, which fills a passage in 
history as heroic as that which records the exploits 
of William Tell, was also virtually decided by the 
armistice of Znaim. Not that this gallant people 
abandoned their cause, because the Austrians, in 
whose behalf they had taken arms, had withdrawn 
their forces, and yielded them up to their fate. In 
the month of July, an army of forty thousand Frend 
and Bavarians attacked the Tyrol from the German 
side ; while firom Italy, General Rusca, with eighteen 
thousand men, entered from Clagenfurth, on the 
southern side of the Tyrolese Alps. Undismayed by 
this double and formidable invasion, they assailed 
the invaders as they penetrated into their fastnesses, 
defeated and destroyed them. The fate of a division 
of 10,000 men, belongbg to the French and Bava- 
rian army, which entered the Upper Innthal, or Val- 
ley of the Inn, wiQ explain in part the means by 
which these victories were obtained. 

The invading troops advanced in a long cohunn 
up a road bordered on the one side by the river Inn, 
there a deep and rapid torrent, where clifis of Im- 
mense height overhang both road and river. The 
vanguard was permitted to advance unopposed as 
far as Prutz, the object of their expedition. The rest 
of the army were therefore induced to trust themselves 
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Still deeper in this tremeadous pass, where the pre- 
cipices, becoming more and more narrow as they ad- 
vanced, seemed about to dose above their heads. No 
sound but of the screaming of the eagles disturbed 
from their eyries, and the roar of the river, reached 
the ears of the soldier, and on the precipices, partly 
enveloped in a lazy mist, no human forms showed 
themselves. At length the voice of a man was heard 
calling across the ravine, <^ Shall we b^n ?^— *< No,^ 
was returned in an authoritative tone of voice, by 
one who, like the first speaker, seemed the inhabitant 
of some upper region. The Bavarian detachment 
halted, and sent to the general for orders ; when pre- 
sently was heard the terrible signal, ** In the name of 
the Holy Trinity, cut all loose !^ Huge rocks, and 
trunks of trees, long prepared and laid in heaps for the 
purpose, began now to descend rapidly in every direc- 
tion, while the deadly fire of the Tyrolese, who never 
throw away a shot, opened from every bush, crag, 
or comer of rock, which could afibrd the shooter 
cover. As this dreadfril attack was made on the 
whole line at once, two-thirds of the enemy were in- 
stantly destroyed ; while the Tyrolese, rushing froqi 
their shelter, with swords, spears, axes, scythes, 
clubs, and all other rustic imstruments which could 
be converted into weapons, beat down and routed 
the shattered remunder. As the vanguard, which 
had reached Prutz^ was obliged to surrender, very 
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few of the ten thoiuand invaden are computed to bive 
extricated themselves from the fiital pass- 
But not all the courage of the Tyrolese» not all 
the strength of their country, could possibly enable 
them to defend themselves, when the peace with 
Austria had permitted Buonaparte to engage his 
whole immense means for the acquisition of these 
mountains. Austria too— Austria herself, in whose 
cause they had incurred all the dangers of war, in- 
stead of securing their indemnity by some stipula- 
tions in the treaty, sent them a cold exhortation to 
lay down their arms. Resistance, therefore, was 
ajbandoned as fruitless ; Hofer, chief commander of 
the Tyrolese, resigned his command, and the Bava- 
rians regained the possession of a country which they 
could never have won back by th^ own efforts. Ho- 
fer, and about thirty chie& of these valiant defenders 
of their country^ were put to death, in poor revenge 
for the loss their bravery had occasioned. But thdr 
fame, as their immortal spirit, was beyond the power 
of the judge alike and executioner ; and the place 
where their blood was shed, becomes sacred to the 
thoughts of freedom, as the precincts of a temple to 
those of religion. 

Buonaparte was particularly aware of the danger 
around him from that disphiy of national spirit, which, 
commencing in Spam, exhibited itself in the under- 
takings of SchiU and the Duke of Brunswick, and 
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blazed forth in the defence of the Tyrol. He well 
knew the character of these insurrections to be awful 
indications, that in future wars he would not oidy have 
the enmity of the goyemments to encounter, but the 
hatred of the people ; not merely the ^orts of the 
mercenary soldier, whose power may be gr^t, yet 
can always be calculated, but the resistance of the 
population at large, which cannot be made sulgect 
to any exact means of computation, and whidi, amid 
disorder, and even flight, oftai finds a road to safety 
and to revenge. 

It was Napoleon^s policy, of course, to place in an 
odious and fiUse point of view, every call which the 
sovereigns of Europe made on the people of that 
continent, excidng them to rise in their own defioioe, 
and stop the French plan of extended and universal 
dominion. Every summons of this kind he afiect- 
ed to regard with horror, as including Jacobini- 
cal and anti-social pnnciides, and tending to bring 
back aU the worst horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion. There is a very curious paper in the Moni- 
teusr, upon the promises of liberty, and exhwtations 
to national union and national vengeance which 
were circulated at this period in Germany. These 
w«pe compared with the cries of Liberty and Equality, 
with which the French Republicans, in the eariy days 
of the Revolutbn, sapped the defences and seduced 
the feelings of the nations whom they afterwards at- 
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tacked, having made their democratic doctrines die 
principal means to pare the way for the success of 
Aeir arms. The Monitenr, therefore, treats siidi 
attempts to faring the people forward in the national 
defence^ as simiLur to the use of poisoned weapons, 
or other resources inoonsbtent with the laws of ciri- 
lised war. Greneral Pellet, also, the natural admirer 
of the soTereign whose victories he had shared, has 
the same sacred horror at invoking the assistance of 
a nation at la^ to defend its independence. He 
inveighs vehemently against the inezpedience and 
the impolicy, nay, the ingratitude, of lawful princes 
employing revolutionary movements against Napo- 
leon, by whom the French Revolution, with all the 
evils which its duration boded to existing monarchies, 
had been finally ended. He asks, what would have 
been the state of the world, had Napoleon in his turn 
inflamed the popular feelings, and excited the com- 
mon people, by democratical xeasoning, against the 
existing governments ? a sort of reprisals which he is 
stated to have held in conscientious horror* And 
the cause of civilizati<m and good order is invoked, as 
endangered by a summons to a population to arm 
themselves against foreign invasion. 

These observations, which are echoes of ezprea- 
nims used by Napoleon himself, belong closely to 
our subject, and require some examination. 

In the first place, we totally deny that an invita- 
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tion to the Spanish, the Tyiolese, or the Gennans, 
or any other people, whom a victorious enemy has 
placed under a fordgn yoke, has anything whatever 
in common with the democratic doctiines which in« 
Btigated the lower classes, during the French Revo- 
lution, to plunder the rich, banish the distinguishedy 
and murder the loyal and virtuous. 

Next, we must point out the extreme inconsist* 
ency betwixt the praise assigned to Napoleon as the 
destroyer of revolutionary practices, the friend and 
supporter of tottering thrones, and that which is at 
the same time claimed for him by himself and his ad- 
vocates, as the actual Messias of the prindples of the 
said Revolution, whose name was to be distinguished 
by posterity, as being connected with it. Where could 
be the sense, or propriety, or consistency, of such a 
rant as the following, in the mouth of one, who> pro- 
voked by the example of the allies to appeal to revo- 
lutionary principles, yet considered them as too crimi- 
nal and too dangerous to be actually resorted to in re- 
taliation :— ^^ The great principles of our Revolution, 
these great and beautiful truths, must aUde for ever ; 
so much have we interwoven them with glory, with 
monuments, with prodigies. Issued fiom the bosom 
of the French tribune; decorated with the laurds 
of victory ; greeted with the acclamations of the 
people, &c. &C. &C. they must ever govern. They 
will be the fiuth, the religion, th« morality, of all 
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nstions in the universe. And that memorable era, 
whatever can be said to the contrary, will ally itself 
with me; for it was I who held aloft the torch, and 
consecrated the principles of that epoch, and whom 
persecution now renders its victim.^ Surely diese 
pretensbns, which are the expressi<ms of Napoleon 
himself, are not to be reconciled with his aB^ed re* 
gard to the presenradon of the ancient gov e n m euts 
of Europe, and the forbearance for whidi he daims 
credit, in having refused to employ against these 
tottering thrones the great lever of the Revolation. 
But the truth is, that no such forbearance existed ; 
for Buonaparte, like more scrupulous conquerors, foil- 
ed not to make an advantage to himself of whatever 
civil dissensions existed in the nations widi whom 
he was at war, and was uniformly ready to support or 
excite insurrections in his enemy^s country. His com- 
munications with the disaffected in Ireland, and in 
Poland, are sufficiently public; his intrigues in Spain 
had their basis in excidng the people against thdr feu- 
dal lords and royal family; and,togonoforth^thaa 
this very war, during which it was pretended he had 
abstained from all revoludonary practices against the 
Austrians, he published the following address to the 
people of Hungary : — ^< Hungarians, the moment is 
come to revive your independence. I offer you peace, 
the integrity of your territory, the inviolalnlity of your 
constitutions, whether of such as are in actual exist- 
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ence, or of those which the spirit of the time may re- 
quire. I ask nothing from you ; I only desire to see 
your nation firee and independent. Your union with 
Austria has made your misfortune ; ydur blood has 
flowed for her in distant regions ; and your dearest 
interests have always been sacrificed to those of the 
Austrian hereditary estates. You form the finest 
part of the empire of Austria, yet you are treated as 
a proyinoe. You have national maimers, a national 
language, you boast an ancient and illustrious origin. 
Beassume then your existence as a nation. Have a 
king of your own choice, who will reside amongst you, 

and reign for you alone Unite yourselves 

in a national Diet in the fields of Races, after the 
manner of your ancestors, and make me acquainted 
with your determination.^ 

After reading this exhortation, it will surely not 
be believed, that he by whom it was made felt any 
scruple at exciting to insurrection the subjects of an 
established government If the precise language of 
republican France be not made use of, it must be 
considered, first, that no one would have believed 
him, had he, the destroyer of the French republic, 
professed, in distmct terms, his purpose to erect 
commonwealths elsewhere ; secondly,, that the re« 
publican language might have excited recollections 
in his own army, and among his own forces, which 
it would have been highly imprudent to have re- 
called to their mind. 
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The praise so gratuitously assumed for his having 
refused to appeal to the governed against the gover- 
nors, b} therefore, in the first pkce, founded on an 
inaccurate statement of the facts ; and next, so fir 
as it is real, Napoleon^s forbearance has no claim 
to be imputed to a respect for the rights of govern- 
ment, orarq^ardfor the established order of society, 
any more than the noble spirit of patriotism and desire 
of national independence, which distinguished Schill, 
Hofer, and their foUowers, ought to be confounded 
with the anti-social doctrines of those stem dema- 
gogues, whose object was rapine, and their sufficing 
argument the guillotine. 
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CHAPTER Xll- 

Conduct of RiU9ia and England during the War Mh Aui* 
iria.'^Meditated Expedition of Briti^ Troope to the Con* 
tinent — Considerations respecting it — Sent to Waleheren^-* 
Its Calamitous Details and ResuU.'^Proceedings of Napo* 
kon wilh regard to the Pope^^nfudicious and inconsistent 
•^Explained and accounted for.^^General Mioliis enters 
Rome* — Napoleon publishes a Decree, uniting the States of 
the Church to the French Empires-Is Exeommunicated.'" 
Pius VI L is banished from Rome, and sent to QremMe^^ 
afterwards brought back to Savona,'^R^fleetions. upon this 
ProcedurC'^Buonaparte is attacked by an Assassin^^Views 
and Object of the Criminal, — Definitive Treaty of Peace 
signed at Schoenbrun — Its Provisians.-^Napoleon returns 
to France on the lUh November 1809. 

The particular conditions of the peace with Aus- 
tria were not adjusted until the 14th October 1809, 
although the armistice was signed nearly three months 
before. We avail ourselves of the interval to notice 
other remarkable events, which happened during this 
eventful summer ; and first, we must briefly revert 
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to the conduct of Russia and England during the 
war. 

Notwithstanding the personal fiiendship betwixt 
the EmperoTB Alexander and Napoleon — notwitIi> 
Btuiding their engagements entered into at Tihdt, 
and so lately revived at Erfurt, it seems to have been 
imposnble to engage Russia heartily as an ally of 
Napoleon, in a war which had the destrucdon or ab- 
solute humiliadon of Austria. The court of St Pe- 
tersburg had, it is true, lost no time in secnring the 
advantages which had been stipulated tot Rusaa in 
the conferences alluded to. Finland bad been con- 
quered, torn from Sweden, to which the province 
bad so long belonged, and united with Russia, to 
whom it furnished a most important firontieT and bar- 
rier. Rusna was also, with connivance of France, 
making war on the Porte, in order to enlai^ ber do- 
Dunions by the addition of Moldavia and Wallacbia. 
But though the Court of St Fetersbuigh had gained 
one of these advsnti^es, and was in a way of obtain- 
ing the other, the Russian ministers saw with anxiety 
the impending fiite of Austria, the rather that they 
themselves were bound by treaty to Irad their aid 
for her destnietion. We have seen that Russia had 
interposed to prevent the war. She was now unwill- 
ingly compelled to take part in it ; yet when Prince 
Galitzm marched into Galida at the head of 30,000 
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Russians, the manifesto which he published could 
be hardly tenned that of a hostile nation. The Em- 
peror, it stated, had done all in his power to pre- 
vent things from coming to this extremity ; but 
now, the war having actually broken out, he was 
bound by the fiiith of treaties to send the stipulated 
munber of auxiliaries. The motions of this body 
of Russians were slow, and their conduct in the 
Austrian dominions rather that of allies than ene- 
mies. Some of the Russian officers of rank avowed 
their politics to be in direct opposition to those of the 
Emperor, and declared that three-fourths of the ge- 
nerals commanding territorial divisions in Russia were 
of their opinion. These expressions, with the un- 
usual slowness and lenity just alluded to, were for 
the present passed over without remark, but were re- 
corded and remembered as matter of high offence, 
when Napoleon thought that the time was come to 
exact from Russia a severe account for everything in 
which she had disappointed his eiqiectations. 

The exertions of England, at the same period, 
were of a nature and upon a scale to surprise the 
world It seemed as if her flag literally overshadow- 
ed the whole seas on the coasts of Italy, Spain, the 
Ionian Islands, the Baltic Sea. Wherever there was 
the least show of resistance to the yoke of Buona- 
parte, the assistance of the English was appealed to, 
and was readily afforded. In Spain, particularly, the 
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troops, led by a general whose name b^sn 
soon to be weighed against those of the best Froidi 
commanders, displayed their usual gallantry under 
auspices which no longer permitted it to evaporate in 
actions of mere edat. 

Yet the British administration, while they had 
thus embraced a broader and more adventuroosy bat 
at the same time a far wiser system of conducting 
the war, showed in one most important instance, that 
they, or a part of them, were not entirely firee fiwm 
the ancient prejudices, which had so long rendered 
vain the efforts of Britain in favour of the liberties 
of the wox|d* The general principle was indeed adc^ 
ed, that the expeditions of Britain should be directed 
where they could do the cause of Europe the naost 
benefit, and the interests of Napoleon the greatest 
harm ; but still there remained a lurking wish that 
they could be so directed, as, at the same time, to ac- 
quire some peculiar and separate advantage to Eng- 
land, and to secure the accomplishment of what was 
called a British object. Some of the English minis- 
ters might thus be said to resemble the ancient con- 
verts from Judusm, who, in embracing the Christian 
faith, still held themselves bound by the ritual and 
fettered by the prejudices of the Jewish people, sepa- 
rated as they were from the rest of mankind. 

It is no wonder that the voice of what is in reality 
selfishness, is listened to in national councils with 
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more respect than it deserves, dnce in that case it 
Weats the mask and speaks the kngnage of a species 
of patriotism, against which it can only be urged that 
it is too exdusive in its zeal. Its effects, however, 
are not the less to be regretted, as disabling strong 
minds, and misleading wise men ; of which the his- 
tory of Britain affords but too many instances. 

Besides the forces already in the Peninsula, Bri- 
tain had the means of disposing of, atid the will to 
send to the Continent, forty thousand men, with a 
fleet of thirty-five ships of the Une, and twenty fn- 
gates, to assist on any point where their services 
could have been usefiil. Such an amament on the 
coast of Spain might have brought to a speedy deci- 
sion the long and bloody contest in that country, 
saved much British Uood, which the protracted war 
wasted, and struck a blow, the efifects of which, as 
that of Tra£dgar, Buonaparte might have felt oil 
the banks of the Danube. Such an armament, if sent 
to the north of Grermany ere the destruction of Schill 
and the defeat of the Duke of Brunswick'^s enters 
prise, might have been the means of placing all the 
Northern provinces in active opposition to France, 
by an effi>rt for which the state of the public mind 
was already prepared. A successful action would 
even have given spirits to Prussia, and induced that 
depressed kingdom to resume the struggle for her 
independence. In a word, Britain might have had 
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the honour of kindling die same flame, wfakh^ being 
excited by Russia in 1818, was the means of de- 
stroying the French influence in Germany, ;nd 
breaking up the Confederation of the Rhine. 

Unhappily, neither of these important objects 
seemed to the planners of this ^terprise to be con- 
nected in a manner sufficiently direct, with objects 
exclusively interesting to Britain. It was therefine 
agreed, that the expedition should be sent against the 
strong fortresses, swampy isles, and dlmgeroua ooastB 
of the Netherlands, in order to seek for dock-yards 
to be destroyed, and ships to be carried o& Ant- 
werp was particularly aimed at But, although Na- 
poleon attached great importance to the immense 
naval yards and do^ks which he had formed in the 
Scheldt, yet, weighed with the danger and difficulty 
of an attack upon them, the object of 
them seems to have heea very inadequate, 
ting that Buonaparte might suceeed in building ships 
in the Scheldt, or elsewhere, th^re was no possibili^, 
in the existing state of the worlds that he could have 
been able to get sailors to man them ; unless, at least, 
modem seamen could have been bred on dry land, 
like the crews of the Boman galleys during the war 
with Carthage. If even the ships could have been 
manned, it would have been long ere Napoleon, with 
his utmost exertions, could have brought out of iJie 
Scheldt such a fleet as woixld not have been defeat- 
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ed by half thdr own numbers of British ships. The 
dangers arising to Britain from the naval establish* 
ments in the Scheldt were remote, nor was the ad* 
vantage of destroying them, should such destruction 
be found possible, commensurate with the expense 
and haiard of the enterprise which was directed 
against them. Besides, before Antwerp could be 
attacked, the islands of Beveland and Walcheren 
were to be taken possession of, and a long amphibi« 
ous course of hostilities was to be maintained, to enth 
ble the expedition to reach the point where alone 
great results were expected. 

The commander-in-chief was the Earl of Chat- 
ham, who, inheriting the family talents of his fiithcTj 
the great minister, was remarkable for a spirit of in* 
activity and procrastination, the consequences of 
which had been felt in all the public ofiices which he 
held, and which, therefore, were likely to be peculiar- 
ly fatal in an expedition requiring the utmost cele- 
rity and promptitude of acuon. It is remarkable^ 
that though these points in Lord Chatham^s charac- 
ter were generally known, the public voice at the 
time, in deference to the talents which distinguish* 
ed his house, did not censure the nomination. 

Upon the 30th of July, the English disembarked 
on the islands of South Beveland and Walcheren ; 
on the Ist of August they attacked Flushing, the 
principal place in the neighbourhood, by land and 
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sea. On the 15th of August, the place surrender- 
ed, and its garrison, four or five thousand men strong, 
was sent prisoners of war to England. But here the 
success of the British ended. The French, who had 
at first been very much ahurmed, had time to reco* 
ver from their consternation. Fouche, then at the 
head of the police, and it may be said, of the goyem- 
ment, (for he exercised for the time the power of 
Minister of the Interior,) showed the utmost readi* 
ness in getting under arms about 40,000 national 
guards, to replace the regular soldiers, of which the 
Low Countries had been drained. In awakening 
the military ardour of the citizens of France, in 
which he succeeded to an unusual d^ee, Foudie 
made use of these expressions : — ^' Let Europe see, 
that if the genius of Napoleon gives glory to France, 
still his presence is not necessary to enable her to 
repel her enemies from her soil.'*^ This phrase ex- 
pressed more independence than was agreeable to 
Napoleon, and was set down as intimating a sel& 
sufficiency, which counterbalanced the services of 
the minister. 

Neither did Fouch6's selection of a military chief 
to command the new levies, prove more acceptable. 
Bernadotte, whom we have noticed as a general of 
republican fame, had been, at the time of Buona- 
parte's elevation, opposed to his interests, and at- 
tached to those of the Directory. Any species of 
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rivalry, or pretence of dispute betvixt tkero, was long 
since ended ; yet still Bemadotte was scarce account- 
ed an attached friend of the Emperor, though he 
was in some sort connected with the house of Napo- 
leon, having married a sister-in-law of Joseph, the 
intrusive .King of Spain. In the campaign of Vien- 
na, which we have detailed, Bernaddtte, (created 
Prince of Ponte Corvo,) commanded a division 
of Saxons, and had incurred Buonaparte^s censure 
more than once, and particularly at the battle of 
Wagram, for the slowness of his movements. The 
Prince of Ponte Corvo came, therefore, to Paris in a 
sort of disgrace, where Fouch6, in conjunction with 
Ckrke, the Minister at War, invited him to tAe on 
himsdf the defence of Antwerp. Bemadotte hesitated 
to accept the charge ; but having at length done so, 
he availed himself of the time afforded by the Eng- 
lish to put the place in a complete state of defence, 
and assembled within, and imder its walls, above 
thirty thousand moi. The country was inundated 
by opening the sluices ; strong batteries were erect- 
ed on both sides of the Scheldt, and the ascending 
that river became almost impossible. 

The British naval and military officers also dis- 
agreed among themselves, as oft^ happens where 
^fficulties multiply, and there appears no presiding 
spuit to combat and control them. The find pb- 
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jects of the expedition were therefore abandoDed ; 
the navy returned to the English ports, and the 
British forces were coneentrated, — ^for what reason, or 
with what expectation, it is di£Scult to see,— in that 
fatal conquest, the isle of Walcheren. Among the 
marshes, stagnant canals, and unwholesome trenches 
of this island, there broods continually, a foyer of a 
kind deeply pestilential and malignant, and which, 
like most maladies of tiie same description, is more 
destructive to strangers than to the natives, whose 
constitutions become by habit proof against its ra- 
vages. This dreadful disease broke out among our 
troops with tiie force of a pestilence, and besides the 
numerous victims who died on the spot, shattered, 
in many cases for ever, the constitution of the survi- 
vors. The joy with which Napoleon saw the army 
of his enemy thus consigned to an obscure and dis- 
graceftd death, broke out even in his bulletins, as if 
the pestilence under which they fell had been caused 
by his own policy, and was not the consequence of the 
climate, and of the ill-advised delay which prevent- 
ed our soldiers being withdrawn firom it *^ We are 
rgoiced,^ he said, in a letter to the Minister at War, 
*' to see that the English have packed themselves in 
the morasses of Zealand. Let them be only kept in 
check, and the bad air and fevers peculiar to the coun- 
try will soon destroy their army.^^ At length, ^ler 
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the I018 of more liyes llian would have heox waited in 
three general battles, the fortifications of Flushing 
were blown up, and the British forces returned to 
their own eountry. 

The evil consequences of this expedition did not 
aid even here. The mode in which it had been 
directed and oondaet^, introduced dissensions into 
the British cabinet, whieh occasioned the tempora- 
ry secession of one of the most aUe and most elo- 
quent (£ its members, Mr George Canning, who 
was thus withdrawn from public affidrs wh^ his ta- 
lents could be least spared by the country. On the 
other hand, the appointment of Marquis Wellesley 
to the situation of Secretary at Wwr, gave, in the 
estimation of the public, a strong pledge that the 
efficient measures suggested by the talents of that 
noUe statesman, would be suppoorted and carried 
through by his brother Sir Arthur, to whom alone, 
as a general, the army and the people b^gan to look 
with hope and confidence. 

While England was thds exerting herself, Buo- 
naparte, from the Castle of Sehoenbrun, under the 
walls of Vienna, was deciding the fiite of the conti- 
nent on erery point where British influence had no 
means of thwarting him. One of the revolutions 
which cost him little efibrt to accomplish, yet which 
struck Europe with surprise, by the numerous recoL 
lections which it excited, was his seizure of the dty 
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of R^Miie, and the tenitoriet of the Chuich, and de- 
priviiig the Pope of his chamcter of a temporai 
Prince. 

It must be allowed, hf the gieatesl admizen 
of Napoleon, that his policy, depending less upon 
principle than upon existing circumstances, was 
too apt to be suddenly changed, as opportoni^ or 
emeq;ency seemed to give occasion. There could, 
for example, be scarce a measure of his reign adopt- 
ed on more deep and profound consideration than 
that of the Concordat, \3j which he re-established 
the national religion of France, and once more uni- 
ted that country to the Catholic Church. In reward 
for this great serriee. Pope Pius VII., as we haTe 
seen, had the unusual complaisance to croBs the 
Alps, and visit Paris, finr the sake of adding rd^ 
ous solenuiity, and the blesdng of St Peter s sue* 
cesser, to the ceremony of Napoleon'^s coronation. It 
might have been thought that a fiiendsUp thus oe« 
mented, and which, altogether essential to the safe* 
ty of the Pope, was far firom indifferent to the inte- 
rests of Buonaparte, ought to have subsisted undia- 
turbed at least for some years. But the Empenv 
and Pontiff stood in a suspicious attitude with re* 
spect to each other. Pius VII. fdt that he had made, 
in his character of chief of the church, very great 
concessbns to Napoleon, and such as he could hard- 
ly reconcile to the tenderness of his own confidence. 
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He, therefore, expected gratitude in proportion to the 
scruples which he had surmounted, while Buonaparte 
was far firom rating the services of his Holiness so 
high, or sympathizing with his oonsdentious scru- 
ples. 

Besides, the Pope, in surrendering the tights of 

the Church in so many instances, must have felt that 

he was acting under motives of constraint, and in 

the character of a prisoner ; for he had sacrificed 

mote than had be^i yielded by any prelate who had 

held the See of Rome, since the days of Constantbe. 

He may therefcMre have considered himself not only 

as doubly bound to secure what remained of the au« 

thority of his predecessors, but even at liberty, ishould 

opportunity offer, to reclaim some part of that which 

hehad unwillingly yielded up. Thus circumstanced in 

respect to each other, Pius VII. felt that he had done 

more in complaisance to Buonaparte than he could 

justify to his conscience ; while Napoleon, who consi* 

dered the reunion of France to Bome, in its spiritual 

relatioDs, as entirely his own work, thought it of such 

consequence as to deserve greater concessions than 

his Holiness had yet granted. 

The Pope, on his first letura to Italy, showed fi^ 
vourable prepossessions for Napoleon, whom he com« 
memorated in his address to the College of Cardi* 
nals, as that mighty Emperor of France, whose 
name extended to the most remote regions of the 
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earth; whom Heaven had used as the means of revi- 
vmg religion in France, when it was at the lowest 
ebb ; and whose courtenes toward his own persopi, 
and compliance with hb requests, merited his highest 
rqjard and requital. Yet Napoleon complained, that, 
subsequent to this period, Pius VII. began bj dqp^es 
to receive counsel from the enemies of France, and 
that he listened to advisers, who mioouraged him to 
hold the rights of the Church higher than the desre 
to gratify the Emperor. Thus a suppressed and un- 
avowed, but perpetual struggle took place, and was 
carried on betwixt the Emptor, and the Pope ; the 
former dedrous to extend and consolidate his recent 
authority, the latter to defisnd what remained of the 
ancient privil^es of the Church. 

It is probable, however, that, had there been only 
spiritual matters in discussion between them. Napo- 
leon would have avoided an open rupture with the 
Holy Father, to which he was conscious mudi aoaa- 
dal would attach. But in the present situation ctf Italy, 
the temporal states of the Pope furnished a strong 
temptation for his ambition. These extend, as ia well 
known, betwixt the kingdom of Niqples, ihen governed 
by Joachim Murat, and the nordiem Italian pro- 
vinces, aU of which, by the late appropriation of Tus- 
cany, were now amalgamated into one state, and had 
become^under the nameof the kingdom of Italy, a part 
ofthe dominions of Buonaparte. Thus the patrimony 
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of the Church was the only portion of the Italian 
peninsula which was not either directly, or indirectly, 
under the empire of France ; and, as it divided the 
Neapolitan dominions from those of Napoleon, it af- 
forded facilities for descents of British troops, dther 
from Sicily or Sardinia, and, what Buonaparte was 
not.l^s anxious to prevent, great opportunities for 
the importation of English commodities. The war 
with Austria in 1809, and the large army which the 
Archduke John then led into Italy, and with which, 
but for the defeat at Eckmuhl, he might have accom- 
plished great changes, rendered the independence 
of the Boman States the subject of still greater dislike 
and suspidon to Buonaparte. 

His ambassador, therefore, had instructions to 
press on the Pope tiie necessity of shutting his ports 
against British commerce, and adhering to the con- 
tinental system ; together with the frurther decisive 
measure, of acceding to the confederacy formed be* 
tween the kingdom of Italy and that of Naples, or, in 
other words, becoming a party to the war against 
Austria and England. Pius VII. reluctantly sub- 
mitted to shut hb ports, but he positively refiised to 
become a party to the war. He was, he said, the fa* 
ther of all Christian nations ; he could not, consist- 
ently with that character, become the enemy of any. 

Upon receiving this refusal, Buonaparte would no 
longer keep terms with him ; and, in order, as he said, 
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to protect himself against the inconveniences which 
he afvprehended from the pertinacity of the Holy 
Father, he caused the towns of Ancona and Civita 
Veochia to be occupied by French troops, which were 
necessarily admitted when there were no means of 
resistance. 

This act of aggression, to which the Pope might 
have seen it prudent to submit without remonstrance, 
as to what he could not avoid, would probably have 
sufficiently answered all the immediate purposes of 
Buonaparte ; nor would he, it may be supposed, have 
incurred the further scandal of a direct and irrecon- 
dlable breach with Pius VII., but for recollections, 
that Rome had been the seat of empire over the 
Christian world, and that the universal sovereignty 
to which he aspired, would hardly be thought to 
exist in the full extent of majesty which he desired 
to attach to it, unless the ancient capital of the 
world made a part of his dominions. Napoleon was 
himself an Italian, and showed his sense of his ori- 
gin by the particular care which he always took of 
that nation, where, whatever benefits his administra- 
tion conferred on the people, reached them both 
more profusely and more directiy than in any otiier 
part of his empire. That swelling spirit entertain- 
ed the proud, and, could it have been accomplished 
consistendy with justice, the noble idea, of uniting 
the beautifiil peninsula of Italy into one kingdom, 
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of which Rome should once more be the capital. He 
ilso nourished the hope of clearbg out the Eternal 
City from the ruins in which she was buried, of pre- 
serving her ancient monuments, and of restoring what 
was possible of her ancient splendour. Such ideas as 
these, dearer to Napoleon, because involving a s^rt 
of fame which no conquest elsewhere could be at* 
tended with, must have had charms for a mind which 
constant success had palled to the ordinary enjoy- 
ment of victory ; and no doubt the recollection that 
the existence of the Pope as a temporal prince was 
totally inconsistent with this fair dream of the resto- 
ration of Rome and Italy, determined his resolution 
to put an end to his power. 

On the ^d February 1809, General MioUis, with 
a body of French troops, took possession of Rome it- 
self, disarmed and disbanded the Pope^s guard of 
gentlemen, and sent his other soldiers to the north 
of Italy, promisbg them as a boon that they should 
be no longer under the command of a priest. The 
French cardinals, or those bom in countries occupied 
by, or subjected to the French, were ordered to re- 
tire to the various lands of their birth, in order to- 
prevent the Holy Father from finding support in the. 
councils of the cpnclave. The proposal of his joining 
the Italian League, offensive and defensive, was then 
again pressed on the Pope as the only means of re* 
conciliation* He was also urged to cede some par- 
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tion of the esftstes of the Church, as the priee of aeca- 
ring the rest. On both points, Pius VII. was reso- 
lute ; he would neither enter into an allianee which 
he conceived injurious to his oonscienoe, nor consent 
to spoil the See ofany part of its territories. This ex- 
cellent man knew, Aat though the temporal strength 
of the Popedom appeared to be gone, erery thing de* 
pended on the courage to be manifested by the Pope 
pcrsonaUy. 

At length, on the 1 7th May, Napoleon published a 
decree, in which, assuming the character of successor 
of Charlemagne, he set forth, Ist, That his august 
predecessor had granted Rome and certain other ter- 
ritories in feof to the bbhops of that dty, but without 
partmg with the sovereignty thereof. Sd, That the 
union of the religpious and dvil authority had proved 
the source of constant discord, of which many of the 
pontiffs had availed themselves to extend thdr secu- 
lar dominion, under pretext of maintaining their re- 
ligious authority. 3d, That the temporal pretensions 
of the Pope were irreconcilable with the tranquillity 
and weU-beisg of the nations whom Napoleon go- 
verned ; and that all proposals which he had made 
dn the subject had been rejected. Therefore it was 
declared by the decree, that the estates df the Church 
were reunited to the French empire. A few articles 
followed for the preservation of the classical monu- 
ments, for assigning to the Pope a free income of two 

10 
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millions of francs, and for declaring that the pro- 
perty and paUce belonging to the See were free of 
all burdens or right of inspection; Lastly, The de- 
cree provided for the interior goyemment of Rome 
by a Consultum, or Committee of Administrators, to 
whom was delq^ted the power of bringing the dQr 
under the Italian constitution. A proclamation of 
the Consultum, issued upon the 10th June, in con- 
sequence of the Imperial rescript, declared that the 
temporal dominion of Rome had passed to Napoleon, 
but she would still continue to be the residence of 
the visible Head of the Catholic Church. 

It had doubtless been thought possible to persuade 
the Pope to acquiesce in the annihilation of his secu- 
lar power, as the Spanish Bourbons were compelled 
to ratify the usurpation of the Spanish crown, their 
inheritance. But Pius VII. had a mind of a firmer 
tenor. In the very night when the proclamation of 
the new functionaries finally divested him of his tem- 
poral principality, the Head of the Church assumed 
his spiritual weapons, and in the name of Grod, from 
whom he claimed authority, by missives drawn up by 
himself and sealed with the seal of the Fisherman, 
declared Napoleon, Emperor of the French, with his 
adherents, favourers, and counsellors, to have incur- 
red the solemn doom of excommunication, which he 
proceeded to launch against them accordingly. To 
the honour of Pius VII. it most be added, that, dif- 
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ferent firom the boUa which his predecessors used to 
send forth on umilar occasions, the present sentence 
of excommunication was pronounced ezclusiTely as 
a spiritual punishment, and contamed a clause pro* 
hibiting all and any one from so constrmng its im- 
port, as to hold it authority for any attack on the 
person dther of Napoleon or any of his adherents. 

The Emperor was highly incensed at the pertimh 
dty and courage of the Pontiff in adopting so bold 
a measure, and determined on punishing him. In 
the night betwixt the 5th and 6th of July, the Qui- 
rinal palace, in which his Holiness resided, was for- 
cibly entered by soldiers, and General Bodet, pre- 
senting himself before the Holy Father, demanded 
that he should instantly execute a renunciation of 
the temporal estates belon^g to the See of Rome. 

^^ I ought not— I will not— I cannot make such a 
cession,^ said Pius VII. ^' I have sworn to Grod to 
preserve inviolate the possessions of the Holy Church 
—•I will not violate my oath.^ 

The general then informed his Holiness he must 
prepare to quit Rome. 

^^ Tliis, then, is the gratitude of your Emperor,^ 
exclaimed the aged Pontiff, " for my great conde- 
scension towards the Galilean Church, and towards 
himself? Perhaps in that particular my conduct has 
been blame- worthy in the eyes of God, and he is now 

16 
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desirous to punish me. I humbly stoop to his divine 
pleasure/' 

At three oVlock in the morning, the Pope was pla- 
ced in a carriage, which one Cardinal alone was per- 
mitted to share with him, and thus forcibly carried 
from his capital. As they arrived at the gate del 
Popcdo, the general observed it was yet time for his 
Holmess to acquiesce in the transference of his secu* 
lar estates. The Pontiff returned a strong negative, 
and the carriage proceeded. 

At Florence, Pius was separated from Cardinal 
Pacca, the only person of his court who had been 
hitherto permitted to attend him ; and the attend- 
ance of General Rodet was replaced by that of an 
officer of gens-d'^armes. Af);cr a toilsome journey, 
partly performed in a litter, and sometimes by torch* 
light, the aged Pontiff was embarked for Alexandria, 
and transferred from thence to Mondovi, and then 
across the Alps to Grenoble. 

But the strange sight of the Head of the Catholic 
Church travelling under a guard of gens-d'^armes, with 
the secrecy and the vigilance used in transporting a 
state criminal, began to interest the people in the 
south of France. Crowds assembled to beseech the 
Holy Father's benediction, perhaps with more sin- 
cerity than when, as the guest of Buonaparte, he was 

VOL. VI. ± A 
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xecetTed there with all the splendour the Impoial 
orders could command. 

At the end of ten days, Grenoble no longer seem- 
ed a fitting place for his Holiness^s residence, pro- 
bably because he excited too much interest, and he 
was again transported to the Italian side of the Alps, 
and quartered at Savona. Here, it is said, he was 
treated with considerable harshness, and (or a time 
at least confined to his apartment. The prefect of 
Savoy, Monsieur de Chabrol, presented his Holiness 
with a letter from Napoleon, upbraiding him in strong 
terms for his wilfid obstinacy, and threat^iing to 
convoke at Piins a Council of Bishops, with a view 
to his deposition. '^ I will lay his threats,^ said Pius 
VII., with the firmness which sustained him through 
his sufferings, " at the foot of the erudfix, and I 
leave with God the care of avenging my cause, since 
it has become his own.^ 

The feelings of the Catholics were doubtless en- 
hanced on this extraordinary occasion, by their belief 
in the sacred, and, it may be said, divine character, 
indissolubly united with the Head of the Church. 
But the world. Papist and Protestant, were alike 
sensible to the outrageous indecency with which an 
old man, a priest and a sovereign, so lately the friend 
and guest of Buonaparte, was treated, for no other 
reason that could be alleged, than to compel him to 
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despoilhimself of the territories of the Church, which 
he had sworn to transmit inviolate to his successors. 
Upon reflection, Napoleon seems to have become 
ashamed of the transaction, which he endeavoured 
to shift from his own shoulders, while in the same 
breath he apologized for it, as the act of the politi- 
cian, not the individual.* 



* See Las Gases, voL I. p. 12 and 13. He avowed that he himself 
would have refused, as a man and an officer, to mount guard on the 
Pope, *"*" whose transportation mto France,** he added, ** was done 
without my authority.*' Observing the surprise of Las Cases, he 
added, *^ that what he said was very true, together with other things 
which he would learn by and by. Besides,** he proceeded, ** you are 
to distinguish the deeds of a sovereign, who acts collectively, as differ- 
ent from those of an individualvwho is restrained by no consideration 
that prevents him from following his own sentiments. Policy often 
permits, nay orders, a prince to do that which would be unpardon- 
able in an individual.** Of this denial and this apology we shall 
only say that the first seems very apocryphal, and the second would 
justify any crime which Machiavel or Achitophel could invent or 
recommend. Murat is the person whom the favourers of Napoleon 
are desirous to load with the violence committed on the Pope. But 
if Muiat had daied to take so much upon himself, would it not have 
been as King of Naples? and by what warrant could he have trans- 
ferred the Pontiff from place to place in the north of Italy, and even 
in France itself, the £mperor*s dominions, and not his own ? Besides, 
if Napoleon was, as has been stated, surprised, shocked, and incen- 
sed at the captivity of the Pope, why did he not instantly restore him 
to his liberty, with suitable apologies, and indemnification ? His 
not doing so plainly shows, that if Murat and Rodet had not ex- 
press orders for what they did, they at least knew well it would be 
agreeable to the Emperor when done, and his acquiescence in their 
violence is a sufficient proof that they argued justly. 
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Regard^ politically, never was any measure de- 
vised to which the interest of France and the Empe- 
ror was more diametrically opposed. Niq)oIeon no- 
minally gained the city of Rome, which, without this 
step, it was in his power to occupy at any time; 
but he lost the support, and incurred the mortal 
hatred of the Catholic clergy, and of all whom they 
could influence. He unravelled his own web, and 
destroyed, by this unjust and rash usurpation, all 
the merit which he had obtained by the re-esta- 
blishment of the Galilean church. Before this pe- 
riod he had said of the French clergy, and certain- 
ly had some right to use the language, '^ I have 
re-established them, I muntain them — they will 
surely continue attached to me.^ But in innova- 
ting upon their religious creed, in despoiling the 
Church, and maltreating its visible Head, he had cut 
the sinews of the league which he had formed be- 
twixt the Church and his own government. It is 
easy to pee the mistaken grounds on which he reck- 
oned. Himself an egotist. Napoleon supposed that 
when he had ascertained and secured to any man, or 
body of men, their own direct advantage in the sys- 
tem which he desired should be adopted, the par- 
ties interested were debarred from objecting to any 
innovations which he might afterwards introduce 
into that system, providing their own interest was 
not affected. The priests and sincere Catholics of 
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France, on the other hand, thought, and in consci- 
ence could not think otherwise, that the Concordat 
engaged the Emperor to the preservation of the Ca- 
tholic Church, as, on the other hand, it engaged 
them to fealty towards Napoleon. When, therefore, 
by his unprovoked aggression against the Head of 
the Church, he had incurred the spiritual censure 
of excommumcation, they held, by consequence, that 
all their engagements to him were dissdved by his 
own act. 

The naturid feelings of mankind acted also against 
the Emperor. The Pope, residing at Rome in the 
possession of temporal power and worldly splendour, 
was a far less interesting object to a devout ima^na- 
tion, than an old man hurried a prisoner from his 
capital, transported from place to place like a crimi- 
nal, and at length detained in an obscure Italian town, 
under the control of the French police, and their in- 
struments. 

The consequences of this false step were almost 
as injurious as those, which resulted from the un- 
principled invasion of Spain. To place that kingdom 
under his more immediate control, Napoleon convert- 
ed a whole nation of docile allies into irreconcilable 
enemies ; and, for the vanity of adding to the empire 
of France the ancient capital of the world, he created 
a revolt in the opinion of the Catholics, which was in 
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the loDg-nin of the atmost preju JBce to his authority. 
The bulls of the Pope, in spite of the attention of 
the police, and of the numerous arrests and severe 
punishmoits inflicted on those who dispersed them, 
obtained a gcmeral circulation; and, by affording a re- 
ligious motive, enhanced and extended the disaffec- 
tion to Napoleon, which, unavowed and obscure, be- 
gan generally to arise against his person and goyem« 
ment even in France, firom the repeated draughts 
upon the conscription, the annihilation of commerce, 
and the other distressing consequences arising out 
of the measures of a government, which seemed only 
to exbt in war. 

While Buonaparte, at Schoenbrun, was thus dis* 
posing of Rome and its territories, and wdghing in 
his bosom the alternative of dismembering Austria, 
or oonvertbg her into a fiiend, his life was exposed 
to one of those chances, to which despotic princes are 
peculiarly liable. It had often been predicted, that 
the dagger of some polidcal or religious enthusiast, 
who might be willing to deposit his own life in gage 
for the success of his undertaking, was likely to put 
a period to Napoleon^s extended plans of amUtioiL 
Fortunately, men like Felton or Sand are rarely met 
with, for the powerfid instinct of self-preservation is, 
in the common case, possessed of influence even over 
positive lunatics, as well as men of that melancholy 
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and atrabilious temperament, whose dark determina- 
tion partakes of insanity. Individuals, however, occur 
£rom time to time, who are willing to sacrifice their 
own.existence, to accomplish the death of a private or 
public enemy. 

The life of Buonaparte at Schoenbrun was retired 
and obscure. He scarcely ever visited the city of Vi- 
enna ; and spent his time as if in the TuiUeiies, amid 
bis generals, and a part of his ministers, who w^ce 
obliged to attend him during his military expeditions. 
His most frequent appearance in public was when 
reviewing his troops. On one of these occasions, 
while a body of the French guard was passing in re» 
view, a young man, well dressed, and of the middle 
rank, rushed suddenly forward, and attempted to 
plunge a long sharp knife, or poniard, in Napoleon^s 
bosom. Berthier threw himself betwixt his master 
and the assassin, and Rapp made the latter prisoner. 
On his examination, the youth evinced the coolness 
of a fanatic. He was a native of Erfurt, son of a Lu- 
Iheran clergyman, well educated, and of a decent 
condition in life. He avowed his purpose to have 
killed Napoleon, as called to the task by God, for the 
liberation of his country. No intrigue or correspon* 
dence with any party appeared to have prompted his 
unjustifiable purpose, nor did his behaviour or pulse 
testify any sign of insanity or mental alienation. He 
told Buonaparte, that he had so much respect for his 
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talenlB, that if he oonld have obtained an audience 
of him, he would have commenced the conference 
by an eixhortation to him to make peace ; but if 
he could not succeed, he was detennined to take his 
life. 

^^ What evil have I done you ?^ asked Napoleon. 

^' To me personally, none ; bat you are the op- 
pressor of my country, the oppressor of the world, 
and to have put you to death would have been the 
most glorious act a man of honour could do.^ 

Stabbs, for that was his name, was justly condemn- 
ed to die ; for no cause can justify assassination^ His 
death was marked by the same fanatical finnness 
which had accompanied his crime ; and the adven- 
ture remained a warning, though a fruitless one^ to 
Buonaparte, that any man who is indifferent to Us 
own life, may endanger that of the most absolute 
sovereign upon earth, even when at the head of his 
military force. 

The negotiations for peace with Austria conti- 
nued, notwithstanding the feeble state of the hrtter 
power, to be unusually protracted. The reason, at 
that time secret, became soon after publicly known. 

Buoni^arte^s first intentions had b^n to dbmem- 
her the empire, which he had found so obstinate and 
irreconcilaUle in its enmity, and, separating firom the 
dominions of Austria either the kingdom of Hungary, 
or that of Bohemia, or both, to ^reduce the House 
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of Hapeburg to the rank of a second-rate power in 
Europe. Napoleon himsdf affirmed, when in Saint 
Helena, that he was encouraged by one of the royal 
fymSLy (the Archduke Chariea is indicated) to per- 
sist in his purpose, as the only means of avoiding fu* 
ture wars with Austria ; and that the same Prince 
was willing to have worn one of the crowns, thus to 
be torn from the brows of his brother Francis. We 
can only say, that the avowals of Napoleon when in 
exile, like his bulletins when in power, seem so gene- 
rally dictated by that which he wished to be bdiered, 
rather Aan by a iBrank adherence to truth, that we 
cannot hold his unsupported and inexplicit testimony 
as sufficient to impose the least stain on the noUe, 
devoted, and patriotic character of the Archduke^ 
whose sword and talents had so often served his hro» 
th^^s cause, and whose life exhibits no indication of 
that meanness, which would be implied in a wish to 
share the spoils of his country , or accept at th^ hands 
of the conqueror a tributary kingdomy reft fiom the 
dominions of his king and brother. Buonaparte 
himself paid the courage and devotion of the Aus- 
trian Prince a flattering compliment, when, in sand- 
ing to him a decoration of the Lq^n of Honour, he 
diose that which was worn by the common soldier, 
as better suited to the determination and frankness of 
his character, than one of those richly ornamented, 

7 
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whidi were asngned to inen of tank, ifho liad perii^ 
never known, or only seen at some distance, die toils 
and dangers of battle. 

The crisis, bowerev, approaebed, wfaicb was to de- 
termine the fitte of Austria. Bnonaparte^s fkvourite 
minister, dmmpagny, Dtdcefof Cadore, bad been for 
isome time at Presbnrg, arranging with Mettemieh 
the extent of cession of territory by wMcb Austria 
was to pay for her unfortunate assiteptba of liostih* 
ties. The definitiTe treaty of peace, when at loigth 
published, was found to contain the fellowing ar- 
ticles :«-I. Austria ceded, in firrour of tihe Princes 
of the Confederation rfthe Rhine, Saltsboig, Betch^ 
tolsgaden, and a part of Upper Austria. II. To 
France direcdy, she ceded her ottly sea^port of 
Trieste, the districts of Cami<da, Friuli, the Cirde 
of Villach, and some part of Croatia and Dafanatia. 
These dominions tended to strengthen and enUnge 
the French province of IIlyria,and toexdude Austria 
from the Adriatic, and the possibility of communi- 
cation with Great Brit«n. A ismall lordship, called 
Raxons, lying within the territories of Ae Giison 
League, was also rdb&quished. III. To tiie King of 
Saxony, in that dmraeter, Austria ceded some small 
part of Bdiemia, and in the capadty of Duke of 
Warsaw, she gave tip to Um ibe city et Cracbw, 
and the whole of Western Galicia. IV. Russia 
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had a share, though a moderate one, in the apmls of 
Austria. She was to reoave, in reward of her ud, 
though tardily and unwillingly tendered, a portion 
of Eastern Galicia, contiuning a population of four 
hundred thousand souls. But from this cession the 
town of Brody, a commercial place of consequence, 
was specially excepted ; and it has been said that this 
exception made an unfavourable impression on the 
Emperor Alexander, which was not overbalanced by 
the satisfaction he received from the portion of spoil 
transferred to him. 

In his correspondence with the Russian Court, 
Napoleon expressed himself as having, from defer- 
ence to Alexander's wishes, given Austria a mcnre fa- 
vourable peace than she had any reason to expect 
Indeed, Europe in general was surprised at the mo- 
deration of the terms ; for though Austria, by her 
cesnons at different pcnnts, yielded up a surface of 
forty-five thousand square miles, and a population of 
between three and four millions, yet the extremity 
in which she was placed seemed to render this a cheap 
ransom, as she still retained one hundred and dgfaty 
-thousand square miles, and upwards, of territory, 
which, with a population of twenty-one millions, ren- 
dered her, after France and Russia, even yet the most 
formidable power on the continent. But her good 
angel had not slept. The House of Rodolph of Haps- 
burgh had arisen, from small beginnings, to its im- 
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povcr and magoitiide, cbiefljf by mairimoniftl 
alBaiioce,* and it was determined that, bj aoother 
tmennaniage of that Imperial House^ with the Mkost 
tuoccMfiil oooquoKNT whom the world had ever aeen, 
she should escape with comparative ease from the 
gicateat extremity in whidi she bad ev^ heten plaoed. 
Tbeie is bo doubt, also, that by seeret artieles of 
treaty^ Napoleon, aooording to bis maxim of making 
the conquered party susUun the expense of the war, 
exacted for that purpose heavy contributions froia 
the Austrian government 

He kft Schoenbrun on the Ifith October, two 
days after the defimtive treaty of peace, whi«^ takes 
its name from that palace, had been rigned theie; 
and it is remarkable that no military caution was 
relaxed in the evacuatioa of the Austrian dominions 
by the French troops. They retreated by echellon, 
so aa to be always in a position of mutual si^iport, 
aaif they had still been maftosuvring in an eneaiy^s 
country* 

On the 14th Noveniber, Hapckoa received at Pa- 
ris the grafaiktiona of the Swate, who too fondly 
complimented him on having acquired, by Us tri- 
umphs^ the palm of peace. That emblem, they said, 
should be placed high above his other laurels, upon 



* The venes are weO known,— 

«' BcHa gcnnt alii, t«, felis AiuioA, nube," &c 
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a monament which should be dedicated by the gra- 
titude of the French people, " To the Greatest of 
Heroes, who never aehieved victory but for the hap- 
piness of the world.'^ 
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Vol. VI. 
Page 14fl, line 1, for Monijouie^ ntd Montjouv. 
"" «?^ ""4 ?^ *^» ^®' Corduba, iMd Cordova. 
'- 2S' "• J j?»«» ^00^ for -»«»«'» w«d ^MMl. 
"" oS* "" S 5^ *PP» ^^' -flfo«(A>«<<?, read Montjoyy. 
"* i°*» -- ,? f^ '«>*> fo' ^fl^wo, read J^rt^jo. 
— 340, i« 14 from top, for Southern^ read Soutlhcattem. 
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